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Solidarity The quarrel over deliveries of arms to Tunisia 


is a foretaste of greater shocks that await Nato 
as the Algerian struggle approaches its climax. 


Test-point of the Squeeze 


There is no need for equivocation on the 


merits of “tight money”—or on the way in 
which monetary policy should develop 
(page 699.) 


Free Asia’s Open Wound Education on the Block ? America: Schools 
The Indo-Pakistani feud (page 659). Sins catia aati tite, Found Wanting (page 681). 


New Assay for Copper ernment Bill—the most important of Jumpiness in Lebanon 
(page 701). this session—are suggested (page 657). (page 689). 
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M Bertish & Co Ltd London N15 
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FLY WEST COAST 


EVERY SUNDAY 


LONDON -JOHANNESBURG 
IN LESS THAN A DAY 


One stop only en route. 


EVERY THURSDAY 
LONDON-JOHANNESBURG Via 
AMSTERDAM-KANO-LEOPOLDVILLE 


Facilities for stop over at inter- 
mediate points. 

In addition three services per 
week via Rome and Nairobi. 


SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS 


(in association with B.O.A.C. and C.A.A.) 
Full particulars from your Travel Agent, B.O.A.C.,.C.A.A. or South 
African Airways, South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2 
Telephone: WHItehall 4488. For reservations *phone VICtoria 2323. 





CUT PRICES FOR 
DIESEL ALTERNATOR SETS 


To combat inflation, J. & H. McLaren Ltd. 
have cut prices of Diesel Alternator Sets 
as follows :— 


Petter McLaren PDV6 Air Cooled Alternator Sets 
39.5 kW 1500 r.p.m. 


Petter McLaren PDV6 Air Cooled Alternator Sets 
47.5 kW 1800 r.p.m. 


Petter McLaren PDV8 Air Cooled Alternator Sets 
52.5 kW 1500 r.p.m. 


Petter McLaren PDV8 Air Cooled Alternator Sets 
63 kW 1800 r.p.m. 


Petter McLaren LE4 Water Cooled Alternator Sets 
63 kW 1500/1800 r.p.m. 


Petter McLaren LE4 Water Cooled Alternator Sets 
76 kW 1500/1800 r.p.m. 


Petter McLaren LE6 Water Cooled Alternator Sets 
96 kW 1500/1800 r.p.m. 


Petter McLaren LE6 Water Cooled Alternator Sets 
115 kW 1500/1800 r.p.m. 


Write for full particulars to: 


J. & H. MCLAREN LTD. 
AIREDALE WORKS - HUNSLET - LEEDS 10 - YORKSHIRE 


JM.13 
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A vision 
of the 
future | 


o know what is happening in the world 

5 necessary and useful. But to know 

what is likely to happen—to look ahead— 

is vision. The Manchester Guardian, al- 

though strict in its accuracy of today’s 

news, does sense its relationship to the 
probabilities of tomorrow. 

It is this faculty which makes the 
Manchester Guardian attractive not only 
to the idealist but also to the man of affairs, 
Vision is an essential part of everyday 
business. 

Vision not only looks ahead, it looks all 
round. It relates local happenings to the 
world situation. The Manchester Guardian 
understands that willy-nilly the world is 
one. 

For a newspaper with so relatively small 
a circulation, the influence which the 
Manchester Guardian exerts everywhere is 
remarkably strong. The politician, the picket 
man, the Company Director, the dreamer, 
the doer — intelligent men of all kinds, 
classes and incomes need the daily stimu- 
lus, the foresight, of the Manchester 
Guardian 
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RATTRAY’S 


OLD GOWRIE) 
TOBACCO 


is a source of supreme satisfaction to con- 
noisseurs of pure Virginian leaf; they speak 
of it as wine lovers speak of the famous First 
Growths of the Medoc. It is, indeed, an apt 
comparison——for here is choice leaf, selected 
from the finest plantations of Virginia, pre- 
pared with the same inherited craftsmanship 
as characterises the born vigneron. All this, 
too, Old Gowrie repays in the same coin as 
a vintage wine. It burns slowly, steadfastly, 
economically—yielding its fine aroma with an 
admirable grace. 
A customer writes from Birmingham .. . 

“Every pipe of Old Gowrie is a fresh 


delight and | look forward to many years 
of pleasant associatian with you.”’ 


To be obtained ONLY from 
CHARLES RATTRAY 


Tobacco Blender 


PERTH, SCOTLAND 
Price 86/- per Ib. Post Paid. Send 
22/- for sample quarter Ib. tin. 
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Actual Size 


PROPELLING 
PENCIL 


A VARIETY OF MODELS 
IN ROLLED GOLD, SILVER OR NICKEL SILVER 
FROM LEADING JEWELLERS OR STATIONER, 
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Maybe something went wrong 
at the office. Gr maybe at home. 
For, to put it mildly, 
he was rather cranky when he came 
aboard. The flight was just under 
way when he started demanding service. 
First it was “I want some cigarettes.” 
The Pan American stewardess had them 
there in a second. Next it was ‘““How 
about some writing paper?” In a minute 
he had a good supply 
—and a handy 
table to write on. He 
began to unruffie— 
a bit. “Could I have a 
cocktail?” he asked. Then added, 
“‘Please?”’ He could. He did. He 
was pleased. Pan Am service continued 
to soften him up. In fact, he almost 
smiled when dinner came. And by dessert time 
he couldn’t help but grin. Then he stretched way out 
in his soft, cushioned lounge chair 
‘ seat. The stewardess returned 
to see if he wanted anything more. 
But he was lost in pleasant, happy 
dreams. Funny how a man can change 
when he’s pampered. Actually we pamper all our passengers. 
For we know that if we please them, they’ll fly with 


"us again. (And thousands do—every month.) Like to try it out? 
All you need to do is call your Travel 
Agent or your nearest Pan American office. 


PAN AMERICAN 


WORLD’S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 
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problems in management: 


Maintaining quality of product 


Quality control can be a difficult problem in 
manufacturing. Or it can be a routine opera- 
tion that causes little or no concern. Your own 
quality control depends upon the uniform 
quality of the material you purchase from 
others. Dow latex is a good example. 


Manufacturers know that every can of paint 
must be of consistently high quality. Dow 
makes certain they can depend on uniformity 
of the basic material — latex. 


Continuous batch testing with the latest scien- 
tific equipment is just one of the many ways 
in which Dow assures dependable quality. This 
uniformity has helped latex claim much of the 
credit for the rapid increase in paint sales. 
Painters like it because it’s fast and easy to 
apply, has beauty, wears well and is easily 
washed. 


Whether you are using latex in the manufac- 
ture of paint, paper or textiles, make sure your 
high standards are maintained. Get in touch 
with your local Dow representative or the 
nearest Dow branch office for your latex re- 
quirements. 


you can depend on DOW CHEMICALS 


R. W. GREEFF & CO. LTD., Garrard House 
31/45, Gresham St., London, E.C. 2 


DOW CHEMICAL INTERNATIONAL LIMITED «¢ Zurich, Switzerland 
Tekyo, Japan « Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. * Cable: Dowintal 
DOW CHEMICAL INTER-AMERICAN LIMITED + Montevideo, Uruguay 
Mexico, D.F. * Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. * Cable: Dowpanam 
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NO NEED FOR YOU TO BE A 


a yyedos 


From the invention of the wheel to the advent 
of automation, history records the 
gradual replacement of manual effort by 
machines. To the Greeks the messenger was 
the bringer of good news or disaster, the 
emissary who carried a plea for assistance 
or a threat of war. He was a chosen 
athlete and his prestige in the state 

was unique. Today the messenger still 
exists. But in every progressive office his 
work has been taken over by a speedier 
more efficient and more personal 
servant—an office intercom, or a 

private automatic telephone system 
which goes into action at the touch 

of a button or the flick of a dial. 
Communication Systems Ltd. are the 
leading designers and producers of 

inter office communications 

equipment. For the most up- 

te-date system of its kind 

it will pay you to get 

in touch with them. 


cod 


Communication Systems Limited 


(A member of the Automatic Telephone & Electric group.) 
DEPT. 521 NORFOLK HOUSE, NORFOLK STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 
Telephone: TEMple Bar 4506 
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Perfection in proportion 


In ordinary typewriters there is no 
variation in the unit of space occu- 
pied by any letter in the keyboard. 
But in proportional spacing, each in- 
dividual character occupies only the 
exact amount of space its own width 
calls for. The result is typing with the 
precision and beauty of a page from 
a well-printed book. Now Olivetti 
introduce a unique machine, the 


Olivetti Graphika 


which is the first manually operated 
standard typewriter with propor- 
tional spacing. At a cost which is 
surprisingly little higher than that 
of an ordinary typewriter it brings 
proportional spacing - and the 
extraordinary improvements in the 
quality of typing that go with it- 
within the means of every forward- 


looking business. 
(O}. olivetti 


Made in Great Britain by 
British Olivetti Ltd 
10 Berkeley Square, London W1 

Sales Branches: 

London — 32/34 Worship Street, EC2 
Birmingham — 14 Waterloo Street, Birmingham 2 
Glasgow — 115/207 Summerlee Street, E3 
Authorised dealers throughout the country 


Graphika 















OLIVETT! GRAPHIKA: price £89.10.0 


oR: 


Photograph by courtesy of Lilliput Magazine 


JUST LIKE THE IMPACT 


‘{ | 
| m/f ill | 


ASSOCIATED TELEVISION LTD. 
PROGRAMME COMPANY 
FOR THE WEEKEND IN LONDON 
AND WEEKDAYS IN THE MIDLANDS 
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YOU GET WITH ATV 


Are you looking for an immediate sales increase? 


On television, there’s no such thing as a casual 
glance. 

How could there be—when your message has 
a solus position every time? When you can use 
all the techniques of sound and vision to bring 
it to life? 

That’s why television is the medium for impact. 

You can hear that impact in the jingles the 
children sing in the street. You can see it when 
you watch a housewife insist on a TV-advertised 
brand when she’s shopping. You can prove it 
by the immediately rising sales curves of ATV 
clients. 


When you advertise on ATV, you can reach 
more than 5 million people in London and 
3 million in the Midlands—Britain’s two richest 
areas. And you get concentrated audience atten- 
tion—because of ATV’s excellent program- 
ming. What is more, with ATV’s closely 
segmented rate card, you can pin-point pre- 
cisely the audience you need for your product. 

You can budget your campaign well ahead, 
too, because ATV’s rates are stabilized, despite 
the ever-increasing audiences! If you would 
like to know more details, ring us up and we'd 
be glad to have a chat. 


LONDON: Television House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. CHAncery 4488. BIRMINGHAM: Herbert House, 71 Cornwall Street, Birmingham 3. Central 5191 
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| when it’s a question of adhesion... 


Almost every new material brings anew 
problem—how to attach it to something else! 
For 50 years Surridge’s have specialised 

in solving just such problems for every industry 


—a good example being the TITEBOND range. 


‘think of FITEBOND 


TITEBOND adhesives are synthetic rubber 
solutions specially treated and compounded. 
During the 10 years they have been marketed the 
range has been developed until the needs of 
virtually every industry can now be met witha 


high degree of success—as witness the following 


wii? TITEBOND 


BRITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS 

BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 

BRISTOL AIRCRAFT COMPANY LTD. 

BRITISH TABULATING MACHINE CO. LTD. 

E.K. COLE LTD - McMICHAEL RADIO LTD. 
NATIONAL COAL BOARD 


SS 


POST OFFICE FACTORIES DEPARTMENT 
ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITED 


‘Viva G4y 


Ss 
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SN 
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SCANDINAVIAN AIRLINES SYSTEM 
VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS (AIRCRAFT) LTD., ETC. 


thinyor TITE BOND 


=~) TITEBOND adhesives find their widest use in the 
aircraft, motor, plastic, building and furniture 
industries, for such applications as attaching 


: fabrics, P.V.C. fabrics, asbestos and plastics to 
> metal, metal to metal, etc. 


for INDUSTRIAL ADHESIVES 


Our Technical Service Dept. is freely at the 
disposal of prospective users. Full research services 
DE LUXE 


are also available to formulate special adhesives 


° Zh ° ° for special cases. Just state your problem: our 
Linest amatca Orgars | 


co-operation will be given gladly. Have you a 


| copy of our Industrial Adhesives Catalogue? 
for mildness and character 


Ss A.LD., A.R.B. AND C.C.I. APPROVED 
A . 


5 
Sole Importers : Lambert & Butler of Drury Lane SURRIDGE S PATENTS LTD. 
Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and iretand), Limited 


ee Beckenham, Kent. Telephone: BECkenham 0168/% 





Stopping paper from going on the loose. 


One of the commonest kinds of wastage in office 
stationery is the damage caused when partly-used parcels 
are left unsealed. Spicers have provided a commonsense 

answer with their cartonned cut reams — cartons which 
can be opened up and closed again easily, 

times without number so that the paper 

always remains good and usable 


down to the very last sheet. 
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All the best * 


PAPERS 


meet at 


SPICERS 


SPICERS CARTONNED CUT REAMS give the business 
office user the best of papers in a sensibly packaged form, The 
range includes Plus Fabric Bond, Bank and Duplicator; 
Commerce White Bank; Instanta H.S. and Forward H.S. 
Duplicators; all in quarto and foolscap sizes. 


SPICERS LIMITED « 19 NEW BRIDGE STREET ¢« LONDON EC4 + BRANCHES THROUGHOUT BRITAIN +« ASSOCIATED AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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Not just a desk... 


ee»: A COMPLETE SUITE 





If you wish your office to look 
impressive as well as efficient, the new 
400-Style Suite is the answer. A basic 
design of exceptional merit has been 
adapted to a full range of comple- 
mentary units. These provide for the 
utmost flexibility im modern office 
furnishing whilst maintaining harmony 
and digrity throughout. 

Immaculately styled; many interesting 
features; robustly constructed. 


400-STYLE 


a matching suite of 
otfice furniture in steel 


Please ask for Brochure EO999. 


. HARVEY 
G. A. HARVEY & CO. (LONDON) LTD., Woolwich Road, London, S.E.7. GREenwich 3232 (22 lines) 





From Africa 
to Asia 
from Australia to 
the Americas 

you will find 
examples -of Cleveland: 











engineering skill 


°° oe 
es TOMATION Hit} ee 
AN INVITATION Our services are always available in design, tn detailing, ange A U ." bed ee 
7 : ; : te 
and in the costing and construction of all types of structures. 


CLEVELAND 


CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS OF BRIDGES 
AND CIVIL ENGINEERS 


THE CLEVELAND BRIDGE & ENGINEERING CO. LTD. DARLINGTON, 















Descriptive literature on a pequect from: 


Creed & Company Limited 


“TELEGRAPH HOUSE CROYDON SURREY 
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Vogue House, Hanover Square. Architects: Yous, Cook and Daity shire, 


Wates build at high speed and low cost. They have the plant, the 
organization and the know-how. Add to this early collaboration with 
the owner, his architect and his engineer, and the building goes up on 
time and within the budget. Quick completion means earlier revenue. 


Ideas become concrete when 


BUILD 


WATES LTD Building & Civil Engineering Contractors 


HEAD OFFICES °* 1258/1260 LONDON ROAD °* §.W.16 °* Telephone: POLlards 5000 
LONDON BIRMINGHAM DUBLIN NEW YORK 
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By Appointment 
To Her Majesty the Queen 
Silversmiths 


NUMBER SIX 


MAPPINALIA 


George Schwartz 


by courtesy of ‘The Sunday Times 


ONTROVERSY over monetary policy, balance of 

payments problems and allied issues, is not an 
invention of our times. On the contrary it is difficult 
to find a period of British history when the argument 
was not going on. It has raged more fiercely at some 
times than others, but it has never wholly died down. 
It probably never will. At any moment of the day or 
night someone is writing a pamphlet or a treatise about 
the prevailing monetary system, almost invariably 
complaining of its deficiencies. 

There was a curious phase around the turn of the 
17th century when the people who complained about 
the shortage of money blamed the use of gold and 
silver plate as one of the causes. This plate could and 
should be turned into coin, thus increasing the supply 
of money and giving the requisite stimulus to trade. 
The Established church was criticised for damming up 
the circulation in that way. 

One James Hodge in 1697 advocated a forced three- 
year surrender of plate in exchange for money, with 
prohibition of acquisition of plate in the interval. 
Some of the then planners wanted to prohibit the use 





Against this there were advocates who on equally 
practical grounds favoured the manufacture and use of 
plate. For one thing it was less readily exportable than 
coin, and therefore less likely to be lost to the kingdom. 
Also, plate was part of the ‘capital stock of national 
treasure’, a secondary reserve for national emergencies. 
It was also a safeguard against inflation, for, as the great 
Sir William Petty pointed out, “There may as well be 
too much money in a country as too little. | mean, as 
to the best advantage of its trade; only the remedy is 
very easy, it may be soon turned into the magnificence 
of gold and silver vessels”. 

It was mostly barren controversy, but when one thinks 
of the magnificence of the plate preserved in our palaces, 
churches, universities, company halls, and elsewhere, we 


can be thankful that the monetary cranks did not prevail. 
ore ow 8 
























































the of gold and silver in the making of thread, or in gilding. 
with 
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= MAPPIN & WEBB LIMITED 
LONDON SHOWROOMS: 
In the City :— 2 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4 
In the West-end:—172 Regent Street, W.1 
(open Thursdays until 7 p.m.) 
In Knightsbridge :— 65 Brompton Road, S.W.3 
Sheffield: THE ROYAL WORKS. Showrooms: NORFOLK STREET 
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“ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


Through huge transformers 
such as this pulses the mighty 
power that will breathe life into 
factories many miles away—to 
turn the lathes, to work the 
presses, to drive the conveyors. 
More and more generating 
stations are being built to 
answer industry’s urgent call for 
power ; and ENGLISH ELECTRIC, 
by supplying both generating 
plant and distribution equipment 
for many of them—and by 

its great contribution to 

the atomic power station 
programme—is helping to meet 
the nation’s need. 


A million motor vehicles rolled 
out of British factories last 
year—made by machines with 
the strength of giants, the 
precision of watchmakers. 

Only electricity could make 

this possible ; for only electricity 
is at once so powerful, so 
adaptable and so precisely 
controlled. Serving the vehicle 
manufacturers, and prominent 
in every type of industrial 
activity, ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
supplies a great range of 

motors and control equipment 
to harness the power of 
electricity for everyone’s benefit. 


The ENGLIsH ELEcTRIC Company Limited, Marconi House, Strand, London W.C.2 
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Solidarity 


ERHAPS the statesmen of the Atlantic alliance actually wanted 
P: come back to earth. Being borne aloft, in the wake of the 

sputniks, on wordy gusts of interdependence and community 
might well have made them queasy. If so, no swifter descent could 
have been devised than France’s violent quarrel with the British and 
United States governments over the supply of arms to Tunisia. 

So painfully sudden a descent offers the Nato countries once more 
an opportunity to see their alliance for what it is: an association of 
national governments bound together to face a specific common danger, 
but leaving each to pursue its other national purposes as far as it can. 
This is not a perfect state of affairs, but it exists, and the search for 
effective working unity in the alliance is best conducted on the solid 
terrain of fact. On that terrain, there is clearly much searching to do. 
The American and British governments found it necessary to cross 
their French allies in the most abrupt and public way in-a field which 
France is well known to regard as its own particular preserve. The 
French government replied by calling the “ solidarity” —which is 
almost to say the cohesion—of the Atlantic alliance in question. Was 
this the best that either side could do ? If it was, Nato is in for some 
rough passages. 

Perhaps because they cannot prove themseives right without opening 
the rift with France still wider, the governments in London and Wash- 
ington have not been very eloquent in explaining why they had to come 
between France and Tunisia as they did. No doubt they believed their 
action to be necessary and urgent. But with a curious lack of percep- 
tion they failed to consider what a wave of bitter emotion it would 
release in France. In order to keep the Tunisian government friendly, 
they came remarkably close to making the French government hostile. 
This cannot have been from indifference to the hostility of France ; 
it therefore suggests a regrettably narrow field of vision. 

The particular question of Tunisia’s right to buy arms where it 
pleases involves, as is obvious, Tunisia’s right to organise its own 
defence. That is a normal right of a sovereign state, and the British 
and American governments chose last week to uphold it in a demonstra- 
tive way by flying light arms and ammunition to Tunis in disregard 
of French protests. The Franco-Tunisian agreement, however, by 
which the protectorate was brought to an end, left ambiguities on this 
subject. The Tunisian government’s right to maintain an army of its 
own was recognised, but the relation of commands between Tunisian 
troops and French troops in Tunisia was one of the aspects of inter- 
dépendance that were left for later definition. 

This obscurity might not have caused serious trouble if the new rela- 
tion between France and Tunisia had not been put under strain at the 
outset by the rebellion next door in Algeria. France refused all com- 
promise with the rebels ; a Tunisian government could not refuse them 
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sympathy. As suspicion and hostility grew, incidents 
and skirmishes multiplied ; to put an end to them, 
the government of M. Bourgés-Maunoury withdrew 
the bulk of the French troops, some 40,000 men, from 
Tunisia to Algeria last July. But the trouble merely 
shifted to the frontier, where, at the beginning of 
September, the French army operating in Algeria 
began to exercise the “ right of pursuit” of rebels on 
to Tunisian soil. In the open conflict that followed, 
the French had a valid ground of complaint: Algerian 
rebels were taking refuge in Tunisia, to return later 
when the coast was clear ; some groups seem to have 
been operating regularly from Tunisian soil. It may 
fairly be doubted whether the Tunisians were willing 
to disarm and intern (as they should, according to 
international usage) any Algerian rebels who crossed 
the frontier, but there is not much doubt that the 
Tunisian government would have been unable to do 
so even if it had wished. 


B’ September the Tunisian forces consisted of 
about 6,000 men, with about 3,000 small arms 
all told. M. Bourguiba was speaking the truth when 
he said that it was absurd to suspect him of passing 
on arms to the Algerian rebels ; they were much better 
armed than he was. But Paris, until now the sole 
supplier of arms to Tunis, declined at this stage to 
supply any more until Tunis mended its ways. It was 
not in the circumstances an intelligent form of pres- 
sure, but the French government was under fire from 
its own diehards. M. Bourguiba retorted that France, 
having given his country independence, was now 
irying to “ asphyxiate it by preventing it from assum- 
ing its responsibilities ” ; during September he applied 
for arms first to the Americans and then to the British. 
Suggestions of a spontaneous free gift of arms to M. 
Bourguiba’s government began to come from Presi- 
dent Nasser in Cairo ; this the British and American 
governments regarded (it is not clear why) as alarm- 
ing. M. Pineau replied by proposing a Franco- 
Tunisian conference which would consider the arms 
question together with the other Franco-Tunisian 
differences ; and he begged the allies on September 
30th to hold their hand till this attempt had been made. 

But on that day the government of M. Bourgés- 
Maunoury fell, and there followed 36 days of French 
government crisis, during which it proved impossible 
to get a new French decision. M. Bourguiba’s im- 
patience, and his political difficulties, mounted. A 
conference of Maghreb leaders held at Tunis at the 
beginning of October probably added to his uneasi- 
ness by bringing home to him how very much stronger 
the Algerian rebel army was than his own, and how 
tough and self-confident were its leaders. Indeed, 
since that conference M. Bourguiba has reproached 
them publicly for their intransigence in making the 
promise of independence a precondition of any nego- 
tiation between France and themselves. From a man 
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under the fire of his own opposition and its Syrian 
and Egyptian friends as “a bad Arab,” this utterance 
required courage. 

By the time M. Gaillard took office on November 
5th, the British and American governments had com- 
mitted themselves to deliver arms in Tunis, though 
they gave the new French government a week to 
decide whether it would prefer to make the deliveries 
itself. In the end the French cabinet, preoccupied 
with its grave differences on economic policy, did take 
a decision on November 12th, but it was not one likely 
to satisfy either M. Bourguiba or the British and 
Americans. In effect the French required M. Bour- 
guiba to promise not to take arms from “ the east” 
(that is, the Soviet block or Egypt), and the western 
governments to agree to leave it to France to supply 
him in future. M. Bourguiba refused to contemplate 
this compulsory téte-d-téte, and the British and 
Americans thereupon fulfilled their promises to him. 
Consignments of British light automatic weapons and 
American rifles reached Tunis on November 15th. 
The British and Americans expected French expres- 
sions of regret ; but the violence of the French reac- 
tion took them by surprise. (The extent to which it 
has been a real popular reaction is discussed by our 
special correspondent on page 690.) 


HERE did the British and American governments 
4 go wrong ? Perhaps in assuming that an insig- 
nificant consignment of arms to a small country is a 
small affair : in this case it was not a small matter : 
on the contrary, it calls in question the whole attitude 
of the two principal Nato powers to French policy in 
North Africa. Successive French governments have 
persuaded themselves that the repression of Algerian 
nationalism is an issue of life and death for them ; 
they believe that the course of the struggle can be 
influenced by the degree of restraint they can exert 
on Tunisia, and their control of arms to Tunisia has 
been one of the means by which they tried to exert 
restraint. The Tunisians, on the other hand, contend 
that they could influence the struggle usefully if they 
could show proofs that French governments will 
respond to moderation. The French view is mistaken 
at several points, and France’s allies would be right to 
try to change it by private argument and discussion. 
But to puncture the French position publicly, by 
befriending President Bourguiba against the French, 
was a grave step. Had the British and American 
governments exhausted all the possibilities of per- 
suasion before they took it ? Might not M. Gaillard’s 
government reasonably have been given longer than 
six days from its formation to take in the Anglo- 
American point of view ? Failing that, could not a 
less showy method of delivery have been adopted ? 
The British and American governments should have 
been prepared to carry patience to extreme lengths, 
rather than set a time-limit that caused tired men to 
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take irritable decisions in the middle of the night. 

Soothing expedients may now be adopted to restore 
good manners and a better mood between the three 
allies, but the Atlantic alliance will be left to question 
itself: in what does the solidarity of allies consist ? 
By the accepted convention, the majority defers 
politely to a member engaged in the pursuit of its 
special interests—with the more deference when the 
interest is one that the member concerned regards as 
“vital.” France is not sjngular in this respect ; British 
policies have been marked by the pursuit of a whole 
series of such interests ; west Germany has had some 
success in formulating, and getting accepted, “ vital” 
interests of its own in east central Europe. The con- 
vention is respectable, and in routine matters serves 
quite well. But there are times when it does not work, 
and the alliance may then have to invoke a reverse 
form of solidarity ; that is, it may have to remind the 
individual government, in its pursuit of its national 
concerns, of the interest of the alliance as a whole. Last 


Education on the Block ? 


The Local Government Bill is going to provide Parliament with 
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week’s quarrel over Tunisia has been used by the 
French as a warning to Nato that France’s national 
interest in North Africa is vital and must not be 
crossed. But it has equally given notice to the French 
that, if they see the Algerian rising as a mere rebellion 
that can be stamped out, their allies see it more and 
more as a national movement that will, in the end, 
prevail. If it is a domestic matter, its repercussions 
have already gone beyond the domestic ; and the United 
States, above all, does not want to see its influence 
damaged by association with policies that it thinks 
wrong and unworkable. 

This lesson was taught a year ago in Egypt ; the like- 
lihood is that, as the Algerian struggle approaches its 
climax, and unless France can escape from its political 
stalemate and consider its North African policy anew, 
it will soon be taught again. This may be the next 
shock that the Atlantic alliance has to withstand ; it 
will be more severe than the Tunisian shock, and the 
members of Nato must prepare themselves for it. 





its weightiest food for thought this session. This article states 


a view on the bill’s controversial proposal for a “block grant”; a 


the proposed new system of finance for local 
authorities—the general replacement of the 
“ percentage grant ” by the “ block grant ”—will bring 
it much trouble and little political kudos. Educationists 
everywhere are up in arms against it. Some people 
may suppose for that reason that the change is probably 
necessary ; ministers do not usually run the gauntlet of 
an important and vocal opposition for nothing. But 
that is too easy a judgment. The test of democratic 
maturity in this country will be the number of people 
who take the trouble to think through this complicated 
matter carefully and without prejudice. 

Under the “ percentage grant” system, local educa- 
tion authorities have been drawing {£60 from the 
Treasury for every £40 they have spent on education 
from the rates; more of the taxpayers’ money has 
gone to those areas that are doing a lot for their school- 
children, and less to those that are doing little. The 
Government intends from April, 1959, to scrap these 
“percentage grants” for education and for about a 
dozen other local authority services that have been 
financed in the same way, and to replace them by a 
single “ block grant” to cover all these services. This 
grant will be a fixed sum, paid in the first place for two 
years at a time, to each local authority ; its amount will 


QO F all the proposals in the Local Government bill, 


preliminary discussion of its other provisions appears on page 661 


be determined by a series of weighting factors, of which 
total population and the number of schoolchildren in 
each area will be the basic ones. On this broad intention 
wide controversies have already arisen ; the general 
arguments seem to be strongly in favour of the bill, but 
the apprehension in each case is lest education be put 
on the chopping block. 


HE first general argument is that the block grant 
Twit restore greater cohesion of purpose to local 
government. A percentage grant system encourages 
the disintegration of councils into their separate com- 
mittees—each spending money on its own particular 
purposes and side-stepping the treasurer’s warnings 
about increasing the rates by pointing to the positive 
gain of drawing more and more from the ministries 
that hand out the percentage grants. Now, the council 
as a whole will get the money and decide how to spend 
it ; the collective view of the council will be restored in 
authority above the interested view of the committee. 

The fear of the educationists, however, is that 
councils as a whole may now be inclined to divert some 
of their Treasury grant from education towards other 
services to be paid for out of the same block grant. 
That might indeed happen in some areas where these 
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other services have hitherto been held back because 
(in many cases) the Treasury has provided a smaller 
proportion of the cash for them than the 60 per cent of 
the cash it has given for education ; now these other 
services will have an equal incentive with education to 
go forward. But, as over 85 per cent of the new block 
grant is likely to be in replacement of the old education 
grant, education is by far the biggest interest in local 
government. It will be surprising if there really is a big 
diversion of money from it to other things. 
The second complaint of the educationists look 

more troublesome and compelling. This is the fear 
that total expenditure on all services covered by the 
block grant, of which education is by far the biggest, 
may be cut as a result of the temptations laid before 
weak local councillors by what economists would call 
the marginal cost element in the new system. Many 
local councils will now find that the last few thousands 
of pounds they spend on education will come wholly 
from the rates, instead of only 40 per cent from them ; 
as councillors do not like putting up rates, this, it 1s 
said, may influence them against spending some of 
those last few thousand pounds. This risk is the 
obverse, once again, of one of the new system’s deliber- 
ately intended advantages: in general, the people who 
decide to initiate improvements will be more likely to 
demand good value for money if they have to weigh 
the whole cost and not just 40 per cent of it. But if the 
new system led to any significant cut in the proportion 
of national income devoted to education, its advantages 
would indeed be dearly bought, for that proportion is 
already too low. And local councillors, faced with poli- 
tical or personal pressure. not to increase the rates, are 
sometimes shortsighted and weak; Lord Hailsham 
carried his advocacy of the bill too far when he said that 
any impugning of their ability to resist temptation was 
“not respectable.” 


HESE primary fears of the educationists, however— 
ae the new system may lead to a cut in total 
expenditure on education—are inextricably inter- 
mingled with their third fear, about the likely redis- 
tribution of Treasury aid as between “good” and 
“bad ” education authorities. On this third matter, 
the bill makes a considerable concession. It proposes 
that there should be no redistribution away from 
hitherto favoured areas in 1959-60, and that even in 
1960-61 ninety per cent of the losses sustained by any 
such area will be made good by diversions of grants 
from areas that would otherwise have benefited under 
the new system. To extend this concession much 
beyond 1961 would not be wise ; the ordinary taxpayer 
now needs to think out carefully what general rules he 
wants the distribution of his money between areas to 
follow. 

The old percentage grant, by definition, meant that 
more Treasury money in total went to those local 
authorities that spent most; many educationists 
think this was quite right. The new block grant, very 
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nearly by definition, should mean that those authorities 
that have hitherto spent less than the average per child 
will eventually get more money, and those that have 
hitherto spent more than the average per child will 
eventually get less. In other words, ratepaying parents 
in areas where educational services are already good 
will then presumably no longer be excessively subsi- 
dised by the Exchequer, at the expense of parents in 
areas where educational services are bad. 

The educationists who support the old system pro- 
pound frank arguments why this subsidy for the more 
freely spending areas should continue. They say that if 
people live in areas where their councils are not inter- 
ested in education, their proper remedy is to turn those 
councils out; that exceptional progress by a minority of 
authorities is the best way to permeate the whole system 
and eventually raise standards all round. And there 
is the political argument—whose cogency has explained 
much of the bitterness behind recent controversy—that 
“ good ” authorities are much angrier at being deprived 
of some Treasury money than “bad” authorities are 
excited at the prospect of getting more. But, on 
the whole, it is very difficult to justify the view 
that to those who spend most should most be given. 
If the new system meant mainly that an incentive 
would eventually be given to areas with below-average 
facilities. to improve them, while areas with above- 
average facilities will be able to expand still further 
only if they are willing to find the money themselves, 
then the case for the change would surely deserve, and 
probably attract, wide agreement. 


ILL the system in this week’s bill in fact have this 
\¢ redistributive effect once the transitional period 
is over ? Nobody doubts that it will eventually have a 
cramping effect on the above-average authorities ; 
the fear is that the below-average authorities may 
merely take more Treasury money, leave services where 
they are, and keep down their rates in order to attract 
economy-minded ratepayers’ votes. There are two 
weapons which the central Government could wield 
to prevent this happening. A disappointing feature 
of this week’s bill is that it seems to intend to use only 
one of them—namely, the enforcement of new mini- 
mum standards by the Ministry of Education. There 
must be doubts about the effectiveness of this weapon ; 
ministers may have been too sanguine about the 
possibility of inspectors going round to every county 
borough to see if, for example, there are enough text- 
books in each of their schools. 

The additional weapon one would have liked to have 
seen used is the carrot instead of the stick. A cunning 
manipulation of weighting factors in the new block 
grant could contribute both to the equalising of burdens 
and to the achievement of common, satisfactory 
standards. The only factors included in the relevant 
schedule of the bill are ones that a local authority 
cannot control, such as the number of children under 
15 in its area. If incentive factors had been included— 
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for example, grants that increase as authorities get their 
classes down to a certain national average size, but do 
not increase further as classes are further reduced below 
that national average—the scheme,. while avoiding 
some of the distortions of the old percentage grant, 
could have provided a weapon of purposive direction for 
improving education by the worse-than-average 
councils. 

There remains the fourth fear that has been 
prompted by the block grant. In 1959 the amount 
of the grant will be fixed ahead for only two years, 
but the intention is clearly that thereafter it should 
be fixed for a longer period. The trouble about this 
is that while the old percentage grants were inflation- 
proof—in the sense that they were automatically 
adjusted to rising prices—the new fixed block grants 
will not be. For many years now the favoured sections 
of the economy have been those with a built-in buffer 
against inflation, while the hard-hit sections have been 
those without one ; and there is some reason for concern 
that the central Government grant for education is 
about to be moved from the one category into the other. 








The feud between India and Pakistan envenoms 
relations throughout non-communist Asia, and 
between Asia and the West; the more reason to 
settle—necessarily by compromise—quarrels 
that have already cost them dear. 


with only a couple of months of independence 

behind them, became embroiled in Kashmir. This 
week Kashmir was still vexing the United Nations, and 
particularly embarrassing Britain, whose representative 
in a weary Security Council found himself verbally 
assailed by the overwrought Mr Krishna Menon. 
Nothing suggests that the current activity of the council 
will produce a solution. 

The feud between India and Pakistan is a festering 
wound in the body of non-communist Asia. More than 
Kashmir is involved. The dispute over the Punjab 
river waters and the recent exodus of Hindu Bengalis 
from East Pakistan are among the other inflaming 
factors that keep alive the old antagonisms of Hindu 
and Muslim. The gash is not as deep or envenomed 
as the Israel-Arab quarrel. But there is hemorrhage— 
the diversion to military ends of resources sorely 
needed for peaceful development; and fever—the 
obsessive effect of the feud on the two countries’ 
domestic and foreign politics. 

There is, in effect, a sub-continental cold war, with 
pinpricks, salvoes of invective, wild rumours fired by 
malice, and competing streams of propaganda aimed at 


J“ a decade and a month ago India and Pakistan, 





Free Asia’s Open Wound 
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But that, perhaps, is now a problem for 1961. 

These, then, as fairly and succinctly as possible, seem 
to be the main arguments on either side of the con- 
troversy. On balance, the arguments in favour of the 
change prevail—that it will make the local council a 
more important body than the local council committee, 
that it will put more responsibility for getting value 
for money on those who make the decision to spend 
it, and that it should eventually provide more taxpayers’ 
money for schoolchildren with below-average facilities 
rather than for those with above-average facilities. But 
the balance is still a delicate one, and the advantages 
could be made more demonstrable by wise amendments 
or reassurances in Parliament. The main reassurances 
needed are that the transitional period for redistribu- 
tion of grants between areas will not be too protracted ; 
that policy after 1961 will not allow the fixed value of 
the block grant to be eroded by inflation; and that 
there should be some room for experiment in intro- 
ducing “incentive factors” into the weighting of the 
block grant. Given such reassurances, the bill 


deserves support. 


“uncommitted” opinion abroad. Each antagonist 
gropes for new friends, not stopping to ask what their 
motive in offering friendship might be. India, grateful 
for Russia’s patronage in the Security Council, speaks 
softly about its onslaught on Hungary. Pakistan is 
going out of its way to flirt with Portugal, simply 
because it is at loggerheads with India over Goa. 
From the unhealed wound the poison flows out to 
taint free Asia and corrode its relations with the West. 
Pakistan’s adherence to the Baghdad pact and Seato 


. inflames India’s hostility to these alliances (and helps 


Indians to forget that it was the Soviet-Chinese alliance 
of 1950 that first brought “ military blocks ” into post- 
war Asia). Some Pakistanis have frankly expressed the 
hope that their alliances would enable them to bargain 
with their big neighbour on more equal terms ; some 
Indians, with similar over-simplification, have con- 
vinced themselves that Pakistan’s allies are using it as 
a means of forcing India to abandon neutralism. 

To the delight of the communist powers, the feud 
sharpens the division between all those Asian countries 
that have western allies and those that adhere to 
neutralism, and even distorts India’s neutralism to the 
communist powers’ advantage. The wholehearted sup- 
port on the Kashmir issue given to India by Russia is 
acclaimed by Indians, who brand every western plea 
for compromise as pro-Pakistani—but overlook com- 
munist China’s reluctance to align itself with India on 
the issue. Pakistanis, equally intolerant of compromise, 
are apt to assume that membership of an alliance 
formed to stave off communist expansion automatically 
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entitles them to unqualified support from their allies on 
quite different issues; for enlightenment on this score, 
they might well consider France’s current predicament 
in North Africa—or their own sharp reaction to 
Britain’s Egyptian adventure last year. 

A sorry inevitability pervades the whole story. The 
upheaval and bloodshed of 1947 might by now have 
begun to recede into perspective, but for the continued 
prominence of the three main elements of friction: 
Kashmir, the Punjab waters, and the Bengal refugees. 
And these three issues are interlinked, each embitter- 
ing the others. 

The Kashmir conflict, oldest in point of time as well 
as most perilous, contains all the elements of a classical 
tragedy. A bumbling maharaja, unable to decide on 
any course (apart from repressing his restive subjects), 
brought upon himself the Furies in the shape of raiding 
Pathan tribesmen, fled his capital, and begged for Indian 
intervention, which was granted without enthusiasm. 
Once the Indian army had been drawn into Kashmir, 
the same grim logic brought in the army of Pakistan, 
whose sympathetic connivance with the rebels and 
raiders had previously been more comparable to the 
Arab countries’ support for North African rebels. 


Y now, the two antagonists have rationalised their 
B positions on the basis of the two mutually contra- 
dictory principles to which the UN is wedded. Paki- 
stan’s thesis is the sacred right of self-determination, 
India’s the equally sacred notion of legitimist 
sovereignty. It is Garibaldi versus Metternich, and 
there is no common ground. If a settlement is to be 
reached, both parties will eventually have to sacrifice 
principle to the one compelling reality—their common 
need to live together in peace. They will not attain that 
goal while India has to maintain a police state in the 
Kashmir valley—nor if Pakistan acquires a large, new 
Hindu minority in the south of the state. 

The same reasoning applies to the dispute over the 
waters of the Punjab rivers. Here as in Kashmir, India 
has the upper hand, and the nine points of the law that 
physical possession confers. The irrigation system 
that is the life-blood of the Pakistani Punjab is crucially 
dependent on water flowing downstream from India, 
India’s programme for extending irrigation on its own 
side of the frontier has been watched by Pakistanis 
with mounting alarm. Theoretically, the six rivers can 
provide enough water to meet both countries’ increasing 
demands. But in practice this means the building of 
hugely expensive new link canals and storage dams 
(one current estimate quotes a figure of nearly £400 
million) ; it also postulates years of close co-operation 
between the two countries. In the present atmosphere, 
Pakistanis even resent any foreign aid to India that helps 
it to exploit more water. 

The World Bank has here played a moderating role 
akin to that of the UN observers on the Kashmir 
cease-fire line. Since its representatives have been 
keeping an eye on things, the acrimonious disputes 
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about exactly how much water was in fact reaching 
Pakistan, and how much diverted by India, have died 
down. But although the bank has been nudging the 
two governments.towards an agreed plan for six years, 
no final agreement is yet in sight. 

In the third main field of contention the boot is on 
the other foot. The Bengal refugee problem, described 
in The Economist last week, has been a one-way flow of 
frightened Hindus out of East Pakistan. Greatly to 
India’s credit, there 1s no counter-flow of Muslims. 
Pakistanis may plead that, against the background of 
cold war, communal bullying and injustice in East 
Bengal are inevitable; but that argument scarcely 
suffices while the Muslims of West Bengal stay put. 
Pakistan’s failure to give its Hindu citizens a sense of 
security mars its case on Kashmir and seriously 
increases the general tension. 


HAT can the outsider do to mitigate these 
disastrous quarrels? Even to offer advice is 
risky, especially if it comes from Britain ; for Pakistanis 
expect wholehearted support from Britain because it is 
their ally, Indians because of their key position as Asia’s 
greatest democracy, both because of the Commonwealth 
bond. Napes bristle at the least hint of interference or 
pressure. The World Bank has to dangle the carrot of 
possible aid for a joint Punjab water plan as delicately 
as the best balanced of mobiles. American aid given 
to either country is liable to be seen by the other as a 
form of arm-twisting. Indians particularly resent the 
military aid given to Pakistan since 1954; they pass 
over the fact that western aid to India has helped it to 
keep its military superiority. Pakistanis, for their part, 
when begged not to try to “galvanise the United 
Nations into action” by any rash venture in Kashmir, 
smile derisively if the plea comes from London. 

Only one course seems open: to press upon both 
parties the unanswerable argument of their own self- 
interest. No two countries are more badly in need of 
the kind of neighbourly intimacy that exists between 
Canada and the United States, or among the Scandi- 
navian nations. As in Scandinavia, there is no 
conclusive reason why a neutral and an allied state 
should not be good neighbours ; as in North America, 
there is no bar to the peaceful co-existence of great and 
small, even when the smaller state in some sense defies 
the laws of geography. 

The present feud may yield fleeting emotional 
satisfactions ; but the price, in terms of squandered 
resources, missed opportunities to tackle separate 
economic problems that call for joint action, the poison- 
ing of the political atmosphere and the loss of inter- 
national good will, is ruinous. The feud benefits only 
the communist powers. Every friend of India or 
Pakistan (and every friend of both) should see a clear 
duty to shun superficial partisanship, and urge instead 
the need for a settlement—necessarily by compromise 
—of quarrels that may yet prove fatal to both nations. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


GOVERNMENT WAGES 


Offsetting Economies 


HE Government was clearly striving for a major propa- 
ganda victory, at a crucial stage of the wages battle, 
by its intimation that recent pay increases to public 
servants will have to be offset by cuts that will 
probably involve deliberate “reductions in activity.” A 
spokesman of the Institution of Professional Civil Servants 
showed that he had grasped the point, when he was reported 
as complaining indignantly that the union was being con- 
fronted by the unpleasant decision that “ Mr A will have 
to be sacked so that Mr B can get his rise.” This is an 
eternal verity in an economy that wants to maintain stable 
prices when productivity is not rising ; if the Government 
has got the point even partially over to the general public, 
it will be worth a pack of anomalies. 

But there is a threat of such anomalies. The needs now 
are for commonsense in the follow-through and the avoid-. 
ance of fetishes. In the civil service, the dangers of illogical 
follow-through are that the economies may be made in the 
wrong departments, and also in the wrong people. Mr A, 
who gets the sack, may often be a man over 60 whom the 
unions want to get rid of anyway ; instead of clearing him 
away on to pension and out of the labour market for ever, 
it would be much better for the country if the axe were to 
fall on younger unestablished public servants who can move 
on to other productive work. The danger of a fetish in 
false economy is particularly great in the biggest fields of 
government spending, such as defence. The meetings of 
service chiefs at 10 Downing Street in the past week may 
have been merely a preliminary to the major Nato discus- 
sions on interdependence next month. But the suspicion is 
widespread that the coming year’s service estimates—includ- 
ing estimates for higher pay and better conditions for 
regulars ?—may be rubbing against Mr Thorneycroft’s axe. 
The proper policy for the Government in these next few 
months is to exude the maximum propaganda for restraint 
by making the biggest possible play with (which will often 
mean inviting the biggest possible row about) every small 
economy. But Mr Thorneycroft must not become so 
bemused with his own proper parade of short-term urgency 
that he jeopardises the security of the country or Britain’s 
role in international alliances—or, for that matter, long-term 
necessities such as a forward-looking educational programme 
—as a sort of by-play in his show of being an iron Chancellor 
before the unions. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


Passing the Thistle 


PART from the decision to substitute block for percentage 
grants (discussed in detail on page 657), the main 
impression left by the Local Government Bill is that Mr 
Henry Brooke has tried to make sure that the worst of the 





controversy shall take place after his measure has passed, 
not during its passage. Perhaps he cannot be blamed for 
that. No doubt his own view will be that the reform of 
local government is pre-eminently a matter to be thrashed 
out by democratic discussion ; the danger is that it may 
again get bogged down by the pressure of vested interests, 
but the independent commissions envisaged in the bill 
should be better placed to resist the initial pressure than a 
political minister. 

The problems of London are reserved for a special Royal 
Commission: the only immediately ticklish point here has 
been the boundaries—places like Ilford, when counted as 
being in London, dislike their claims for country borough 
status held up. For the rest of England and Wales, Mr 
Brooke establishes the expected two commissions, which 
are to recommend changes in the boundaries, status and 
functions of counties and county boroughs. The English 
commission will give attention to the special problems of 
five named conurbations (Birmingham, Manchester, Tyne- 
side, Merseyside and Leeds, to give them their simple titles). 
It might have been better to set up a separate commission 
for these conurbations—and perhaps for others. 

When the commissions have made their recommendations 
for changes in the areas or status of the counties and county 
boroughs, and these are broadly known, it will then be for 
the county councils to hold discussions with the smaller 
authorities within their own boundaries. The bill lays 
down the minimum size of a medium-sized town (60,000 
population) which will be able to ask for the delegation of 
some functions on health and education from the counties ; 
clearly the county councils will (perhaps wisely) want to 
keep these as few as possible. 

In preparing their recommendations the commissions 
must enter into the fullest discussion with local opinion (and 
vested interests) and then—a new procedure—the minister, 
when he puts them forward either as they stand or with 
alterations of his own, must examine any further objections ; 
and finally each order, depending on its importance, will be 
subject to affirmative or negative procedure in the House of 
Commons. Perhaps in the course of this discussion the 
Government hopes that some really knotty problems, like 
the functions of the non-county boroughs, will lose their 
political sting. A lot will depend on the initial firmness of 
the commissions ; they will have to make up some of the 
rules as they play the game. 


YEMEN 


Into Balance 


HE talks with the Yemen are over. Smiling stirrup cups 
have been drunk ; a dignified delegation has departed. 
Everyone seems pleased, but nothing is settled about the 
frontier between the Yemen and the Aden protectorates. 
The chief effect of the visit will be felt in Yemeni internal 
politics. There is a Yemeni home public. Its upper crust 
has been most critical of the recent tendency to tag along 
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with Egypt and do deals, including an arms deal, with 
Russia. One of the few absolute ruling houses left in the 
world would maybe take no notice of such criticism were it 
not for one factor: the succession. In Yemen, the Imamate 
does not necessarily go to the next of kin ; there is an element 
of choice in the succession and, at present, there are two 
candidates for it. One is the Crown Prince Saif al Islam 
Mohammed al Badr, who has just left London, the other 
his uncle Saif al Islam Hassan al Badr, Yemeni representative 
at the UN Assembly. So far, the former had been abroad 
only to eastern Europe ; the cachet of neutrality is at present 
so important in Arab eyes that his supporters wanted him to 
put his record into balance. His Royal Highness “ col- 
lected ” London much as the hiker in Switzerland adds a 
new canton to the badges on his walking-stick. 


EGYPT 


Trade Crosswinds 


ENERAL AMER’S fortnight in Moscow has produced 

dividends. The Egyptian war minister was the object 
of exceptional courtesies, culminating in Marshal Bulganin’s 
announcement of Russian aid for Egypt. According to 
Cairo, Egypt will get a long-term credit of £60 million. It 
is not yet clear how much of this will have to be spent on 
Russian goods and services or what the service of the loan 
will cost. In the last few months trade between the two 
countries has shot up: between January and July Russia 
sent Egypt goods worth $40 million, about six times as much 
as in the same period last year. Russia now takes about a 
fifth of Egypt’s exports and supplies over 15 per cent of its 
imports. 

The freezing of the sterling and dollar balances forced 
Egypt to change its pattern of trade. Although President 
Nasser has had some success in replacing his old western 
trading partners by turning to the Soviet block, his policy 
is to spread Egypt’s commercial eggs among as many 
baskets as possible. Consequently, Mr Eugene Black, the 
president of the World Bank, was welcomed in Cairo, and 
Egyptian trade missions have been busy visiting the neutral 
countries of Europe and Asia. Egypt’s doilar assets in 
America are being gradually released (the current account 
was never frozen, so trade on a small scale has continued), 
and channels of trade with Britain and France may fairly 
soon be reopened. The talks with the French in Geneva 
and with the British in Rome have been going on inter- 
mittently for some time ; in both cases there appears to 
have been some agreement in principle. The French talks, 
which are confined to the resumption of trade and the 
restitution of French property, may end first. 

Both Egypt and Britain would find it convenient to 
resume diplomatic relations ; the Egyptians would like the 
trade, and the British want to settle the question of 
sequestered property. Neither factor is urgent enough to 
accelerate negotiations. But dependence on Soviet trade 
does not fit in with Cairo’s balancing act. 


PRIVILEGE 


A Proceeding in Parliament 


HE Committee of Privileges has taken a considerable 
time to reach its tentative conclusions on the case of 
Mr G. R. Strauss (the Labour MP for Vauxhall) who was 
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threatened last March by the London Electricity Board with 
an action for libel. This threat followed a letter that Mr 
Strauss had written to Mr Maudling, at the Ministry of 
Fuel and Power, about the disposal of scrap cables by the 
board, and also an interview that Mr Strauss had with the 
chairman of the board. This letter, a majority of the com- 
mittee find, constitutes a “ proceeding in Parliament” and 
is therefore entitled to the freedom of speech that the Bill 
of Rights guarantees to members of the House. Therefore, 
the London Electricity Board acted in breach of privilege. 
But the issue is not yet conclusive, for the Parliamentary 
Privilege Act of 1770, according to some legal constructions, 
does not allow the threat of legal action arising from “a 
proceeding in Parliament” to be treated as a breach of 
privilege. So the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
is invited to give an opinion whether a finding of breach of 
privilege in these circumstances would be contrary to the 
Act of 1770. 

Here is a House of Commons lawyer’s paradise, into 
which, it will be noted, the Attorney General did not find 
it necessary to enter. His robust conclusion was that the 
affair did not constitute “a proceeding in Parliament ” 
anyway ; it was manifestly absurd, he said, to describe as 
a “ proceeding in Parliament ” a transaction of which Parlia- 
ment might never be cognisant. On the merits of the 
particular issue raised by Mr Strauss no conclusion 
emerges ; on the manner and words used in raising them, 
it is necessary only to comment that it would not encourage 
the best prosecution of public affairs if they became common 
form. There is a case for encouraging MPs to clear the 
less important matters in which they are pursuing the public 
interest by private exchanges with ministers rather than by 
demonstrative exchanges on the floor of the House. They 
need not feel under any impediment when they do so in 
ways that people outside the House would regard as reason- 
able ; but it would be better for all concerned, and for the 
public interest, if charges of substance were brought out 
on the floor of the House. That is not merely the right 
way of making the boards sit up ; it also happens to put 
the responsibility for making charges against them in the 
mouth of the member, and in the company of his fellows. 
To the layman, that will seem closer to “a proceeding in 
Parliament ” than the method Mr Strauss chose. 


LABOUR 


In the Shadow Cabinet 


HE interesting features of Labour MPs’ choice of the 

twelve Commons members of their Parliamentary 
Committee—colloquially known as the shadow cabinet— 
are the changes they have made, the popularity ratings of 
the different candidates, and the underlying strength (or 
weakness) of minority groups in the party revealed by the 
poll. The changes made this year are the removal of Dr 
Edith Summerskill (killed by recent ridicule) and Mr Ken- 
neth Younger (a leaner to the slightly soft centre who, after 
showing considerable promise in the Attlee governments, 
has suffered from a certain degree of arrested political 
development). The men voted in their places are Mr 
Patrick Gordon-Walker and Mr Arthur Bottomley. The 
cold-shouldering until now of Mr Gordon-Walker has been 
one of the minor idiocies of recent politics. Few Labour 
MPs have doubted his worthiness, but they have refused to 
forgive him for his expulsion of Seretse Khama during his 
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An 11-plus for 


advertising 


TO WHAT KIND OF SEARCHING TEST should an advertiser subject a 
prospective agent? A friendly personal quiz? A secret “screening”? 
A competitive inquisition ? Or should the client-to-be, unswayed by 
showmanship, consider only reputations, results and attitudes ? 

Many of us who, whatever the difficulties, are intent upon prac- 
tising advertising as a profession as well as a business, believe that 
advertisers are uncertain about this whole question of appointing 
an agent. They are searching, many of them, for guidance. They seek 
it from one another; perhaps naturally they do not seek it from 
the agencies involved. With diffidence, therefore, but with strong 
authority, we offer one agency’s view of the way in which this 
important business decision should be made. 

We present it in the form of an ‘11-plus’ for agents, not because 
we ourselves happen to be just over 11 years old as an agency, but 
because we believe that there is a basic minimum of 11 questions 
which should be put by an advertiser to his prospective agent. To 
each of them, in our view, a competent contemporary agency 
should answer an emphatic, well-supported ‘ yes’. 


These are key questions—the answers to them will yield important 
information but not all of it. An advertiser should make himself aware of 
the internal organisation and resources of all prospective agencies. But 
these are routine matters which should always be subordinate to the 
discovery of the agencies’ approach to their duties to the advertiser. 


One thing above all, is certain — the important facts about an agency 
are rarely revealed as a result of the competitive “audition” to which 
SO many advertisers resort as a method of selection. 


WHO ARE ‘WE’? Weare Napper Stinton Woolley Ltd., a post-war 
agency which has built up a list of clients which may be thought to be 
impressive, a billing of over £1,000,000 and a reputation as progressive 
people. Not surprisingly, we believe in advertising (witness our presence 
on this page). But we also believe that the agency of today has more to 
offer, over that whole field of promotional activity of which advertising 
is merely a part, than advertisers appreciate. It is because we believe these 
things that we have devoted this advertisement to a subject that is as 
much advertising’s problem as ours. 


NAPPER STINTON WOOLLEY LTD. 


Advertising « Marketing - Public Relations 
15-19 GREAT CHAPEL STREET, LONDON, W.!I * GERRARD 2633 


Would it be your aim, if appointed, to identify 
yourself so closely with our activities that you 
become, in effect, an extension of our own 
organisation? 


Are you able and determined to perform your 
complex present-day function with objectivity, 
disinterestedness and expertise ? Will you, in fact, 
place our interests above monetary gain and prove 
to us, daily, that your integrity is to be relied upon 
—even though we may occasionally view your 
recommendations with reserve? 


Are you prepared to submit, in support of your 
case for appointment, your own business history ? 


Further to 3, are you in a position to quote adver- 
tising and/or marketing case histories in which the 
success achieved has been largely due to your 
agency’s efforts? 


Are you agreeable to our communicating with your 
present clients with a view to assessing the degree 
of confidence built up by you in sustained relation- 
ships? 


Do you agree that advertising can be considered 
only in relationship to a clearly-defined sales policy? 


Do you agree that the personality impressed by an 
agent upon his client’s advertising — through 
policy via copy and design—should be charac- 
teristically that of the client and/or the client’s 
product and not that of the agency? 


Is it your policy to think and act beyond the limits 
imposed by the title “‘advertising agent”? Are you 
equipped to advise us and co-operate with us, as 
necessary, over the whole selling field, including 
marketing and merchandising ? 


Would you be prepared to undertake, after a period 
of say three years’ working, an unbiased review of 
our joint efforts with the object of identifying 
weaknesses and confirming the effectiveness of 
long-term planning and co-ordinated endeavour? 


Would it be your object to act in advertising, public 
relations, marketing and merchandising, as wise 
counsel, dynamic creative force and constant 
collaborator ? 


Finally, would it be your firm intention, if you felt 
that too little was being asked of you or that 
misconceived policies were being imposed upon 
you, to protest and, if necessary, relinquish the 
account? 
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term as Commonwealth Relations Secretary ; even now he 
might not have been successful but for the happy accident 
that his stand on the telephone tapping committee has been 
much to the party’s taste. Mr Bottomley’s value to the 
shadow cabinet may not be quite so clear, but he is a like- 
able man, quite effective in the Commons and—by no means 
least—a man with an impeccable trade union background. 
The fact that both the newcomers are solid right-wingers 
is only incidental. 


The Popularity Poll 


HE order of the successful candidates in the vote for 
_ the shadow cabinet is irresistibly intriguing to out- 
siders. Wilson, Mitchison, Bevan, Soskice, Callaghan, 
Robens, Greenwood, Fraser, Brown, Noel-Baker, Gordon- 
Walker, Bottomley. No other body of men but Labour 
MPs would put the candidates in quite that progression 
in a popularity poll. Sentiment, however, often affects the 
voting as much as sense. Last year Mr Robens was shot 
up into second place as a consolation prize for having 
to give up the shadow Foreign Secretaryship ; this year he 
dropped back a bit, and it was Mr Mitchison’s turn to be 
made runner-up, largely as a reward for his leadership of 
Labour’s battle against the Rent Act. Despite these oddities, 
the shadow cabinet has now probably been gradually trans- 
posed into something near to the real Cabinet which Mr 
Gaitskell must have at the back of his mind. Take the 
twelve elected men, plus Mr Gaitskell and Mr Griffiths, add 
Sir Hartley Shawcross (as Lord Chancellor ?), and there 
are only two or three places to fill. 

Closer analysis of the voting for all the 31 candidates 
is intriguing. Some 278 Labour MPs had twelve votes 
each, but it seems from the figures that 25 did not turn 
up. Of those who did turn up, 60 apparently thought that 
Mr Wilson should not be one of the twelve in the shadow 
cabinet (perhaps a tenable view ?) and 72 presumably 
thought that Mr Bevan should not. Who can they be ? 
Some clue may be provided by the §2 sturdy trade unionists 
who wanted Mr Blyton. At the other end of the political 
spectrum, the extreme left now contains some 40 Labour 
MPs (40 votes for Mr Zilliacus, 41 for Mr Harold Davies). 
The extreme and middle left are perhaps represented by the 
139 who apparently did not want Mr George Brown. When 
they had expressed their main likes and dislikes, most MPs 
found they had some of their twelve votes to spare on 
throw-away candidates. The order of these unsuccessful 
candidates suggests four scattered conclusions. Labour 
MPs do not really approve of women, even though they will 
eventually have to have some in their ministry ; right- 
wingers prefer middle-aged intellectuals, but left-wingers 
prefer them young ; lawyers are in some demand because 
they seem inoffensive ; and all Scots MPs vote as a matter 
of course for other Scots, 


WESTERN DEFENCE 


Missiles for Europe? 


R DULLES’S proposal to station intermediate range 
ballistic missiles in continental Europe, discussed in 
further detail on page 682, has been evolved from a sensible 
anxiety to keep pace in retaliatory power with the Soviet 
Union ; and this anxiety the Nato governments in Europe 
can be presumed to share. None the less it has set off a 
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disconcerting chain of reactions in continental capitals. 
There has been much talk already of arming west European 
countries with tactical atomic weapons. But this is the 
first initiative to make western Europe a base for the arm 
of strategic retaliation. Many French people, smarting 
already under the Tunisian snub from their allies, look 
askance at the idea. If France is to be involved from the 
start in full-scale strategic armageddon, let the weapons of 
mutual suicide at least be French! Traces have appeared 
in some continental countries of an ugly feeling that the 
new Anglo-Saxon notion of “interdependence” is a new 
version of an old theme: Anglo-Saxon sword ; continental 
cannon-fodder. 

For the west Germans, Mr Dulles’s offer raises special 
problems. So far Dr Adenauer has not taken any active 
steps to arm the Bundeswehr with atomic weapons. Last 
week Herr Strauss made clear that German forces might 
soon need medium and short-range missiles for artillery and 
anti-aircraft purposes. But he was cautious about atomic 
weapons, and he emphasised once more that west Germany 
has no wish to escape from the restrictions it accepted under 
the Paris agreement. The Bonn government’s caution has 
been paralleled by a new moderation in German opposition 
utterances about defence. Herr Strauss explained his new 
ideas about conscription to two Social Democratic leaders 
last week. In the missile age he needs a smailer, more 
select army ; he wants to conscript fewer men for a longer 
period, introducing at the same time a short period of 
territorial or civil defence service for other citizens. The 
interview went well, for the Social Democrats themselves 
would prefer a small regular army to a big conscript one. 

This more friendly domestic atmosphere might well be 
shattered if Dr Adenauer agreed to the stationing of the 
strategic weapons on German soil. Fortunately the decision 
is not urgent. Mr Dulles has admitted that America at 
present has not got an intermediate missile ready for action. 
His offer is Zukunftsmusik, one more tune in the music of 
the spheres which western statesmen have been strumming 
so loudly ever since the sputnik took the air. 


EAST GERMANY 


Wintry Outlook 


HE citizens of eastern Germany are not in a cheerful 
mood this autumn. The sputnik has given disquieting 
evidence of the formidable quality of their Russian masters. 
The currency reform last month proved, as was feared, a 
herald of a new severity in economic and social policy. At 
the meeting of the central committee of the Socialist Unity 
party last month, Herr Ulbricht told an even gloomier tale 
than usual about the economy. The 1957 plan has flopped, 
nearly a quarter of the state factories are working at a loss, 
and partly because of the upheavals in Poland and Hungary, 
the fuel and power problem is worse than ever. Targets 
for the five-year plan have been slashed, but still greater 
effort is to be devoted to fuel and investment industries and 
less to consumers. Working “norms ” are to be reviewed. 
A new campaign is opening against the small remaining 
private sector of the economy. 

Quickly responding, as usual, to the slightest scent of 
truculence in Moscow, Herr Ulbricht also returned to 
the time-honoured pastime of needling Berlin. His spokes- 
men complained about the use of the Berlin air corridor 
by private airlines. The underground services between the 
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sectors of the city were disturbed by “ repair works ” 5 
new boundary customs controls were threatened. 

But the Russians, it seems, have now called Herr Ulbricht 
to heel. East German politicians explained last weekend 
that they had no interest in creating tension in the city. 
Russia does not want a row about Berlin just now, because 
it is at present in a strong position in the endless diplomatic 
game over German reunification. Last week Herr Lahr, 
the unfortunate west German representative who went to 
Moscow in July to discuss trade, the establishment of con- 
sulates and, he hoped, repatriation of Germans in Russia, 
returned to the charge after an absence of a month. He 
still wants repatriation, and he still has little to give in 
return. With the prospects of new diplomatic initatives 
in Warsaw or Prague shattered by their break with Jugo- 
slavia, the west Germans can do little for reunification but 


sit meekly in the anterooms of the Kremlin waiting to be 
thrown a bone. 


GERMANY 


Reshuffle in the Lander 


HE federal elections in west Germany have set off a train 
T of changes in the governments of the Lander, which 
determine in turn the complexion of the Bundesrat (federal 
council). In Bavaria, the coalition composed of Social 
Democrats, the “ Bavarian party ”—the local equivalent of 
Scottish nationalists—and the small refugee party, having 
been in a creaking state for some time, collapsed shortly 
after the federal poll, and was replaced by a coalition led 
by the CSU, the South German branch of the Christian 
Democrats. In Lower Saxony, on the other hand, the Social 
Democrats have re-entered the government. Herr Hellwege, 
the chief minister, is one of a number of Christian Demo- 
crats who would like to assuage some of the bitterness left 
by the federal elections by bringing the Socialists into Land 
government. Irked by the action of his former coalition 
partners—the Free Democrats and refugee All-German 
Block—when they admitted six members of the neo-nazi 
DRP to their group in the Diet, he has joined up with the 
Socialists instead. The most spectacular change of all has 
been in independent-minded Hamburg. In Land elections 
there the Social Democrats won 54 per cent of votes, ousting 
the former coalition of the Christian Democrats, German 
Party and Free Democrats. Hamburg is traditionally 
Socialist and the local party is led by an exceptional group 
of men ; still, the victory has given a badly-needed boost to 
flagging Socialist spirits. 

This success in his home town may give added weight to 
the voice of Herr Wehner, one of three leading figures in 
the drive for reform within the Social Democratic party, 
who were lately elected to the executive of the parlia- 
mentary party. Herr Wehner stands doctrinally to the left of 
the other two—Professor Schmid and Herr Erler—and Herr 
Ollenhauer is not finding it easy to fit these three lively 
figures into the shadow cabinet he is trying to form. Still, 
a healthy leaven of change is evidently still working in 
German social democracy. Dr Adenauer’s relations with the 
opposition are returning after the elections to normal (which 
is not very good) ; he invited Herr Oflenhauer to see him on 
Thursday for a general political talk. Herr Strauss, the 
Minister of Defence, had already had frank talks with Pro- 
fessor Schmid and Herr Erler. Dr Adenauer can well afford 
this ; it is none the less welcome. 
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PENSIONS 


More Haste, Less Heed 


HE Pensions Bill has been hurried through the 
Commons this week with due political precipitancy. 
Three points of interest emerged from ministerial speeches 
during the second reading debate. First, Mr Boyd-Carpen- 
ter pleaded that the need for haste precluded any immediate 
change from a system of flat rate to graduated contributions ; 
a new system of collection such as graduated contributions 
would require—‘ perhaps something on the lines of the 
PAYE system but very different from that of the stamped 
card *—would necessarily take a considerable time to get 
working. This is a valid point—but a point against the par- 
liamentary hurry which has characterised this bill. The 
best economic, as distinct from political, course would 
have been to introduce a longer-term measure in graduated 
form, and to raise only national assistance rates in the 
interim. 

Secondly, about finance. Although the immediate effect 
of the bill will be to withdraw more purchasing power by 
higher contributions than is to be set loose by higher bene- 
fits, the minister was able to show that this disinflationary 
consequence is likely to be washed away even in the first 
year by: (a) the £16} million a year of war pensions increases 
now to be implemented outside the bill, and (b) an expected 
loss in income and profits tax (as a result, mainly, of the 
fact that the higher employers’ contributions will be charge- 
able as a business cost). In 1958 this whole operation seems 
likely to be broadly self-balancing, although it will increase 
the insurance fund’s deficit in later years. Strangely, 
however, the minister, instead of claiming credit for this 
proper aim at balance for 1958, seemed eager—by tracing 
movements in and out of particular funds instead of looking 
at the impact on total purchasing power—to imply that he 
was unwisely giving a lot of the Exchequer’s money away. 


This part of his speech was an odd exercise in fiscal 
obfuscation. 


Skiffle Group in Perspective 


N the second reading, the parliamentary secretary at 
last brought official recalculation of the arithmetic in 
Labour’s pensions plan into a form suitable for debate. 
instead of only for propaganda. The Government estimates 
that if the principles in Labour’s plan were carried out 
they would require a total levy on earnings for pensions 
of something like 13 per cent, instead of the 10 per cent 
provided in the working model, and a further 7 per cent, 
making 20 per cent in all, if similar provision is to be made 
for sickness and unemployment benefit. 
The total contribution under the present national insurance 
scheme is equal to about 7 per cent of average industrial 
earnings, and there is no real reason why sickness and 
unemployment benefit should rise precisely in line with 
superannuation benefit. These figures still suggest that the 
Labour party’s scheme could serve as a useful nucleus for 
future pensions planning, provided it were subject to wide 
marginal adjustment—coupled, perhaps, with some pro- 
vision whereby employers might offer to finance the large 
increases required in their contributions as an alternative 
to financing one or two years’ new wage demands. Un- 
fortunately, both parties are still a long way from accepting 
this median view. 
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MILK 


Less, Cheaper or Better? 


HERE is as yet no need to assume that the Milk Market- 
T ing Board, which is holding a conference of regional 
committee representatives on December 3rd, will neces- 
sarily yield to the pressure now building up among some 
of its constituents for quota restrictions on milk produc- 
tion. But it is a possibility to which public opinion should 
be alerted in advance. The board is confronted with a milk 
surplus which, thanks to the two-tier—liquid and manu- 
facturing—guaranteed price system, directly affects the pro- 
ducer’s pocket, as surpluses in bacon or eggs do not. The 
proper answer, of course, would be to set a price low 
enough to clear the liquid milk market and drive high-cost 
producers out of the dairying business. But that is pre- 
cisely what farmers consider that the guarantee system was 
designed to avert. Moreover, the increase in the consumer’s 
readiness to Drink More Milk in response to lower prices 
is at present consumption levels an admittedly doubtful 
quantity. That so many more British than American con- 
sumers, including children, should positively and fervently 
dislike the stuff as a beverage is a mysterious fact, but a 
fact none the less. 

Consumers might indeed respond encouragingly to 
another possible move, which is to reduce supplies by set- 
ting higher standards for liquid milk, with universal 
tuberculin testing and higher fat and non-fat solid content ; 
and, even if quantities consumed did not increase, the gain 
to nutrition and health would be something solid to set 
against the missed chance of a lower price. This alterna- 
tive also, however, is bound to displease those many farmers 
on whom it would impose heavy expenditure in order to 
comply with the new standards. The one outcome which 
presents no advantage whatever to the consumer, and which 
is likely to appeal most strongly to the multitude of weak 
producers, is an all-round quota scheme imposing all- 
round cuts. If the Milk Marketing Board is to preserve 
any pretensions to be more than the facade of a coercive 
cartel, it should slap down any such scheme beyond possi- 
bility of resurrection. 

One other suggestion can be made. Notoriously it is 
the quick turnover and regular receipts of the milk producer 
which foster dairy farming. There would be great advan- 
tages in a “ beef cheque ” as reliable and automatic as the 
“ milk cheque ” is today ; even were it on average no larger, 
many small and remote producers—whose collection costs 
alone make their milk outrageously expensive and raise the 
average price to the consumer out of all proportion to the 
amount supplied—would then thankfully go over to beef. 
In the nature of things this cannot be completely achieved. 
But is it entirely impossible to devise a change in the 
methods of payment which would lessen the present artificial 
incentive to produce the wrong commodity ? 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


President and Party Boss 


PON the shoulders of whoever sits in the Hradcany castle 
U in Prague there descends some shadow of the mantle 
worn by his illustrious predecessors, Presidents Masaryk 
and Benes. 


In Czechoslovakia, alone among the Soviet 
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satellites, the office of president has both popular prestige— 
even when held by a communist—and some real consti- 
tutional powers. Six years ago Gottwald, the president, 
defeated Slansky, the party boss ; his victory may have 
owed much to his office. After the fall of Slansky, Gottwald 
became, in effect, party boss as well as president. But 
when he died suddenly in 1953 his successor as president, 
Mr Zapotocky, was not given control of the party as well. 

Mr Zapotocky has now died too. The principal aspirant 
for his post was widely believed to be Mr Siroky, the prime 
minister, whose appointment would have had the advantage 
of pleasing Slovakia, whence he comes. But the choice has 
fallen on the secretary-general of the party, Antonin 
Novotny, who is to keep his key post as well. Mr Novotny, 
still in his early fifties, has had a meteoric rise to power ; 
it is only six years since he first appeared in the inner circles 
of the party. Despite his reputation as an uncompromising 
Stalinist, he seems to have won the favour of Mr Khrush- 
chev, who singled him out very noticeably when he visited 
Prague in June. 

The new president enters on a troubled heritage, for 
Czechoslovakia is no longer quite the model satellite it once 
seemed to be. No explosion is likely, but there is increas- 
ing discontent below the surface. (A joke now going the 
rounds in Prague describes how, when a lecturer on Soviet 
rocketry said that it would soon be possible to get to the 
moon, a voice piped up: “ Please, when will it be possibie 
to get to Vienna ?”) About a month ago the government, 
seeking a safety valve, invited criticism of its policies and 
proposals. But it is reported that some of the meetings 
held for this purpose got out of hand ; there were disturb- 
ances and arrests were made. The government back- 
pedalled rapidly and made it clear that it wanted critical 
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views to be not expressed, but exterminated. A new spy 
scare, and fresh drives against absentees, “ hooligans ” and 
teddy boys, may presage more repressive measures. 
Meanwhile the decision to reunite in one person the party 
boss and the president was probably made in the hope that 
the prestige traditionally attaching to the presidency would 
help to bolster up the party. 


JAPAN 
Mr Kisht’s Visiting Cards 


© judge by his belief in personal contacts, Mr Kishi, 
"Tithe Japanese- prime minister, has great faith in his 
own charm. He is making good will visits to nine countries, 
including Australia and New Zealand, which were at war 
with, or occupied by, Japan, and whose trust and trade 
Japan is now trying to recapture. This follows on his visits 
to six Asian countries last May. Since he will have less 
than two days in any one country, Mr Kishi cannot be 
expected to make any detailed proposals to his hosts ; and 
he has Been very careful to emphasise, as he did before 
his American visit, that he has no definite object in view. 
But much as he may value the warmth of human friendship, 
he certainly hopes that his tour will eventually produce 
more’ solid results. 

The Japanese are well aware that they need long-term 
markets in south-east Asia very badly indeed. This arises 
partly out of their fear of a general slump, and partly out 
of China’s trading policy. The Chinese have recently 
proved to be serious rivals in the selling of cheap consumer 
goods and textiles to south-east Asia ; Japanese trade with 
China has been disappointing in spite of the hopes aroused 
by the relaxation of the embargo ; and negotiations for the 
establishment of a Chinese trade mission in Japan broke 
down recently because China insisted that the envoys should 
have quasi-diplomatic status. The Japanese, therefore, have 
not much chance of expanding their markets in China in 
the near future, and unless they move quickly they may find 
the Chinese edging them out of south-cast Asia too. 

Having failed to persuade the United States that the 
development of new markets for Japan was a worthy use 
for dollars, Mr Kishi now hopes to make do with home 
produced yen, supplied to individual countries under 
bilateral agreements, and not, as had been originally 
proposed, paid into a common fund. Where, exactly, the 
yen are coming from, and what sort of agreements he is 
thinking of, have not been made clear. Before Mr Kishi’s 
pipe-dream can materialise, there is some hard preliminary 
work to be done, including the payment of reparations to 
Indonesia and Vietnam. (Indonesia is asking for about 
$800 million ; the claims of Vietnam have not even been 
discussed.) Mr Kishi’s round of visits may be a good 
beginning, but more visits and additional supplies of charm 
must follow before the south-east Asian countries can be 
sold on the peaceful co-prosperity which they certainly need. 


KENYA 


_Mr Mboya’s Reply 


‘iE reasons which the African elected members have 
‘| now given for rejecting the new Lennox-Boyd constitu- 
tion for Kenya (analysed in The Economist last week) 
confirm that their uncompromising demand for an “ uncom- 
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pensated ” addition of 15 African seats in the Legislature 
was not merely based on the accepted fact that the Africans 
were under-represented. It was also designed to give Mr 
Mboya leverage in the Legislature to enable him to extort 
further concessions. “ All changes and reforms are related to 
the long-term objective,” says the statement. With fifteen 
more elected Africans, Mr Mboya could have made it diffi- 
cult to achieve the “ political stability ” he says Kenya needs 
—except at the cost of a series of bargains with him which 
would have brought rapidly nearer the subjection of the 
country to complete African control. Mr Mboya concedes 
that there must be a transitional period before such control ; 
his object, of course, was to have a decisive voice in the 
length of that period. Nobody can doubt that the present 
constitution is purely transitional, but Mr Mboya has lost 
his first bid to determine how brief the transition shall be. 

His complaint that the Lennox-Boyd constitution, which 
will increase African representation by at least eleven, might 
lead to a South African situation is a bogy ; but clearly it 
does point to a constitution which for a considerable time 
will be somewhere between that of the Rhodesian Federa- 
tion, where white domination in the race partnership is 
entrenched for a longish time, and of West Africa, where 
Africans rule uncontrolled. Mr Mboya believed that by 
refusal to bargain he could put Kenya irrevocably on the 
West African tack, and he has, at least for the moment, 
failed. 

This will be a blow to his leadership. He will not be 
able to take the dispute to African mass-meetings, and work 
up a mass campaign, since the emergency ban on Kenya- 
wide African political activity remains. He cannot stop the 
new African members being elected ; they may not accept 
his leadership, and not all of his present followers would 
stick to him if there were another focus of loyalty. This 
does not mean that the current of African nationalism will 
cease to flow. But just how strong it now is will be shown 
when the new African members of the Legislature voice 
their views next March. This will give an indication how 
long the Lennox-Boyd compromise will last. 


THE MONARCHY 


No Bobs for Debs 


HE people who must be really grieved at the Queen’s 
decision not to hold any more presentation parties for 
debutantes after next year are those ladies who, for a 
large fee, sponsor girls who have no suitably qualified friends 
or relations of their own. Particularly pleased, on the other 
hand, are those who regard presentation as the very root of 
a social hierarchy that causes them real pain. Pleased, too, 
are a few over-optimistic fathers who see a chance of saving 
a thousand pounds or so on a daughter’s “ season,” 
although, in fact, the end of presentation at court is unlikely 
to have any marked effect on the succession of private balls 
which are the most expensive feature of this upper- 
class marriage market. Finally there is satisfaction 
among those who have views about the changing role of the 
monarchy. The announcement from the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s office said that the Queen will hold additional garden 
parties instead, so that she can meet more people. Her 


_ Majesty’s work as Head of the Commonwealth becomes 


steadily more important and rightly takes precedence over 
local customs, however agreeable: ; 
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New readers begin here 


There are more readers in the world than ever before. 
And their number continues to grow. An increasing 
proportion of the 90,000,000 children born into the 
world each year will grow up to learn how to read and 
write. That is the measure of the growth, in quantity 
and responsibility, of the world’s Press. That, too, is 
why the paper maker must take the long view. He is 
concerned not only with the immediate tomorrow but 
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also with a future five, ten, twenty years hence. To 
meet the challenge that will arise then he plans now, 
supported by long-term arrangements with publishers, 
equally confident of the future. Bowaters, with their 
resources and skill already established in equal strength 
on either side of the Atlantic, are building, as always in 
their history, for a clearly visible future — a future in 
which there are more readers than ever before. 
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CRIME 








Murder and Violence 






UPPORTERS of capital punishment have been quick to 
S seize on the increase in the number of murders this year 
to show that the Homicide Act was wrong and should be 
repealed. Abolitionists should, in fact, be prepared for this 
campaign to be intensified, for the unrevised total for the 
whole year, unless the figures for October, November and 
December are exceptionally low, will be over 200. 

But Mr Butler did not allow himself to be rattled when 
giving figures to the House of Commons last week ; nor 
was there any cause for him to feel rattled. In the first 
place, the number of murders fluctuates considerably from 
month to month, and it is much too soon to say whether 
the high figures in the middle of this year were the result 
of the coming into force of the Homicide Act in March 
or were pure chance. Secondly, the trend in the annual 
number of murders, though it also fluctuates, has on the 
whole been upwards for a generation. According to the 
criminal statistics for 1956, published last week (Cmnd 286), 
the annual average of murders in the years 1930-34 was 
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103 ; in 1950-54, it was 130. (This average is lower than 
would be expected from Mr Butler’s figures because his 
included cases recorded as murder but later found not to 
be.) The increase in murder has gone with an increase in 
all crimes of violence—the figure for 1956 is between 
three and four times that of 1938. It has also gone 
with an increase in the population and with under- 
manned police forces. The most that could be argued for 
the death penalty is that without it the upward trend in 
murder might have been more pronounced. But there is 
no proof of this, and it is certainly premature to argue that 
its suspension in 1956 and partial reintroduction in 1957 
have had any effect on the figures for last year and this. 














MALAYA 






Chin Peng Tries Again 





UST over two months after Malaya became independent, 
Chin Peng, the communist leader, has again asked for 
a parley to discuss terms for ending the terrorist war. It 
has been quickly assumed in Kuala Lumpur that Chin Peng 
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has now decided to accept the terms of surrender which he 
rejected after the Baling parley in 1955, thus conveniently 
enabling the Prime Minister, Tengku Abdul Rahman, to 
make good his promise to the Malayan public that he would 
end the emergency by August, 1958. 

It may be so. But Chin Peng’s letter (which has been 
tested, it is reported, for genuineness) does not speak of 
surrender. It merely hopes for “a just and fair agreement 
in order to end this war,” and the only indication that the 
Communists are in a more amenable frame of mind than in 
1955 is the phrase: “ It is expected that this time agreement 
will be reached to our mutual satisfaction.” Why the terms 
rejected at Baling should be any more to Chin Peng’s satis- 
faction now is hard to see. They involved disbandment of 
the Malayan Communist party, surrender of arms, agree- 
ment,to keep out of any politics for a specified time, sur- 
veillance for those Communists who wished to stay in 
Malaya under these terms, and deportation for the rest, 
if (as most are) China-born. Perhaps Chin Peng feels that 
though he will have to lose much more face than he offered 
to lose at Baling (where he demanded the right to keep his 
arms, as if in a truce between combatants, and gave himself 
tremendous airs), he can still salvage something of great 
substance round the table. There is little doubt that what 
he wants is elbow-room to continue the struggle by political 
agitation and penetration—and he wants to start work just 
as the opposition to the Tengku’s government is develop- 
ing. The Tengku must realise how unwise it would be to 
give him any such chance, and is certainly likely to stipulate 
that the ex-terrorists, round whom glamour will gather as 
Malaya’s wounds heal, shall play no part in politics until 
after the election two years hence. The Tengku feels 
strong politically. But Chin Peng has something to sell 
too—for the cost of the emergency is heavy and the new 
state needs the money for economic development. The 
danger is that the Tengku will be tempted to give just a 
little more than is safe with adversaries as ruthless, single- 
minded, and supple as Chin Peng and his 1,800 men. 


ARAB UNITY 


Caravans Start from Damascus 


HERE is a strong feeling among Arabs—including 
- thoughtful and internationally experienced ones—that 
one day the Arab lands of the Middle East will join up. 
They admit that the divisions imposed by the West have 
some significance ; they admit that Egypt has a streak of 
a nationalism that belongs to the Nile valley ; they add that 
the process may take a century. But the goal gives most 
of them a lift of the heart ; so will last Monday’s meeting 
at which the Syrian parliament and 40 visiting Egyptian 
parliamentarians unanimously passed a resolution calling on 
the governments of Egypt and Syria to enter into immediate 
discussions for federal union. 

People notoriously better at dreaming of ends than at 
organising means have got no further than the feux de joie 
stage. Even heads gone grey with experience inside Benelux 
or the Coal and Steel Community would quail at the idea of 
working out practical details for unifying customs, agri- 
cultural development and foreign trade (three of the pro- 
claimed targets) between two countries with 300 miles of 
sea between them, one with excellent ports and the other 
with a single overcrowded harbour, one working under a 
dictator and single party and the other still cleaving to 
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a multi-party system, and both competing in the same 
markets to sell cotton crops on which their economies 
depend. Their respective economies could become in part 
complementary were Syria ready to turn itself into Egypt’s 
granary. But will the merchant-farmer of Aleppo want 
to give up his profitable cotton ventures in the interests 
of a common economy and of feeding underfed Egyptians ? 

In a word, the immediate outlook for a greater degree 
of success than Arab “unions” and “fertile crescent 
schemes ” have so far attained is dim except in one realm— 
that of propaganda. The most substantial link between 
Egypt and Syria is that both are neutralist republics and 
therefore “ against” western commitments in general, and 
kings in particular. The news of their union is bound to 
cause disturbance in Jordan (where both are financing cam- 
paigns against King Hussein) and in Lebanon (the situation 
in which is described by our special correspondent on 
page 689). 

Arabs fancy likening their unity to a caravan. To fall 
in with their metaphor, this caravan has made the first move 
on a long journey. For several classic reasons, Arab cara- 
vans never go far on the first day. 


COMPULS ORY PURCHASE 


A Council with a Conscience 


HE Tynemouth Borough Council, an anti-Socialist 
TE authority, has a delicacy of conscience rare among local 
councils. It compulsorily purchased for housing purposes, 
some ten years ago, a site in North Shields ; did not use it 5 
decided recently that it was not in fact needed ; and pro- 
posed to sell it back to the original owner for the original 
purchase price plus legal expenses. Since an industrial 
buyer was in the market, this would have restored to the 
owner a profit of which the compulsory purchase order had 
deprived him. This proposal has, according to the press, 
been “vetoed” by the Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government ; more accurately, the Minister has pointed out 
that under section 105, subsection iii, of the Housing Act 
of 1957, the council is bound to sell any lands acquired 
by compulsory purchase for the Lest price reasonably avail- 
able. Neither the council nor the ministry has any discre- 
tion in law in this matter ; the question is whether the law 
itself is an ass. 

The general principle that such land must be sold for 
the best price that it will fetch is undoubtedly sound ; any 
other would open the door to too many possibilities of legally 
unchallengeable graft at the ratepayers’ expense. The 
danger that public authorities may be encouraged, by this 
irreversibility of compulsory purchase, to make land specula- 
tion a normal part of their activities, is probably not serious ; 
compulsory purchase orders, even without the further safe- 
guards recommended by the Franks report, must rest on a 
substantial proof of public necessity. The Tynemouth case, 
however, does indicate the need for a minor amendment to 


the 1957 Act, which, without prejudice to the general: 


principle of selling in the best market, should provide for 
the possibility of redress to ex-owners. Compulsory pur- 
chase is always, at best, a necessary evil—a departure, in 
the overriding public interest, from the normal principle of 
the undisturbed enjoyment of legitimate property rights. 
When it proves, owing to error of judgment or unforeseeable 
change of circumstances, to have been in fact unnecessary, 
there should at the very least be no legal barrier to its 
reversal. 
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PHILIPPINES 


Diet or Dinner? 


T would be a mistake to be too patronising, or too 

gloomy, about the recent presidential elections in the 
Philippines. The comic opera touches, the brawls, the 
newspaper bribery and the petty graft were mild by the 
standards of ten years ago, and they had a negligible effect 
on the results. What should be really worrying the 
Filipinos, is what will happen at the next elections four 
years hence. Will the Filipinos fall back into the slough 
of graft and maladministration out of which they were pain- 
fully dragging themselves when President Magsaysay was 
killed in an aeroplane accident last April ? Or will they 
be able to make up the ground already lost in pre-election 
intrigues and go forward again ? 

Mr Garcia, who, as vice-president, took over when Mr 
Magsaysay was killed, and who now has been elected presi- 
dent in his own right, has not yet given any indication 
that he has the courage or ability to tackle the mounting 
inflation and the yawning trade gap. He may have been 
biding his time until he was firmly in the saddle, since he 
would have found it impossible to make any worthwhile 
reforms without antagonising some of his backers. There 
have been recent reports that he is planning drastic cuts 
in non-development projects and that he is going to impose 
new monetary checks. But it is one thing to draw up a 
diet, quite another actually to keep off cakes and cream. 
If Mr Garcia succumbs to temptation, accepts another help- 
ing of American aid, and postpones his reforms to another 
day, he may find that he has left it too late to carry out 
his good resolutions, and that Filipino politics have sunk 
back into their old vicious circle of corruption, incompe- 
tence and financial crisis. Should that happen it may take 
another emergency, on the scale of that caused by the com- 
munist bandits,.to get them out of it again. 


PARLIAMENT 


Private Bills 


HE annual ballot among MPs for the right to introduce 
ase members’ Bills has produced the usual variety. 
Although 20 MPs are allowed to introduce bills during 
a session, only six days are set aside for second reading 
debates, so only the first six members have much chance 
of seeing their brainchildren reach the Statute Book. One 
or two of those lower down can just be lucky with some- 
thing very small, quite uncontroversial and favoured by 
the Government ; but otherwise the lower places are used 
for kite flying, or simply self-expression. This session, the 
top six bills are: 

(1) Matrimonial Proceedings (Children) : To provide that 
divorce decrees should not be made absolute until proper 
arrangements have been made for the care of any children 
of the marriage. Sponsored by Mr Arthur Moyle (Lab), 

it has a good chance of going through. 

(2) Variation of Trusts : To extend the jurisdiction of the 
courts tO vary trusts in the interests of beneficiaries and 
io sanction dealings with trust property. Sponsored by Mr 
Petre Crowder (Con) it is a very worthwhile reform. 

(3) Local Government (Scotland) : To allow local authori- 
ties in Scotland to erect omnibus shelters and queue 
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barriers. Sponsored by Sir James Henderson Stewart 

(Con), it certainly seems unexceptionable ! 

(4) Compensation (Acquisition and Planning) : To pro- 
vide for compensation at market values, instead of on the 
basis of rateable values, when land is compulsorily acquired 
under an Act of Parliament, or when the value is affected 
by the operation of the Town and Country Planning Acts. 
Sponsored by Captain Corfield (Con), it seems too big 
a measure to be carried through by a private member. 

(5) Metropolitan Police 1839 (Amendment) : To raise the 
present £2 maximum penalty for threatening, a usive or 
insulting behaviour—this, as a deterrent to “teddy boys” 
and the like. Sponsored by Mr Stevens (Con), it is a 
symptom of present day pressure for a “ tougher” penal 
policy, which Mr Butler in general resists. 

(6) Children and Young Persons (Registered Clubs) : To 
impose in clubs the same restrictions on the entry or em- 
ployment of young persons during permitted licensing as 
already exist in pubs. Sponsored by Mr Simmons (Lab), 
it is a hardy teetotaller’s perennial. 

Bills lower in the ballot cover such subjects as: 

(a) Deer hunting : Sir Frederick Messer (Lab) wants to 
prohibit the hunting of deer with hounds ; if reached it will 
inspire an excitable debate, but wil] not be passed. 

(b) Office conditions : Mr Victor Yates (Lab) has a bill 
to implement that part of the Gowers Report which covers 
the improvement and regulation of conditions in offices. 
It has virtually no chance of being reached. 

(c) Betting : With the support of Mr Chuter Ede, a former 
Home Secretary, the indefatigable Mr George Wigg (Lab) 
has produced a bill to implement that part of the Royal 
Commission on Gambling’s report which deals with totalisa- 
tor betting. He wants to allow the tote to take both credit 
and postal cash bets, and to give them a copyright of tote 
odds. This is a classic example of a kite-flying bill, which 
has no chance of getting anywhere as a private member’s 
measure, but may stir the Government into remembering 
its twice broken pledge to act itself. 

(d) Opticians : Mr Ronald Russell (Con) proposes the 
registration of opticians, and the creation of a central 
regulating body. for the profession. 

With the Royal Commission on Marriage and Divorce 
now available, there are two or three other small bills deal- 
ing with various aspects of this field ; one of them, by Mr 
Deedes (Con), would extend grounds for divorce from the 
insane, and might possibly be reached. Mr William Teeling 
(Con) has a bill to amend the law on double death duties, 
which has as good a chance as any outside the first six; it is 
the second measure for discussion on January 24th, after 
the Scots have talked (presumably not too lengthily) about 
their bus shelters. If reached, it could arouse some Con- 
servative agitation against the Inland Revenue. 


RHODESIA 


Next Monday’s Debate 


N Monday the opposition will have its opportunity to 
O challenge Lord Home’s approval of the Rhodesian 
government’s bill amending the federation’s constitution. 
it would not be surprising if some Tory members voted with 
it. The African Affairs Board, a committee of six Federal 
Assembly members representing African interests, had voted 
against the bill, and the British Government’s decision to 
overrule this objection will seriously discredit the board 
in African eyes. The bill enlarges the assembly, keeping 
the ratio of black to white members constant ; ‘since the 
white representation is already much the larger, this means 
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that only six Africans are added, compared with an increase 
of eighteen “ unspecified ” (that is, European) members. 
The board’s more important objection is that although the 
proposals for a two-tier franchise will give the vote to some 
Africans, at least half the African members will hence- 
forward be elected on a roll that is predominantly European, 

The Commons debate may throw useful light on the 
powers that Britain still retains over the two protectorates, 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. There has been some 
doubt whether the various responsibilities surrendered to the 
federal prime minister have been legally transferred or 
merely revocably delegated by colonial secretaries. Africans 
in the protectorates may be surprised to discover to what 
extent they still remain the wards of the British parliament ; 
Westminster ought to consider how deeply committed it is 
in practical as well as moral terms. 

The Labour party’s attitude to the federation has always 
been waffly, and although it may prefer to leave it so 
while in opposition, the debate may force it to make up 
its mind. Behind all the constitutional tinkering, the 
important question is how much more responsibility the 
Government will surrender to the federation when the 
situation has to be reviewed some time between 1960 and 
1962. In Ghana and Nigeria power is handed over to 
Africans ; timing is the main subject of dispute. The process 
of granting self-government has by now generated a momen- 
tum that seems to be leading in Rhodesia to final transfer of 
power to the European minority. Thus the white com- 
munity in the federation is becoming the beneficiary of a 
policy tailored to West African requirements. 


Che Economist 
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PRESS CODE WANTED 


We really need a code of literary honour in England. 
q ... There is no department of English life in which 

the duty of caution and scrupulous exactness in 
exhibiting the grounds of evidence on which any injurious 
statement rests, is so little appreciated as by the newspaper 
press. Each paper is eager to be the first in teaching the 
public and criticising political error: and as rumour always 
anticipates information, the first hasty accusations of the 
newspapers against public men are oftener founded on 
presumptive than on real facts. . . . Yet when error is 
proved, or evidence fails, the press pass over their allega- 
tions in‘absolute silence. No amende honorable makes up 
to the injured for the anxiety and pain these hasty and 
trenchant accusations have caused The press seems 
to think that its prima facie duty is to mistrust public 
men, and that it has only performed its duty honourably 
in denouncing them on the slenderest evidence, and simpy 
ceasing to denounce them when that evidence fails. 
The English Press sadly needs a deeper sense of personal 
responsibility, a keener spirit of literary honour .. . that 
would realise distinctly the deep wrongfulness of pre- 
sumptuous and unfounded accusation, and that would also 
realise the duty of repairing and confessing such a wrong, 
when it had been done, with the same generous zeal that 
certainly actuates even most editors and writers in their 
private relations. The veil of anonymous writing seems 
often to hide us even more completely from ourselves than 
from the public; and moral obligations, which we should 
feel keenly in our own persons, we are too apt entirely to 
ignore under our vague and irresponsible relation to the 
world of readers. 
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LETTERS 








Health Minister’s Veto 


Sir—In your issue of November 9th 
you state that “There has been an 
increasing number of cases where 
Labour controlled councils negotiate 
with the unions, not at arm’s length, but 
arm in arm.” This is both offensive and 
inaccurate, In the local government 
service single councils, whether Tory 
or Labour controlled, do not negotiate 
wages with the unions. Local govern- 
ment employees’ wages are determined 
nationally through the channels of the 
National Joint Council for Local 
Authorities’ Services (Manual Workers), 
the National Joint Council for County 
Council Roadmen and the National 
Joint Council for Local Authorities’ 
Administrative and Clerical Staffs. 

The local authority representatives on 
these National Joint Councils are not 
elected by single councils but appointed 
by Tory controlled bodies such as the 
County Councils Association, the 
Association of Municipal Corporations 
and Urban and Rural Councils Associa- 
tions. No local council, Labour or Tory 
controlled, can pay a wage in excess of 
the rate decided by the National Joint 
CounciJs. If any local council dis- 
regarded this arrangement and paid 
wages in excess of the nationally agreed 
rate it would quickly receive the atten- 
tion of the District Auditor. 

You are also wide of the mark when 
you say that “the National Joint Council 
for Manual Workers adds a penny per 
hour every few months to the wages of 
women working in the school meals 
service.” The women are part-timers, 
working at high pressure for about two 
or three hours a day. The increases for 
a general assistant in “A” Zone over a 
period of five years are as follows: 
Hourly Rate: 1952, 2s. Id.; 1953, 
2s. 14d.3; 1954, 28. 2%d.; 1955, 2s. §d.3 
1956, 2s. 74d.; 1957, 2s. 94d. 

A total increase of 84d. over a period 
of five years, involving 62 months, 
hardly squares with your calculation of 
“a penny per hour every few months.” 
—Yours faithfully, BRYN ROBERTS 

National Union of Public Employees 


* 


Sir—The salaries quoted in your article 
of November 9th are misleading as they 
are those of male clerks and will not 
apply to female clerks until January 1, 
1961. The current rate for female clerks 
is in fact £181 at 15 years of age, rising 
to £405 at age 27. More than 60 per 
cent of the administrative and clerical 
staffs—men and women—are receiving 
salaries ranging from £181 to £515 per 
annum. 

The increase in the number of staff in 
the health service is suggested as being 
the result of the operation of Parkinson’s 
Law, whereas it is as a direct result of 
slowly expandéag health service pro- 





visions. Indeed, the increase of admini- 
strative and clerical staffs in the health 
service is no greater than that in every 
other sphere of industrial and commer- 
cial activity. You say that “... the best 
hope of finding money for wage increases 
would be to prune and reorganise the 
staff...” Are you unaware of the ex- 
tensive inquiry conducted by _ the 
Ministry’s review teams some six years 
ago—an investigation which is without 
parallel in any undertaking, public or 
private, and which recommended the 
appropriate establishments for various 
kinds of hospital staffs, as well as some 
regrading? Moreover, there is a most 
strict budgetary control which makes it 
almost impossible to increase staffs 
without effecting economies in other 
directions. 

I cannot reconcile the views expressed 
in your articles “ Between the Upper and 
the Nether” of January, 1956, with the 
attitude you now display towards the 
present serious position in the health 
service. In The Economist of January 
28, 1956 (page 280) you said “ Nobody 
ever took a deliberate decision to depress 
the living standards of the salaried 
classes ; it has happened because nobody 
has appreciated how strong is the com- 
bined effect of inflation and taxation. 
Indeed, it is as good as certain that, if 
the matter had ever been seriously con- 
sidered, the decision would have been to 
maintain at least the absolute standards 
of a class of people who are by no means 
rich and generally deserve well of the, 
people.” You now know, of course, that 
someone has taken a deliberate decision 
to depress the living standards of salaried 
classes in the health service, who are the 
most lowly paid in any public service 
and who “deserve well ”—nay more— 
just simple justice.—Yours faithfully, 

JouHNn L. Rosson 
National and Local Government Officers 
Association (Scottish District), 
Glasgow 


Salad Hours 


Sir—Might I suggest that the 
“problem” of how to rationalise the 
British housewife’s vegetable buying is 
easily solved ? It lies in the develop- 
ment in this country of the type of self- 
service supermarket which has found 
such favour with the American public. 
In such an establishment, the lettuce 
lies on a refrigerated counter in its own 
“breathing ” cellophane packet, ready 
to be picked up by the housewife who, 
should she feel disposed towards lengthy 
discourse, in the “ will I, won’t I ” vein, 
with one of the few assistants necessary 
to a selfservice store, would surely soon 
be deterred by the awareness of the 
steady stream of her fellows, treading on 
her heels.—Yours faithfully, 
Paisley J. C. Kincaip 
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The Writing of History 


George III and the Historians 


By Herbert Butterfield. 
Collins. 304 pages. 2Is. 


| 1929 and 1930 Sir Lewis Namier 
published his two great books, “ The 
Structure of Politics at the Accession of 
George III” and “England in the Age 
of the American Revolution ”, works in 
which a very small section of English 
political life was studied under a micro- 
scope of great power and high definition. 
In 1931 Professor Butterfield published 
his essay, “ The Whig Interpretation of 
History,” in which he attacked the Whig 
historians (unspecified except for Lord 
Acton) for having falsified the past by 
interpreting and judging it in terms of 
the present. Sir Lewis had: relied on 
massive and minute research and precise 
analysis; Mr Butterfield on broad gen- 
eralisations and persuasive appeals. But 
if the methods were different the mes- 
sage appeared the same. When Mr 
Butterfield wrote that “It is only by 
undertaking an actual piece of research 
and looking at some point in history 
through the microscope that we can 
really visualise the complicated move- 
ments that lie behind any historical 
change,” he appeared to be arguing for 
just the kind of work that Sir Lewis 
had completed. And when Mr Butter- 
field wrote of “ the tricks that time plays 
with the purposes of men, as it turns 
those purposes to ends not realised,” 
he appeared to be echoing Sir Lewis’s 
comment: that “The correlation of 
human activities to their avowed pur- 
poses is in most spheres so dim and 
uncertain. that one wonders how any- 
thing is ever achieved.” 

But now Mr Butterfield finds it neces- 
sary to sound a different alarm. The 
Whig historians have diminished to the 
status of “defunct popularisers and 
text-book writers ”; and the new enemy 
is what Professor Butterfield calls “the 
Namier school”. Mr Butterfield paints 
so alarming a picture of this new enemy 
that he may unnerve those who should 
be manning the defences. The Namier 
school “represents the most powerfully 
organised squadron in our historical 
world at the present time,” and it is 
protected not by refutable dogma but by 
“massive researches”. Indeed there is 
a real danger that by 1984 “a whole 
field of study might become the mono- 
poly of a group and a party, all review- 
ing one another and standing shoulder 
to shoulder.” What is threatened, Mr 
Butterfield contends, is the conception 
of history as a narrative record of pur- 
poses, ideas and conscious endeavours. 

How then is the enemy to be over- 
come? Mr Butterfield declines the 
direct assault. First, in am essay on 


“The historian and his evidence,” we 


are reminded that historians are human 
and fallible, that evidence can be weak 
or tainted and that even brilliant his- 
torians can “ miss the target because they 
insist on reading only the original 
sources.” Then, in the longest and 
most solid section of the book, we are 
conducted through the historiography 
of the early years of George III’s reign 
from 1802, when Adolphus published 
his history, to 1929, when Sir Lewis 
Namier’s first work appeared. From 
this it emerges that the interpretation 
has been predominantly Tory and that 
the shortlived Whig view was already 
being corrected by Professor Temperley 
and Winstanley at Cambridge early in 
this century. This allows Mr. Butter- 
field to bring one of his main charges 
against the Namier school: that what is 
true in their work is not new and that 
what is new is not true, or at least not 
proved. But Winstanley himself thought 
otherwise; when reviewing “ The Struc- 
ture of Politics ” in 1929, he wrote that 
the advancement of knowledge, however, 
is not always a painless process, and Mr 

Namier’s readers are called upon to dis- 

card long-cherished beliefs . . . there 

is no doubt that all of us will be com- 
pelled to revise and modify many of our 
previous conceptions. 

At last we come within sight of the 
enemy. Their commander is treated 
with great respect, perhaps in the hope 
that he may desert his followers. Sir 
Lewis is described as a “ creative force,” 
“a pioneer and a stimulus” who has 
achieved “ results that stand as a solid 
contribution to scholarship.” It is only 
“if we carry the idea of Sir Lewis to an 
extreme ” that history becomes a point- 
less series of non-sequiturs: and since 
Sir Lewis is elsewhere said to have re- 
turned to “a more central tradition”, 
concern seems needless. There remain, 
however, the close ranks of “the most 
powerfully organised squadron in our 
historical world”. Most of them were 
apparently away on leave when Mr 
Butterfield made his reconnaissance; 
and he was only able to identify Dr 
Owen and Mr John Brooke, with an 
occasional glimpse of Mr Romney Sedg- 
wick. Against these targets Mr Butter- 
field directs some effective shots. But 
he is not always fair. He seizes on and 
mocks Dr Owen’s confession that he has 
explained the fall of Walpole “from a 
purely mechanical point of view ”, wholly 
suppressing the fact that Dr Owen goes 
on to discuss what he considers more 
significant reasons. 

Many charges are made against “the 
Namier school ” in general; for instance, 
that the school has been “curiously 
neglectful of London”. Yet Miss 
Sutherland paid due tribute to Sir Lewis 
Namier’s inspiration both in her book 
on the East India Company and in her 
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essay on London in the “Essays pre- 


sented to Sir Lewis Namier”. At other 
times Mr Butterfield discovers differ- 
ences and backsliding within the Namier 
ranks; this suggests that it is as danger- 
ous to impute monolithic solidarity to 
those influenced by Sir Lewis Namier 
as, on Mr Butterfield’s own evidence, 
it was to impute it to the Whig inter- 
preters of history. 


Aunt Georgy 


Georgina Hogarth and the 


Dickens Circle 


By Arthur A. Adrian. 
Oxford University Press. 320 pages. 30s. 


ry 1842, at the age of fifteen, Georgina 
Hogarth became domesticated in the 
household of her brother-in-law Charles 
Dickens. She was active and competent; 
Mrs Dickens was neither. Sixteen years 
later, when Dickens arranged his legal 
separation from his wife, Georgina re- 
mained with him. The association was 
broken only by his death in 1870, an 
event which this blameless and faithful 
companion survived by forty-seven years. 

As if learning from Georgina’s example 
to take a generous view of the decades 
and the lustres, Professor Adrian has 
devoted five years of research in America 
and England to elaborating this bio- 
graphy. “If,” he writes, 

the portrait that emerges from this study 

reveals a woman with human short- 
comings, it also presents a person of 
generous impulses, strong loyalties, and 
great perceptiveness. Above all, it is 
the story of unfaltering devotion to the 
genius of Dickens, a devotion by which 

Georgina Hogarth justifies her very 

existence. 

We may agree that Georgina probably 
evinced human shortcomings. We 
must certainly agree that by unfaltering 
devotion to Dickens she justified her 
very existence. But it is less easy to 
feel that her existence was of a kind to 
justify a long book, equipped with a 
bibliography and 1033 notes. One is 
constrained to conclude that for Mr 
Adrian the category of the trivial simply 
does not exist—any more than it existed 
for Georgina amid her “ staticnery of 
different sizes and kinds ” and her “ com- 
plete tea-making facilities.” 

There is indeed a certain felicitous 
correspondence between Mr Adrian’s 
Mrs Beeton manner and the solidities 
and accumulations, the wholesome 
mahogany-and-silver sanctities of his 
subject’s world; and the photograph of 
the Gad’s Hill dining-room reproduced 
opposite page 68 might with great pro- 
priety have been promoted to the position 
of frontispiece. But we must feel, in 
the main, that we are in the presence of 
somewhat prosaic enthusiasm and un- 
profitable learning. When the Univer- 
sity of Oxford was considering the 
inception of academic studies in 
modern literature, the historian Freeman 
is reputed to have foreseen it as all 
ending in “chatter about Harriett.” He 
could scarcely have foreseen—we 
murmur as we close this book—chatter 
about Aunt Georgy. 
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Not Dead Bones 


Lectures on Economic Principles : 
Vol. I 


By Dennis Robertson. 
Staples. 172 pages. 16s. 


de book is precisely described by its 
title ; it reproduces, without expan- 
sion and with no more than the minimum 
of modification called for by the transfer 
to print, the lectures of the second-year 
Cambridge economics course as given 
from 1945-46 to Sir Dennis Robertson’s 
retirement last year. In his preface, Sir 
Dennis expresses the hope that this 
collection of “dead bones” (for which 
he entirely disclaims the status of a well 
balanced textbook, Jet alone a treatise) 
“will be taken for what it was—an 
attempt to contribute, according to my 
lights, to a complex and progressive 
three-year curriculum in which a number 
of brains and voices were involved be- 
sides my own,” and compares himself to 
a’ member of “an orchestra, and a not 
wholly harmonious one at that.” 

Fair enough ; given, first, that other 
lecturers were simultaneously handling, 
in great detail, themes on which Sir 
Dennis touches only lightly (such as the 
organisation of industry) and, secondly, 
that “as the custodian of a viewpoint 
in danger of neglect” he felt bound to 
lay particular emphasis on other themes 
(such as “utility and all that”), the 
structure and proportions of the course 
are amply justified. The job is, of 
course, beautifully done ; it is a pleasure 
to watch Sir Dennis’s technique, not 
merely as an economist but, specifically, 
as a teacher as well. The sequence and 
linking of ideas, the warning when a 
suff hurdle lies ahead, the clinching 
summary, the illuminating image or 
fable, the sheer lucidity of exposition, 
the contagious liveliness, all combine to 
ensure that what the student receives 
shall be, not a collection of words and 
phrases, but a system of living and 
mutually self-sustaining and_ cross- 
fertilising ideas. Following these Jectures 
must have been a strenuous business— 
they are quintessentially concentrated, 
each deceptively conversational sentence 
loaded with implication—but it must also 
have been wonderfully good fun. 

All the same, was it a good idea to 
print them as they stood ? Unlike Sir 
Dennis’s students, the reader—unless he 
is one of their immediate successors— 
cannot listen to the full orchestra ; there 
is no one to fill the gaps and redress the 
balance ; he follows, as it were, a single 
instrumental part—even if a very im- 
portant one—without access to the full 
score. In this particular case, the idea 
was a good one. Sir Dennis has always 
excelled at the peculiarly difficult job 
of reporting, to an intelligent but com- 
paratively earthbound audience, on the 
state of the debate as it is carried on at 
stratospheric levels; nowhere is this 
excellence better displayed than in the 
lectures on demand and utility or that 
on monopolistic competition, and any 
student who feels unhappy about these 
things can now share the advantages 
enjoyed by ten Cambridge generations. 
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Sir Dennis has excelled, more generally, 
as a teacher; any other teacher who is 
not too proud to bother about improving 
his technique, or who has found diffi- 
culty in coaxing his charges across some 
particular pons asinorum, will find the 
“Lectures ” a refresher course in them- 
selves. A book of this kind must, in 
order to be worth doing at all, be super- 
latively well done. This one emphatically 
qualifies ; but it should not encourage 
imitation. 


Trade Unionism at Large 


The International Protection of 
Trade Union Freedom 


By C. Wilfred Jenks. 
The Library of World Affairs. Stevens. 


629 pages. £4 4s. 
HIS volume combines the erudition 
and thoroughness’ which the 


specialist will welcome with the lucidity 
and practicality which will commend it 
to the general student of affairs. The 
author, an assistant Director-General of 
the ILO and a lawyer, seeks to describe 
how this organisation furthers the rights 
of free trade union association. His 
objective takes one not only on an 
excursion into the state of national and 
international law in regard to trade 
unionism but also, through his detailed 
comparison of the legal rights and safe- 
guards for trade unions in many lands, 
into the wider field of comparative 
political institutions. 
that the status of free trade unions is a 
litmus test of the democratic character 
of a society. 

In a limited, though significant, sense 
the ILO has made great advances in the 
establishment of international standards 
for the recognition and operation of 
trade unions, to which many member 
countries have increasingly conformed. 
This has been achieved partly as a result 
of the tripartite character of the 
organisation (it comprises representa- 
tives of governments, employers and 
workers) which carries it beyond a mere 
association of sovereign states. Also of 
influence is the authoritative status of its 
reports on soi-disant “allegations” 
about trade union rights in various 
lands, which are gradually serving to 
build up a body of international case 
law. Nevertheless, Dr Jenks is perhaps 
over sanguine about the ILO’s influence, 
for in the last resort it has no powers to 
compel recalcitrant governments; its 
only sanctions are the precept of example 
and the bar of world opinion. 

It is noteworthy that the ILO should 
have resisted pressure to make it 
into an exclusive club for nations that 
have reached minimum qualifying stan- 
dards of international behaviour. There 
are those who would, at one time or 
another, have excluded worker-delegates 


from communist’ or _ semi-fascist 
countries, or would have debarred 
employer - delegates from communist 


states as not being genuine employers. 
The ILO’s principle of universality is 
based on the fact that whatever the 
social and economic system in a country, 
there must be employers as well as 





It becomes clear’ 
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workers, and that the interests of these 
two groups may not be _ identical. 
Indeed, it is in the forum of the ILO 
that most has been done to dispel the 
illusion that in a wholly collectivised 
economy conflicts between worker and 
employer, or worker and state, auto- 
matically disappear. The painful conse- 
quences of this myth to the accepted 
principles of free trade union associa- 
tion cannot be too strongly emphasised. 
For instance, the ILO committee on the 
Freedom of Employers’ and Workers’ 
Organisations from Government Domi- 
nation and Control (the McNair 
Committee) was informed by the 
government of Russia that “no provision 
is made or has ever been made in Soviet 
legislation to restrict or prohibit strikes. 
In practice, however, no strikes occur 
in the Soviet Union because there is no 
reason for them in a country with a 
socialist economic and social regime. . .” 
SimiJarly the committee was informed 
by the government of Bulgaria that 
th there is no prohibition against 
strikes in the Peoples’ Republic of 
Bulgaria. . . . In spite of the fact that 
strikes are not prohibited we have no 
strikes, for there is no reason for 
Gem. ..." 

As a lawyer and an international civil 
servant, Dr Jenks is both judicious and 
unprovocative ; nevertheless, the facts 
speak for themselves. Unquestionably, 
recent years have witnessed an extensive 
pushing forward of the frontiers of trade 
union freedom throughout the world. 
In colonial territories and new nation- 
states, in Central and South America, in 
Africa, Asia and Europe, the influence 
of the ILO has been gradual but per- 
vasive. By contrast, it is in the collecti- 
vist regimes that the climate for trade 
unionism is most harsh. The principle 
of voluntary association is set aside, since 
the central authority can compulsorily 
amalgamate or dissolve trade’ unions at 
will. Trade unions have become 
instruments for the fulfilment of the 
economic plan, while their natural task 
—the defence of members’ living stan- 
dards and the demand for higher wages 
—is frustrated in the service of party 
and state. 


Educating Hitler 
Hitler: The Missing Years, 


By Ernst (‘ Putzi”) Hanfstaengl. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 299 pages. 30s. 


R HANFSTAENGL first met Hitler in 
1922. He was appalled, he reflects, 
by many of the obscure, impassioned 
agitator’s ideas, associates and habits. 
But he still thought that in the circum- 
stances Hitler was a man to back and 
to try to educate. Or did it just amuse 
him, a congenital dilettante, to share for 
a while the company and secrets of con- 
spirators? Dr Hanfstaengl, generally 
known as ‘ Putzi’, is no ordinary man. 
Prodded by Mr Brian Connell he un- 
inhibitedly poured into a tape-recorder 
the reminiscences that compose this 
book. 
Of a well-established Munich family, 
Dr Hanfstaengl opened his cultivated 
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home to the gauche and lonely Austrian 
bachelor and lent him a timely thousand 
dollars to launch a daily newspaper. An 
accomplished pianist, he was able to 
play Hitler into rare moods of exaltation 
and contentment. A man of the world 
(he was at Harvard, a contemporary of 
T. S. Eliot), he tried to widen Hitler’s 
outlook and was detailed to handle for- 
eign journalists when the Nazis seized 
power. But the ‘old guard’ came to 
resent his presence and began to squeeze 
him out. In 1937 Dr Hanfstaengl fled 
the country, disillusioned and alarmed. 

While the going was good he was an 
astute and more or less detached ob- 
server at Hitler’s court, his curiosity 
apparently always getting the better of 
his distaste. He tells racily of the men 
and women whom he met there, and of 
the parts they played, or did not play, 
in Hitler’s life. It all has an authentic 
ring. There is one brutal passage in 
which the author claims to be one of 
the few people alive today who saw 
Goebbels’s crippled foot without a shoe. 

Like most books this would be none 
the worse for a bit of judicious pruning. 
And it is surprising that the several per- 
sons who must have read the manu- 
script and the proofs should have passed 
such a classic slip as “ Munich literally 
boiled with plot, counter-plot, demon- 
strations and rumours.” 


Merchants and Markets 


English Overseas Trade During 
the Centur‘es of Emergence 


By G. D. Ramsay. 


Macmillan. 289 pages. 30s. 


N the second half of the sixteenth cen- 
I tury English merchants, whose activi- 
ties had hitherto been confined princi- 
pally to north-western Europe, began to 
venture further afield and open new 
markets in the Mediterranean and 
Russia, in West Africa and the East 
Indies ; a century later they were open- 
ing up the great transatlantic trade routes 
and laying the foundation of the Atlantic 
Community of the eighteenth century. 
More than thirty years ago, Dr J. A. 
Williamson wrote the history of this 
remarkable expansion, and now Dr 
Ramsay has resurveyed it in the light 
of the works of scholarship that have 
appeared since then. 

This episode in history could be told 
in a number of ways: as the story of fish 
and sugar, cloth and spices ; or in terms 
of the organisation of the trades. Dr 
Ramsay has chosen instead to build his 
book about the changing geographical 
pattern of trade and to concentrate on 
the markets to which the goods went. 
This arrangement tends to obscure some 
of the more strictly economic aspects of 
trade expansion, but it enables Dr Ram- 
say to do justice to the political and 
strategic implications of trade, to enliven 
his narrative with several crisp, thumb- 
nail sketches of individual merchants 
and with some memorable vignettes of 
the great trading centres. His analyses 
of the influences that created Antwerp 
and Hamburg, Leghorn and Danzig are 
among the best features of the work, 
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though he is inclined to over-empkzsise 
the role of British merchants in the for- 
tunes of these great ports. 

Although the work is presented as a 
volume of studies, it has, in fact, a con- 
siderable degree of unity. Four chapters 
deal with the check to English trade in 
north-western Europe and the conse- 
quent attempt to forge new links with 
the Mediterranean, the East and the 
Baltic up to the end of the seventeenth 
century. The emphasis then turns to 
the growth of the trade with America in 
the eighteenth century, and the rise of 
Liverpool and Bristol. The only chapter 
that is out of scale is one on the 
smugglers’ trade, which first appeared 
in a learned journal and had better been 
left there. 

The book is not a learned monograph, 
but a work of vulgarisation and syn- 
thesis. This is a French rather than an 
English genre, and it is pleasant to find 
an English historian who, in point of 
clarity and style, need not fear compari- 
son with its French practitioners. The 
characteristic dangers of works of syn- 
thesis, if they are not superficial, is that 
their proportions may reflect too closely 
the often fortuitous distribution of the 
interests of professional scholars. Dr 
Ramsay has avoided this danger. He 
has a great gift of simplifying without 
distorting, and the lively stream of his 
discourse is never broken by jagged 
rocks of recalcitrant erudition. It is a 
work that wil] be a godsend to hard- 


-pressed undergraduates, but it will also 


serve to introduce their teachers to the 
considerable literature in many lan- 
guages which has been devoted to trade 
expansion ; and if the intelligent layman 
wants to know what two generations of 
research amount to, he will find Dr Ram- 
say a most readable as well as reliable 
guide. . 


Austria Becomes a Nation 


Spectrum Austriae 


Edited by Otto Schulmeister. 
Verlag Herder, Vienna. 696 pages. £5. 


INCE the Austrian State Treaty a 
theory has developed to the effect 
that the Austrians, who were once the 
subjects of Habsburg, have emerged 
from the shadow of the dynasty and 
become an Austrian nation. This mag- 
nificent publication is intended to spon- 
sor a conception of the kind. A variety 
of Austrian authorities, by no means 
identical in their points of view, provide 
different aspects of Austria: its historical 
background, its expression in literature, 
music and the plastic arts, and lastly 
its political and economic present. 
Much emphasis is laid, rightly enough, 
upon the facts that, unlike Germany, 
Austria was wholly absorbed into the 
Roman Empire, and that its pre-Roman, 
probably Celtic, population, together 
with what remained of the Roman occu- 
pants, was not blotted out but absorbed 
by later Germanic conquerors or 
colonists. Dr Heinrich Benedikt con- 
tributes an unusually interesting chapter 
on the House of Habsburg. We are 
accustomed to think of Charles VI as 
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ALEXANDER 
WERTH 


The Strange History of 
Pierre Mendés-France 
and the great conflict 

over French North Africa 


** Speaks with real authority ... no 
one who seeks any serious under- 
standing of the problems which today 
confront the French people can afford 
to ignore what Mr. Werth has to say 
about Mendés-France.” 


RICHARD GOOLD-ADAMS 
(Sunday Times) 


“As tragic as Ireland . . . an acute, 
lively, sympathetic study.” 

PHILIP WILLIAMS (Observer) 
“ pages on North Africa might have 


been wri.ten last week, they are so 
fresh and revealing.” 


J. HAMPDEN JACKSON (E. Daily Press) 


448 pages 30s. 
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KAI-SHEK 


Sums up at Seventy 


SOVIET RUSSIA 
IN CHINA 


The Generalissimo’s own story of the 
momentous events of which he was part. 
** Will be combed by students for its 
nuggets of historical information.”’ 
—New York Times. 


Just Published 392 pp. 30s. 
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a poor fool, who believed that the guar- 
antors of the Pragmatic Sanction would 
keep their word on his death: it is true 
that he left Maria Theresa to succeed 
to empty promises and empty coffers. 
Yet the days of Charles, and his pre- 
decessor, Leopold I, were some of the 
most glorious in the history of Vienna. 
It was then, when Louis XIV was past 
his zenith, that Vienna was the great 
international centre of learning and art ; 
it was then that J. B. Fischer von 
Erlach built or designed the loveliest 
Austrian baroque. It was no accident 
that Charles VI engaged Fischer to 
build what is still one of the glories of 
Vienna, the Hofbibliothek, for the Habs- 
burgs of that day were keen patrons of 
literature and music, and they were the 
founders of the great medical tradition 
of the university of their capital. Late 
in the nineteenth century the Viennese 
school of medicine gave birth to some- 
thing which, in its introspection, is here 
claimed to be characteristically Austrian, 
psycho-analysis. 

As psycho-analysis seemed to melt the 
frontiers between science and art, so 
Austria seemed to melt the frontiers 
between German, Magyar and Slav. 
Dr Hugo Hantsch deals ably with the 
problem of the nationalities between 
1866 and 1918, and Dr Eugen Lemberg 
traces its continuity in the Danubian 
states which succeeded to the Habsburg 
monarchy. 

“Spectrum Austriae” is furnished 
with a wealth of splendid illustrations of 
every kind, culminating in the repro- 
duction of Kokoschka’s painting of the 
restored Opera House last year. Beauti- 
ful photographs of the great baroque 
buildings alternate with portraits of 
Maria Theresa or Andreas Hofer or 
again with photographs of Freud or the 
first two presidents of the Second Re- 
public, Karl Renner and Theodor 
Korner. 


Taxes and Small Business 


Tax Planning and the Family 
Company: With Precedents 


By David R. Stanford. 
Sweet and Maxwell. 440 pages. 50s. 


HE expression “ family company ” is 
used by the author of this book to 
cover the majority of companies which 
are controlled by a small number of 
persons. The high level of postwar taxa- 
tion has seriously affected “ie continuity 
and growth of these companies. The 
demands of the Inland Revenue are 
based on a definition of profits which is 
firmly tied to historical cost for deprecia- 
tion of plant and valuation of stock. It 
has therefore become more and more 
difficult to accumulate sufficient funds to 
keep pace with the erosion of working 
capital in a period of inflation, let alone 
to provide additional funds for expansion 
out of internal savings. The very exis- 
tence of the business, or at any rate its 
continuation by the family, is frequently 
brought to an end by the heavy estate 
duty liability caused by the death of the 
senior member of the family. 
In these circumstances it has become 
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more and more important to consider in 
advance the tax implications of the 
organisation of the business and to 
arrange matters in such a way that the 
legal liability to tax is decreased rather 
than increased—which has _ become 
known as “Tax Planning.” 

This book contains a comprehensive 
co-ordinated survey of the complicated 
body of legislation affecting the tax posi- 
tion of the family company. The open- 
ing chapter deals with the problem of 
control. Particular attention is drawn to 
the fact that definitions of control and 
even of such terms as “director” vary 
for the purposes of different taxes. The 
implications of estate duty, income tax, 
surtax directions, profits tax and stamp 
duties are fully discussed. Current 
Inland Revenue practice as well as 
statute and case law are described, and 
the author makes a speci.l point of 
giving his personal views on matters 
which have not yet come before the 
courts for decision. Separate chapters 
are devoted to pensions and to benefits 
derived from the company. 

The author claims in his preface that 
the book is self-contained and may be 
read without previous knowledge of the 
subject. This claim should be treated 
with a great deal of reserve. Owners of 
family businesses had better read a short 
excellent treatise recently published by 
the same well-known legal publishing 
house and leave the intricacies of the 
subject to their professional advisers. It 
is they who will gain most by a careful 
study of this book, which will be of the 
greatest assistance to every solicitor and 
accountant called upon to deal with the 
tax problems of family companies. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Collins New Age Encyclopedia 
and World Atlas 


Edited by George F. Maine and J. B. 
Foreman. 
Collins. 30s. 


This encyclopedia has 18,000 entries, 
averaging perhaps eighty words on each. 
The emphasis is on the modern, and 
possibly transient, rather than the historical. 
There is probably more stress on biography 
than any other subject. The information 
is accurate on any subjects on which this 
reviewer has knowledge, and is almost 
painstakingly up to date. 


1232 pages. 


La Zone Sterling 


By Jean de Sailly. 


Armand Colin, Paris. 141 pages. 


This admirable little book brings with it 
another reminder that the more typically 
British, empirical, illogical and indefinable 
an institution, the better it is to get a 
foreigner to describe, analyse and rationalise 
it for us. M. Jean de Sailly has achieved a 


. flattering description and assessment of the 


sterling area without the over-simplification 
which so often mars attempts to summarise 
the sterling system. The supreme test and 
proof of his sophistication is the way in 
which he explains that when outer-sterling 
area countries deposit or bank their hard 
currency earnings in London, they do not 
do this as a conscious act; in most cases 
the deposit arises automatically because the 
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trade in rubber, tin, cocoa, or whatever the 
commodity may be, is conducted through- 
out in sterling, probably through one of the 
London commodity markets, and because 
the ultimate buyer in*the United States 
buys sterling and thus channels dollars into 
the Exchange Equalisation Account, but in 
an operation of which the original seller 
has not the slightest cognisance. It is not 
altogether surprising that M. de Sailly 
should have this knowledge of the sterling 
area at his finger-tips. He spent many 
years in London as Commercial Counsellor 
at the French Embassy and there accumu- 
lated the material which he built up into a 
series of lectures given to the Institut des 
Science Politiques in Paris. In a preface 
M. André Siegfried also gets to the heart of 
the matter when he writes that “ la psycho- 
logie de la livre est une _psychologie 
d’échange, celle du dollar . . . une psycholo- 
gie d’achat ou de contribution tout autant 
politique qu’économique.” 


Foreign Private Investment in 
Italy 


Edited by the Banco di Roma. 
Vol I (47 pages), Vol II (110 pages). 


Italy is in the grip of a ten-year develop- 
ment plan, needs foreign investment to see 
it through, and is prepared to make con- 
cessions to get it. Volume I outlines the 
development scheme, the so-called Vanoni 
Plan, and summarises the provisions of a 
new law governing the investment of foreign 
capital in Italy. Profits from direct invest- 
ment in new productive enterprises or from 
the expansion of existing ones, and funds 
realised by subsequent disinvestment or 
liquidation, can now be -transferred abroad 
without limit. The transfer of capital and 
profits had been restricted since 1934, and 
at present both remain controlled in respect 
of foreign investment in securities. Volume 
II discusses the legal and fiscal regulations 
governing foreign companies in_ Italy. 
Firms considering expansion in Italy will 
find these publications clear and concise. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


A SUMMING UP AT SEVENTY: Soviet Russia 

in China. 

By Chiang Kai-shek. Harrap. 392 pages. 
Ss. 


The American edition of this book was 
reviewed in The Economist of September 7, 
1957. 


CONFLICT OF EXPANSION AND STABILITY. 
Edited by Douglas Copland and Ronald 
Barback. Angus and Robertson. 785 pages. 
67s. 6d. 

This book brings together the main docu- 
ments dealing with the Australian economic 
policy from the end of the war until 1952. 


SYSTEMATIC SOCIOLOGY: 
to the Study of Sociology. 
By Karl Mannheim. Edited by J. S. Erés 
and W. A. C. Stewart. International 
Library of Sociology and Social Reconstruc- 
tion. Routledge and Kegan Paul. 169 
pages. 24s. 


YEARBOOK OF THE INTERNATIONAL FREE 

TRADE UNION MOVEMENT 1957-58. 

Published under the auspices of the Inter- 

national Confederation of Free Trade 

ao by T. R. Maxwell. 624 pages. 
s. 


New York City GuvuIpE. 

Compiled by New York University Press. 
London: Constable. 511 pages. 25s. 
THE STUDY OF COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT 
AND POLITICs. 

By Gunnar Heckscher. 
172 pages. 18s. _ 


An Introduction 


Allen and Unwin. 
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OIL BUSINESS 


... Which nowadays means we are in the 
energy business. You use energy, in living. 
So does a country. Britain uses energy to 
the equivalent of 30,000 tons of coal every 
hour of every day. She will use more next 
year, more the year after, perhaps double 
the amount by 1980. 

Where is energy in this quantity to come 
from? Traditionally, we have relied on coal. 
So must we still. Every extra ton is needed. 
But other energy sources must also help. 
Oil, for instance. In fact, mainly oil. 
Nuclear power in any quantity is a 
generation yet ahead. 

That is why the steel industry is already one 
of the largest consumers of oil, why more 
homes are heated every year by oil, much of 
it coming from our refinery at Fawley. 
That is why this Company will also play 

its part as the railways convert to diesel, 
and why the consumption of fuel oil by 


industry goes on increasing year by year. 


It isn’t only petrol we make—it’s energy. 


‘. ESSO PETROLEUM COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Vy, oupiany tJ 36, QUEEN ANNE’S GATE, LONDON, S.W.1 
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WASHINGTON, DC 
HE second lecture in the President’s morale-boosting 
series was better constructed, better delivered and 
better received than the first. In it the President 

appropriated something from nearly all of the suggestions 

which critics of his military programme have advanced 
during the last two years. He also displayed the first effects 

of his recent intensive exposure to the views of scientists, a 

class of advisers who did not enjoy ready access to the 

White House in pre-sputnik days. Although he has still 

not entirely dropped his habit of referring to scientists as 

if they were speaking to him 
from outer space, Mr Eisen- 
hower is evidently prepared to 
place the full prestige of his 

office behind their call for a 

stern review of the present state 

of American education. 

It will be a long time before 
the full balance sheet can be 
drawn up of the impact of the 
sputniks on American life. To 
judge from radio and television 
programmes and the important 
newspapers and news maga- 
zines, the country has swung 
abruptly away from its native 
anti-intellectualism and acquired 
overnight a kind of adolescent 
crush on scientists—the purer 
and more basic the scientist the 
better. Any self-respecting pub- 
lication now has its own pet 
authority, and most of them also 
have Dr Wernher von Braun, 
the enormously articulate genius 
who directs the Army’s Red- 
stone Arsenal in Alabama. By 
and large, the American boffins 
are using their opportunity well. Apart from titillating the 
country’s palate with hints of cosmic wonders still to come, 
they are nearly all putting in a large and apparently well- 
received plug for the encouragement of the gifted, or even 
simply the well-educated, man. 

There is clearly some potential danger in this new 
deification of a particular kind of learning. As Einstein 
used to remark, politics are more difficult than physics, and 
the world is more apt to die of bad politics than bad science. 
But various groups which have been accumulating alarming 
intelligence about the superior achievements of the Russian 
school system and the lagging standards of its American 
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Schools Found Wanting 


“Hey — Don’t Forget The Bottom Pact, Too” 





Herblock in the Washington Post 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 


equivalent have naturally seized the present moment to 
unload their anxieties on a receptive public. The Office 
of Education has released a survey of Russian education 


‘which it had been nursing for over a year. This details 


strikingly the stringent curricula of Russian schools with 
their special emphasis on mathematics, the sciences and 
foreign languages, and the superior status of Russian 
teachers. 

Mr Marion Folsom, the energetic Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare, has not hesitated to ram home the 
contrasts. For instance, in the United States, the country 
which prides itself on its gadgets 
and technological achievements, 
fewer than a third of those who 
leave high school at seventeen 
or eighteen have taken a year of 
chemistry, only a quarter have 
had a year of physics, and about 
one in fifteen have taken 
advanced mathematics. Even 
more disturbing for an American 
audience, accustomed to the idea 
that anybody with any brains at 
all can go to a university, is the 
revelation that about a third of 
the top quarter of those who 
graduate from high school do 
not continue their education. 
At least 100,000 of these are 
said by the President’s com- 
mittee on education beyond the 
high school to be deterred 
chiefly by financial reasons. 

On the average, American 
schools still have more than 
twenty-seven pupils for each 
teacher while, according to the 
report on education in the 
Soviet Union, the Russians have 
reduced this ratio to seventeen. But even on that basis, 
the American system is short of 135,000 properly qualified 
teachers. Moreover, this shortage is spreading rapidly to 
the universities, although the number of undergraduates is 
likely to double in the next fifteen years. Indeed, the 
wastage from the academic profession is such that if every 
one of those now receiving doctoral degrees in all subjects 
were to teach—and half of them almost certainly will not— 
they still would not suffice to replace those who fall out 
for natural causes or to take other work. The reasons are 
quite plain : the salaries of university teachers have lagged 
far behind those of comparable professions or, indeed, of 
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quite unskilled occupations. In Mr Folsom’s opinion, “low 
salaries for college teachers are simply a reflection of a more 
fundamental fault—the Jack of respect accorded to teach- 
ing by the public.” He went on to warn Americans that 
“the task of re-establishing the college professor as a key 
figure in our society, worthy of society’s high regard and 


reward, is a task that requires more than simply raising 
salaries.” 


IVEN the extreme decentralisation of the American 
G educational system and the deep-seated doctrinaire 
terror of the effects of federal intervention, there are severe 
limits to what Mr Folsom or even a relatively willing Con- 
gress can do. The most likely first steps are those which 
dea] directly with the threatened drought of scientists. 
Following the suggestions made by a number of authorities, 
the President has advocated a country-wide test of high 
school students to identify those with scientific or mathe- 
matical promise, followed up by scholarships and other 
incentives to induce them to develop their budding talents. 
Schools should be helped with laboratory equipment, and 
there should be fellowships for teachers. It is hard to see 
how Congress can now resist taking some such action 
although, unhappily, this may be made an excuse for 
failing to do anything about providing federal money to 
make up the chronic deficit in schoo] classrooms ; the 
Administration’s Bill to do this has been defeated in two 
successive sessions of the House of Representatives. 

As the President acknowledged when he charged school 
boards and Parent-Teachers’ Associations to “ scrutinise 
your schools’ curriculum and standards to see whether they 
meet the stern demands of the era we are entering,” the 
sickness which the sputnik has exposed is not to be cured 
by a halfpenny more spent on stinks. Many Americans 
have had a sinking feeling for a long time that their school 
system, of whose ideals they are justly proud, is not much 
good by any objective scholastic standards. The emphasis 
has been on life adjustment and the nursing of the childish 
psyche, rather than on the discipline of learning. The 
sacrifice seems hardly worth while, since Americans are 
not noticeably better adjusted to life—which presumably 
means less neurotic—than any one else. 

Until relatively recently, the pressure to swing the 
pendulum away from permissiveness and towards the “ three 
R’s ” has, most unfortunately, been in the hands of extreme 
conservatives who had a mission to drive every kind of 
“‘ dangerous idea” out of the schools and, indeed, out of 
the community. But in the last few years there has been 
an increasing number of broad-minded and tolerant people 
who have been turning a critical eye on “ progressive 
education.” They will now, it is hoped, be encouraged to 
take action since, in the words of the most civilised of 
American commentators, Mr Eric Sevareid, 


suddenly it is being discovered, even by anti-intellectual 
Congressmen and state legislators, that the future of the 
American race also lies with the squares, grinds, eggheads 
‘and double-domes, with those queer ducks in bifocals who 
want to know why the grass is green or how to speak 
Hindustani, those weirdies who never made the team, dated 
the class queen, met a payroll, or played golf with a 
President. 


As this article suggested earlier, it will be a long time before 


one really knows quite how many miracles the Russian 
scientists have wrought. 
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Question of Confidence 


R DULLES’s attempts to clarify the American plan for 
missile bases in Europe have only succeeded in 
making it even clearer than it was already that, if the free 
world’s confidence in American leadership is to be re- 
established, the present spate of military activity needs to 
be paralleled by an equally well-publicised and constructive 
spate of diplomatic activity. The almost daily appointments 
of new directors and co-ordinators for missile programmes, 
the even more frequent firings of such new weapons as the 
United States already has, or is about to have, the Air 
Force’s record flights to demonstrate its “ global capabili- 
ties” in order to “show the Russians,” have also shown 
everyone else that, determined as the United States is to 
catch up with the Soviet achievements, it is even more—and 
very understandably—determined to strengthen its own 
defences in the meantime. One obvious way of doing this 
is by establishing bases in Europe from which to launch into 
Russia the intermediate ballistic missiles, with a range of 
1,500 miles, which are expected to become operational in a 
year or so, well before the inter-continental ballistic missiles 
which could reach Russia from the United States. 

Against this background it is not surprising that the many 
Europeans who have never been happy about putting all 
their eggs in an American basket are suspicious of the pro- 
posal for missile bases, although, to less critical eyes, this 
seems to offer Europe additional protection and additional 
assurances that the United States is committed to its 
defence. The desire to insist that the country in which a 
base is established—and which will suffer if it is attacked— 
should have some say about when and how it is to be used 
has grown with the decline in the prestige and authority 
of the man with whom the final decision now rests—the 
Commander-in-Chief of the United States, President Eisen- 
hower, once the hero of Europe as of his own country. 
If he could recapture the imagination and restore the 
enthusiasm of the other members of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation, it would make it easier for him to sell 
his ideas to them in Paris next month. But first he needs 
some inspiring ideas to sell—and so far it is hard to find 
any of these in Washington. However, this week the most 
famous ideas-men of them all, Mr Stevenson, began to help 
the State Department to prepare for the December meeting 
of Nato ; he has a great opportunity for statesmanship if he 
will take it—and if the Administration will allow him to 
take it. 


Climb Down to 3 Per Cent 


aa Federal Reserve Board likes to describe its policy 


as one of leaning against the wind. Its decision to 
allow five Federal Reserve Banks, including that in New 
York, to reduce their discount rate from 3} to 3 per cent 
does not mean that it is yet leaning over backward to stave 
off deflation. But the announcement is official recognition 
that the wind is blowing from a new quarter. Two pieces 
of evidence clinched the argument: the 2 point decline for 
October in the Board’s own index of industrial production 
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incomes. These figures have finally buried all hopes of 
the usual autumn upturn, while the drop, month by month, 
in factory employment makes it likely that unemployment 
this winter will be a million higher than the 3.2 million who 
were out of work last winter. 

The recession may still prove mild, although Mr Arthur 
Burns, the former head of the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers, thinks many omens are more gloomy 
than they were just before the shallow set-back of 1953-54. 
Nevertheless, the cut in the discount rate was not expected 
so soon from a 
central bank which 


1947-49 =100 
had tilted against in- 

flation until the last 

minute. Second 1957 
thoughts seem to 


have led business- co 


men to view the re- 
duction as confirm- 
ee INDUSTRIA 
gloomy forebodings, paonuerin 
rather than dis- Senaiadi selbiiias 
persing them. But 

temporarily it elec- 
trified the stock 
markets. The San 
Francisco section of 
the Pacific Coast Exchange, which was still open, had its 
busiest hour in 25 years, and the cupboards of underwriters 
were swept bare of bonds as investors decided that high 
yields were on the way out. 

The hint from Mr Hayes, the president of the New York 
Federal Reserve Bank, that the cut in the discount rate is 
about to be reinforced by open-market operations to re- 
plenish the reserves of the commercial banks confirms this 
view. But, in any case, loans by the banks fb business have 
been falling, rather than rising, as they usually do in the 
second half of the year ; already the central bank, which 
set the discount rate nearly a half per cent below the 
Treasury bill rate, has had the satisfaction of having timed 
the turn correctly. This week the bill rate fell from 3.47 
per cent to 3.15. The most immediate benefits of the easier 
money market will be felt by the Treasury, which is re- 
financing nearly $10 billion of old securities and seeking, as 
well, $1.5 billion of new money, $500 million of it from 
2 17-year bond at 3% per cent. Many investors may reason- 
ably conclude that this is their last chance to buy a long- 
term government security offering a yield of approximately 
4 per cent. 


."1955 
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Racket in a Dustbin 


HE “improper activities in the labour or management 

field” to which Senator McClellan’s investigating com- 
mittee gave its attention last week concerned the collection 
of refuse in New York City and turned up even more 
unsavoury conditions than might have been foreseen. Both 
labour and management were involved, but the real centre 
of the inquiry was the gangsters and racketeers who control 
both the companies collecting the rubbish and the men 
driving the dustcarts. The city collects refuse from private 
houses but commercial premises—shops, restaurants and 
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and a fall, for the second month in succession, in personal 


factories—are required to make their own arrangements and 
are liable to severe penalties if these break down. This 
provides an opportunity for the private rubbish collecting 
firms in New York to add to the legitimate profits of their 
$50 million-a-year business by blackmail based on threats 
of interrupted service. 

The committee hearings opened with a number of wit- 
nesses missing—one, Mr Albert Anastasia, because he had 
been “shot to death” a few weeks before. But his godson 
appeared—Mr Vincent Squillante, the “ garbage king ” of 
New York and a leader of the Mafia secret society—only 
to refuse to answer questions at the rate of two a minute 
for forty minutes, on the constitutional grounds that he 
would incriminate himself by his replies. That his plea was 
justified was proved by other witnesses, who described how 
Mr Squillante, coming into the business as an expert on 
labour relations, turned out to be expert at frightening off 
competitors and unco-operative trade unionists by such 
means as burning their trucks and even, it was alleged, 
by murdering them. The whole story added up to appar- 
ently incontrovertible evidence, which the state authorities 
are now to test in the courts, of criminal conspiracy to 
monopolise the collection of refuse in New York. 

The unions involved, it now seems almost unnecessary 
to say, were local branches of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters. The legal proceedings against Mr Hoffa, the 
new president of the IBT, and against the validity of his 
election, are still pending and the union has still made no 
adequate attempt to rid itself of corrupt influences as 
ordered by the national trade union organisation, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labour-Congress of Industrial Organisa- 
tions. This body seems certain therefore to expel the 
teamsters when it convenes in December, determined to 
restore the reputation of the labour movement at whatever 
cost to itself. The Bakery Workers’ Union is also likely 
to be expelled at the same time for the same reason. 


Down but not Out 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW YORK 


EVERAL months of gloomy foreboding in Wall Street 
were confirmed two weeks ago when the McGraw-Hill 
Department of Economics released its annual survey of 
businessmen’s plans for investing in new plant during the 
coming year and forecast a sharp decline for 1958, with pro- 
bably no rise in 1959. This survey covers the preliminary 
ideas of company officials on how much their firms are going 
to spend on factories and other facilities and is generally 
looked on as a key indicator of business activity in the year 
ahead. More important, from Wall Street’s viewpoint it is 
an indicator of businessmen’s confidence ; if they are 
unwilling to increase their company’s commitments to spend 
on new plant and equipment, it is a fair presumption that 
they will not be risking much of their own money on buying 
shares for themselves. In the past few years, corporate 
profits—at least those of the larger, fast-growing companies 
—corporate investment and the stock market have all gone 
up together, but there has been a growing suspicion that 
they will go down together also. 
At first glance, the McGraw-Hill survey appears to con- 
firm the worst of these fears. Business as a whole plans to 
reduce its capital spending by 7 per cent in 1958 compared 
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with this year and most companies expect 1959 to be the 
same as 1958. In manufacturing industry, as a whole, 
usually the most volatile sector, planned expenditure has 
fallen by 16 per cent and in some of the important indus- 
tries, such as steel and automobiles, it is down by 20 per 
cent or more. These sharp declines are partly offset, in 
the total figures, by a continuing high level of investment 
planned by the oil industry, the electric and gas utilities 
and telephone, shipping and airline companies. However, 
it may be argued that, if investment in manufacturing 
declines in 1958, the other groups will fall off in 1959 ; half 
of the reporting electric utility companies did, in fact, 
express that intention. Meanwhile, the high level of capital 
requirements in 1958, for the utilities and the oil companies, 
suggests that new financing will still be large and that inter- 
est rates will not come down in a hurry—which does not 
comfort the stockbrokers. 

Another of the important findings in the McGraw-Hill 
survey concerns over-capacity, the main reason for the 
decline in manufacturing investment. Previous surveys 
established that manufacturing companies prefer to operate 
at around 9o per cent of capacity, on the average—with a 
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IO per cent reserve for maintenance purposes and unusual 
peaks in demand. The actual rate of operations was consis- 
tently above 90 per cent during 1955 and still held at 86 per 
cent at the end of 1956 ; moreover, this was an average, with 
some important industries still working at higher rates than 
they thought desirable. But in the most recent survey, the 
average rate (in September, 1957) was 82 per cent of capa- 
city, and every industry—without exception—was operat- 
ing below its preferred rate ; many firms had modern equip- 
ment idle, as well as the older facilities which they now only 
use in emergencies. This expensively unemployed plant 
stands in the way of further manufacturing expansion ; as 
a result, the capital investment boom is coming down with 
a thud. 

This would fit in neatly with the traditional pattern of 
2 major business cycle and Professor Lewis Bassie of the 
University of Illinois, one of the most widely quoted writers 
on cycles and business forecasting, has interpreted the 
planned drop in investment as the beginning of “a long hard 
depression.” Economists for some of the companies 
that make capital goods are less gloomy. They point out 
that there have been two previous investment cycles since 
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the last worid war and that both the declines of 1949 and 
1954 were brief and shallow ; they are inclined to think 
that the curve of the present cycle will be broader, if only 
because its upward sweep was so magnificent. But, in view ° 
of the very healthy backlog of orders that is still on the 
books, they do not, for the moment at least, expect the 
drastic decline in investment envisioned by Professor Bassie. 
Yet even the industrial economists will concede that the 
present downturn in investment is taking place under condi- 
tions quite different from those of a few years ago. It is 
almost a generation since the American economy has 
operated under conditions of generally excess capacity, a 
generally easy supply of goods, and really intense price 
competition. How well will investment pay under this new 
set of rules ? : 

There is also now great uncertainty about political condi- 
tions, both in the United States and abroad. In 1956, most 
businessmen looked forward to a benevolent Republican 
Administration in Washington until 1961 and perhaps 
longer ; tax cuts, and tax reforms that would stimulate 
investment, were part of the Eisenhower economic pro- 
gramme. The new military crisis has almost wiped out 
these hopes, and the Administration’s ineptitude in dealing 
with it has raised doubts whether it will be returned to 
office in 1960. At any rate, an unfriendly Congress has 
already materialised and the 1958 elections may well 
strengthen the anti-business group among the dominant 
Democrats. What does all this do to long-range planning ? 


F Wall Street is right, it makes the future more uncertain. 
One feature of the stock market break was the alacrity 
with which investors sold “‘ growth ” stocks that had been 
confidently priced on the basis of their expected earnings in 
1960. And Wall Street’s doubts are no help to business 
confidence in, Detroit or Cleveland or Chicago. The 
McGraw-Hill survey was taken during October, the month 
of the worst decline in the stock market, and it has been 
suggested that this was an important influence on the plans 
which were reported. 

On the other hand, the downturn in investment is start- 
ing just at the time when industry seems to be entering an 
era of unprecedented technical change, with more new 
products and new processes coming in during the next five 
years than in any comparable period. The McGraw-Hill 
survey showed that—in contrast to lower expenditures for 
plant and equipment—most companies plan to maintain or 
increase their spending on technical research and develop- 
ment in 1958, and this leads to new investment before very 
long. One-third of the reporting companies expect to make 
substantial capital outlays after 1959, for new products and 
processes resulting from research going on at present. 


This continuing surge of research and development sug- 
gests that Wall Street may be burying the investment boom 
before it is quite dead. No one doubts that capital spending 
is slowing down, and will continue to do so for at least a 
year or two until excess capacity is absorbed. But the pro- 
ducts of technology—whether they are revolutionary types 
of steel furnaces, or new automobile engines, or double-sized 
beer tins or striped toothpaste—are prodigious absorbers of 
capital. Nearly always they require either completely new 
plants or substantial alterations of older facilities. And 
the return on investment in such a new product can run 
as high as 20 or 30 per cent. Thus, if the surge of research 
effort keeps on—and here new government policies 
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| The end to a perfect dinner— 
as decreed by French Law 


French Law controls the 
naming of the finest brandy 
with extreme severity. It decrees 
that only brandy originating 
from the Grande and Petite 
Champagne districts of Cognac 


may bear the proud title of 


Fine Champagne. 
Remy Martin produce Fine 


Champagne V.S.O.P. Cognac 
justly called the “Pride of 
Cognac”. And it-is important 
to you that Remy Martin make 
nothing less good. This means 
that when you insist on Remy 
Martin, you are sure to get a 
really fine brandy . . . genuine 
Fine Champagne Cognac. 
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Mee ast ig ie Mediate 
most modern 
facilities at 

your service 


YAWATA IRON & STEEL CO.,LTD. 


Head Office: Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
Cable Address: “YAWATASTEEL TOKYO” 





THE SHERATON-TOWN HOUSE 


WELCOMING YOU 
TO LOS ANGELES 


All the glamour of California is at your doorstep when you stay at the 
luxurious Sheraton-Town House in Los Angeles. It's one of three outstanding 
Sheraton Hotels on the West Coast. (Others are the Sheraton-Palace 
in San Francisco, and the Huntington-Sheraton in Pasadena.) 
Throughout the U. S. A. and Canada — the proper word for “hospitality” is 
Sheraton. And only Sheraton offers all these 
extra advantages for International visitors. 


¢ Reservations held if ships or planes are delayed 
¢ Facilities for banquets, business meetings and conventions 
¢ Bilingual departments ¢ Sheraton’s Family Plan: 


No room charge for children under 14 in room with adults 
(except in New York, Syracuse, Los Angeles and French Lick) 


For reservations see your travel agent, or write Mr. Alberto de Leon, 
Director, International Department, Sheraton Hotels, 
Sheraton-McAlpin, Broadway and 34th St., New York 1, N. Y., U. S. A. 


THE WELCOME IS WONDERFUL AT 


SHERATON HOTELS 


COAST-TO-COAST IN THE U.S.A. AND IN CANADA 
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Park-Sheraton SPRINGFIELD, Mass. CI RAPID CITY, S.D. PASADENA 
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BOSTON ROCHESTER OMAHA 
Sheraton-Plaza Sheraton Hotel Sheraton-Fontenelle Sheraton-Warrior 


; LOUISVILLE SIOUX FALLS, S. D. 
SREETOS BUFFALO Sheraton-Seelbach Sheraton-Carpenter | Sheraton-Mt. Royal 
Sheraton-Carlton Sheraton Hotel The Watterson The Laurentien 
Sheraton-Park SYRACUSE MAS 3 Sheraton-Cataract yosonTe 
PITTSBURGH Sheraton-Syracuse Inn Sheraton Hotel CEDAR RAPIDS, lowa sins Gdnerd Sheviien 
Penn-Sheraton Sheraton-DeWitt Motel Opens 1959 Sheraton-Montrose ng tow 
BALTIMORE MIDWESTERN DIV. AKRON SRERER CORES, Sate 
Sheraton-Belvedere CHICAGO Sheraton Hotel Sheraton-Brock 
PHILADELPHIA Sheraton-Blackstone INDIANAPOLIS HAMILTON, Ont. 
Sheraton Hotel Sheraton Hotel Sheraton-Lincoin Royal Connaught 


CANADIAN DIV. 
MONTREAL 


PACIFIC DIV. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Sheraton-Palace 
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IT’S STAND-BY 
TO THIS 


MR. CHIPS 


E. FRIEND, Carpenter on board the P & O ship, HIMALAYA 


NCE there was a man who had so many talents he didn’t 
a what to do. He was a qualified shipwright, wood- 
worker and mechanic. He wasa leader of men. He was so gifted 
he could measure a half-inch change in water level in mid-ocean 
. .. so shrewd he could stop fires before they started . . . so wise 
that he knew that a chain is as clean as its dirtiest link. He could 
pick a lock, repair a dressing table or produce a Christmas tree 
ten miles from land. He liked to use all skills at once—so they 
gave him a job at sea. 

Each day with his three assistants he stands by to check 
the watertight doors ... take soundings of the ship’s bilges. . . 
see that fresh water stays fresh. He looks after lifeboats, life-saving 
gear and general repairs. He watches over windlasses and 
anchors. His name? Affectionately, it’s “Chippy”. Officially it’s 
E. Friend, Carpenter on board the P & O ship, Hmataya. It'll 
be a sad day when they say goodbye to the likes of this Mr. 
Chips. His kind keep the P & O afloat—and P & O isa 


Commonwealth Life line. 
P & 
= 


A COMMONWEALTH LIFELINE 


Operating from 122 Leadenhall St., London, E.C.3, 
the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 
Company links Britain and Britons with the 
Mediterranean, Aden, Pakistan, India, Ceylon, 
Australia, Malaya, and the Far East. 
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may help—it is a good short-odds bet that capital investment 
will be rising again before the current decline has gone very 
far. Unlike the nineteen-twenties, in this era the decisive 
speculations seem to be made not on the stock market, but 
in the laboratory. 


Baseball’s Glittering 
Diamonds 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SAN FRANCISCO 


wo of New York City’s three professional baseball 

teams, the New York Giants and the Brooklyn 
Dodgers, have moved their home bases 3,000 miles to the 
west to become, respectively, the San Francisco Giants and 
the Los Angeles Dodgers. This transcontinental shift is 
the result, on the one hand, of a hard-headed decision by 
the owners of the teams, whose profits have been slipping 
badly, and, on the other, of the regional pride of Californians 
anxious to demonstrate that their state has become the 
equal of New York. Officials of both Pacific coast cities 
eagerly extended enticements to the owners of the clubs, 
enticements which Mayor Wagner, of New York, refused 
to match out of public funds. Both teams are members of 
the National League, which will help to keep down their 
travelling expenses. Even so, it is estimated that the other 
National League teams, which never used to go west of 
St Louis, will have their costs of travel increased 75 per cent 
by flights to the west coast. 

For many years the 16 baseball teams which compose 
the two “ major leagues,” the American and the National, 
confined their operations to the ten largest cities in the 
eastern United States, with three teams in New York, two 
each in Chicago, Philadelphia, St Louis and Boston, and 
one each in Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Pittsburgh and 
Washington. Shortly after the war, however, attendance at 
the ball parks began to slump as a result of television, of 
urban congestion and of the flight to the suburbs, and the 
clubs began to seek brighter diamonds to play on. 

The smallest two-team cities—Boston, St Louis and 
Philadelphia—lost teams to Milwaukee, Baltimore and 
Kansas City. The last two provided a modest improvement 
in the profits of their teams, but Milwaukee, as the new 
home of the Boston Braves, set an example that all sides 
hope the new western baseball cities will follow. Attendance 
at the Braves’ games has multiplied almost tenfold in the 
five years since they left Boston, and the profits of the club’s 
owners have increased enormously. Most striking of all, the 
performance of the team itself has improved so much that 
this year it became the national champion by first winning 
the National League’s pennant and then defeating the 
powerful champion of the American League, the New York 
Yankees, in the World’s Series. 

The Dodgers and the Giants, which once dominated 
the National League and, with the Yankees, made New 
York the undisputed baseball capital of the country, now 
hope for the kind of rejuvenation that the Boston team 
achieved in its migration to Milwaukee. Los Angeles and 
San Francisco are the two largest centres of population 
which have lacked major league baseball. However, both 
have supported minor league teams in the past. 

So far, the Giants have received orders for tickets worth 
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$700,000 for the season which begins in April, compared 
with $150,000 which was normal in New York, and the 
management thinks that the total number of spectators at 
the 77 home games in San Francisco may approach 
1,250,000, as against 620,000 in New York last year. This 
may be too optimistic as, until the existing stadium is en- 
larged next year, it can only hold 17,000, and it is only 
likely to be full at week-ends. But both teams are also 
reported to have signed contracts under which they will 
obtain an estimated $2 million a year for exclusive closed- 
circuit television rights from a firm which intends to 
inaugurate a pay-as-you-see television system. This wind- 
fall will probably not be available in 1958, however, since 
this innovation is still in its highly controversial infancy. 


VEN without the increased television revenue, the 
E migrating teams are practically guaranteed profitable 
operation by the agreements they have concluded with the 
cities that will be their new homes. Shareholders of the 
National Exhibition Company, for example, which owns 
the Giants, were assured under. the terms of the agreement 
with San Francisco that the move would raise the firm’s 
profits tenfold next year. The city has agreed to provide 
a new stadium, seating 40,000, for the Giants, in exchange 
for a small percentage of the gate receipts from baseball 
games, the proceeds of the parking facilities, and the use of 
the stadium while the Giants are not at home. ‘The cost 
of the stadium, which is put at $12 million, is to be met 
partly by a $5 million bond issue approved several years ago 
by the voters. Another $7 million is to come from private 
sources which, with the building contractor who owns part 
of the proposed site, will have first claim on the revenues. 

In Los Angeles, the owners of the Dodgers will build their 
own stadium, but they have been given a choice site by the 
city, at a nominal, long-term rent. A group opposed to the 
signing of such a contract with the Dodgers is seeking to 
have the agreement submitted to the city’s voters next year, 
but there seems little risk that the public will disapprove. 
There is, in fact, almost no criticism in either city of the 
haste with which the city fathers have opened the public 
purse for the benefit of private interests. A protest by 
a national financial magazine that the San Francisco agree- 
ment violates sound principles of municipal management 
and free enterprise was dismissed by the observation that 
the magazine in question was, after all, published in New 
York. In fact, the Mayor of San Francisco, who previously 
was almost unknown outside the city, became a major con- 
tender for the Senate seat being vacated by Senator Know- 
land almost solely because of his efforts to bring major 
league baseball to the Pacific coast. 

In law, as well as in the popular mind, major league base- 
ball is not so much a $35 million annual business as an 
honoured national institution. The teams and the leagues 
they have formed enjoy an exemption from the anti-trust 
laws not shared by other professional team sports ; it was 
granted by the Supreme Court on the grounds that they are 
not engaged in interstate commerce. This makes possible 
the cartel-like arrangements which provide that the teams of 
certain leagues may play only on certain cities and lay down 
conditions under which they may, as in the latest instance, 
move to new cities. 

One of these is that migrating teams and their league 
are bound to indemnify the teams and the league whose 
territory they are invading. By purchasing the teams that 
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formerly played in Los Angeles and San Francisco, the 
Dodgers and Giants avoided the largest potential claims, 
but the other teams of the Pacific Coast League argue that 
their operations may be fatally weakened by the loss of the 
largest centres of the west from their schedule. In addition, 
the teams in Hollywood, San Diego and Sacramento claim 
they will lose much of their hometown audience if major 
league teams are playing nearby. These claims are likely 
to be settled amicably. But there is a possibility, which has 
already been raised by Senator Neuberger of Oregon, that 
the disruption of baseball on the Pacific coast may lead 
Congress to reconsider baseball’s exemption from the anti- 
trust laws. This is a danger far greater than any other the 
national sport has yet faced. 


Highways to Prosperity? 


HE biggest public works programme America has ever 
Seah itin ae interstate highway system authorised 
in June last year—is obligingly getting into its stride just 
as the rest of the economy is slowing down. Originally it 
was estimated that, in its sixteen years, this project would 
cost the federal government $25 billion and the states about 
$2.5 billion, on top of heavy spending on other roads. 
Today’s price tag is certainly higher. As Congress insisted 
that federal grants for roads should not exceed the yield of 
specified taxes, rising prices may well hold the programme 
up or endanger its finance. But Mr Tallamy, the Federal 
Highway Administrator, maintains that, so far, federal 
allocations to the states have been right on schedule ; actual 
disbursement is due to rise from $1.1 billion in this fiscal 
year to $1.6 billion a year in the next two. Mr Tallamy 
does not pretend that he got off to a fast start—there was 
too much planning to do—but in the 1958 fiscal year, which 
ends next June, about 2,000 miles of highways there are to 
be completed, compared with about 200 in fiscal 1957. 

This 41,000-mile system, for which Washington is paying 
nine-tenths of the cost, has its victims. One is the country- 
side, unless Congress next year gathers the courage to strike 
down the billboards which have escaped so far. Another 
is the toll road, the popular device by which states, after the 
war, solved some of their worst traffic problems. The 
government in Washington has no intention of competing 
with the existing toll roads ; indeed, 2,000 miles of them 
have been taken into the interstate system, although without 
any guarantee that Congress will pay off the bondholders 
and make them free, But there is little incentive now for 
the states to embark on new plans, or for investors to find 
the money for them, particularly as some of the newer toll 
roads are finding it hard to earn enough to pay interest on 
their obligations. Road hauliers, in particular, resent the 
charges on the toll roads and tend to boycott them. 

According to Mr Tallamy, he can see enough money 
coming in to finance the federal programme at least until 
its peak in 1960 or 1961. Indeed, this year and next, more 
money will be collected in taxes than is paid out. Such a 
strict pay-as-you-build system looked prudent and proper 
in inflationary 1956. But if economic activity continues to 
recede, there may be second thoughts about a prop for the 
economy which takes more out in taxes than it puts back 
in. There can be no question, however, of the advantages 
of having the ground cleared in good time for this immense 
series of public works. 
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No Trust in Steel? 


AST July when the steel companies raised their prices by 
$6 a ton, they guaranteed themselves a star part in 
Senator Kefauver’s investigation of “ administered ” pricing 
by industry. This term was coined by Professor Gardner 
Means a generation ago to describe prices which are set 
to ensure the maximum profits without much regard for the 
play of the market forces which determine prices in more 
competitive industries. The phenomenon of some prices 
which continue to rise despite the growth of over-capacity 
is one which has worried the Federal Reserve Board ; it 
deserves a serious study. Unfortunately in this investiga- 


* tion both sides were talking so loudly for the record— 


Senator Kefauver still has his eye on the Democratic presi- 
dential nomination—that they had no ears for each other. 

The Senator and his colleagues had some pointed ques- 
tions of real public interest to ask, such as why more efficient 
producers took their price cue from the United States Steel 
Corporation instead of giving consumers the benefit of their 
lower costs. The answers of the steel leaders were ingenious. 
One declared solemnly that for a single firm to lower its 
price would destroy competition because it would deprive 
the consumer of his freedom of choice. Another, more 
thoughtfully, pointed out that prices must be set by the 
least efficient producer because, if they were not, these 
firms would be driven out of business and the industry laid 
open to charges of violating the anti-trust laws. The pre- 
tence that prices are set competitively in steel gave an unreal 
air to the testimony ; much earlier in the investigation, Pro- 
fessor Galbraith, the economic adviser of the liberal Demo- 
crats, observed sharply that “ administered prices are here 
to stay. . .. To deplore them is a_ waste of time.” 
Senator Kefauver, however, not only ignored this advice ; 
he also displayed, from the first, a closed mind on steel costs, 
a certain carelessness in his use of figures and a determina- 
tion to conclude—as he did—that some method of con- 
trolling administered prices might well be written into the 
anti-trust laws. 

Just how far the steel industry can ignore market forces 
in setting its prices may be put to a more dramatic test in 
the new year when wages are due to rise again. Production 
has been declining ; a fortnight ago it fell below 2 million 
tons a week for the first time, strikes excepted, since January, 
1955. The industry itself is far from certain that it can 
raise its prices again in step with wage increases, particu- 
larly when it is already having to shade premium prices and 
absorb more freight costs to find business. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Capital Airlines, Inc, which flies 59 Viscounts out of 
Washington, DC, has asked the Civil Aeronautics Board 
for a $12 million subsidy, because it cannot wait for the 
board to make up its mind about the 1§ per cent increase 
in fares which is being considered. Last summer, when 
subsidies to trunk lines disappeared, the CAB decided that 
an emergency 6 per cent increase in fares was not justified 
In the last month or two all airlines have been hit by a 
slump im passenger traffic, but none is as badly off as 
Capital, which lost $2.9 million in 1956, and expects to lose 
as much this year and more next, unless fares are raised. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


Jumpiness in Lebanon 


FROM OUR MIDDLE EAST CORRESPONDENT 


HE Lebanese government has this week presented to 
T the Chamber its proposals for dealing with terrorism. 
The Ministry of Justice has drafted a new law increasing the 
penalties for acts of terrorism from five years imprisonment 
to life imprisonment, with a death penalty if such acts cause 
death, or even certain forms of damage to public buildings 
or transport ; the prime minister has also hinted clearly that 
surveillance of the Palestinian refugees will be stricter in 
future. To that end the gendarmerie will probably be 
reinforced by some 200 new recruits. 

An unconfirmed report states that the government is 
also thinking of imposing visa formalities on Egyptian 
nationals, who hitherto have entered Lebanon without visas. 
In view of the increasingly close alignment of Egypt with 
Syria, this measure might provoke retaliation from the 
Syrian side against Lebanese nationals. Another uncon- 
firmed report states that the government may ask for part 
of the debate in the Chamber to be held in secret session 
in order to acquaint deputies with information of a delicate 
nature concerning the responsibility of the Syrian deuxieme 
bureau for the recent wave of terrorism. 

The background to this news is a wave of violence and 
unrest. The proposals now before the Chamber are the 
government’s response to fears that have been expressed in 
many quarters that the security forces may be unequal to the 
task of dealing with so disturbed a situation. In the last nine 
weeks there have been eleven bomb outrages, three attacks 
on journalists (two of them fatal) and a serious outbreak of 
clan violence at Zhgorta—the scene of a bad riot during 
the general elections last May. The press has reported 
many cases of seizure of illicit arms, some of them of Czech 
manufacture. Well over a hundred arrests have been made. 
The latest reports speak of some sixty people detained in 
connection with bomb-throwing, and another sixty in con- 
nectiop with the Zhgorta shooting. At the same time, there 
are complaints of the undue delay in bringing terrorists to 
trial and sentence. 

The more exaggerated accounts are evidently not impress- 
ing the government, which has repeated several times that 
it has no intention of proclaiming a state of emergency. 
While the regular army is helping the police and gen- 
darmerie to maintain order, General Fuad Chehab, the 
Commander-in-Chief, is known to deprecate too much 
mixing by the army in politics. There is a tendency, par- 
ticularly marked in the Christian press, to lay the whole 
blame for recent disorders at the door of the Syrian 
deuxiéme bureau. There may be some substance in the 
charge. But if the Syrian deuxiéme bureau were really 
responsible for all the machinations attributed to it—from 
intrigues among the Kurds of Turkey to bombs in Beirut 
banks—Colonel Abdul Hamid Sarraj must command an 


organisation of almost unbelievable size, wealth and 
efficiency. 

Whatever the degree of Syrian involvement, it is true 
that the wave of violence in the Lebanon cannot be 
explained solely in terms of Lebanese domestic affairs. 
Recent outbreaks bear a distressing likeness to those that 
alarmed the country a year ago. Now, as then, the spark 
was applied to the powder train by events outside the 
Lebanon. In 1956, it was the Suez crisis; in 1957, the 
Syrian crisis. In each case, a clash between Arab 
nationalism and the West brought to light deep rifts 
beneath the surface of Lebanese national unity. 

The resemblance is the more remarkable because, in the 
meantime, the Lebanon has acquired a government of a very 
different complexion. When the Anglo-French expedition 
against Egypt was launched, the government was dominated 
by Abdullah el-Yaffi and Saeb es-Salam, two strong Arab 
nationalists who favoured more vigorous support for Egypt. 
They tried to persuade the president to break off diplomatic 
relations with Britain and France, and later resigned on 
that very issue—choosing their moment for doing so, much 
to the president’s embarrassment, in the middle of the Arab 
summit meeting at Beirut. The government of Sami 
es-Solh, which followed, supported the president in his 
refusal to break with Britain and France. Its colour was 
shown even more clearly by the choice of foreign minister, 
the experienced Dr Charles Malik, who is taunted by his 
enemies with being more American than Arab. 

Dr Malik’s appointment foreshadowed Lebanese accep- 
tance of the Eisenhower doctrine, which duly followed 
(with the signature of the Lebanese-American declaration) 
in March. Since that date the opposition has concentrated 
its attack on the pro-American orientation of the govern- 
ment, accusing it freely of having betrayed the Arab cause. 
It was therefore a matter for anxiety, but not surprise, 
when the storm clouds gathering over Syria inspired the 
less disciplined nationalists to resort to direct action. The 
detonations were a warning to the government that its 
support of Syria was considered at best lukewarm, at worst 
suspect. 

The rift between the pro-western and pro-Arab factions 
in the Lebanon does not run wholly along confessional lines, 
The prime minister, himself a Moslem, favours the western 
alignment; Mr Emile Bustani, an embattled Christian 
seldom far from the centre of political controversy, has 
attacked it. He has demanded significant revisions of the 
Lebanese-American declaration, which show clearly the line 
of opposition thought on the subject. His demands were 
summarised under four heads. The declaration should not 
impose on the Lebanon any obligations within the defence 
sphere laid down by the United States and its allies. The 
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Lebanon should not enter into negotiations with the United 
States for a peaceful solution of the Palestine problem nor 
should it make, or discuss, peace with Israel. It should 
not pledge itself to fight international communism, but only 
communist activity on its own soil. It should press the 
United States for an assurance that the Americans would 
come to the aid of the Lebanon in the event of aggression 
from any quarter, upon Lebanese request. 

The debate between the westerners and the Arab 
nationalists (there are many shades of both) will certainly 
be prolonged. Indeed, it seems inherent in the facts of 
Lebanese geography and demography. But the immediate 
future is obscure. Some believe that the present wave of 
unrest will exhaust itself ; others hope that it will evoke 
a public revulsion so strong as to force the opposition leaders 
actively to denounce and combat terrorism ; yet others see 
the only solution in a modification of Lebanese foreign 
policy that would satisfy the opposition—and those who pay 
the terrorists. The recent expulsion from the country of 
five hundred Syrians, Jordanians, and Palestinian refugees 
was a show of force that may serve as a warning. But five 
hundred seems a very small figure when compared with 
120,000 refugees, 30,000 unemployed and an unknown 
number of Syrian labourers. 

In dealing with this major security problem, the govern- 
ment has been dogged by bad luck. Several minor set- 
backs have occurred to annoy the public and arouse the 
press. First there was the scavengers’ strike, now patched 
up pending a re-examination of the men’s wage claims, but 
galling to civic pride while it lasted. In the middle of the 
strike the rains came, and-the mud brought down by the 
Dog River blocked the Beirut water supply. While public 
irritation was at its height, there was a wordy quarrel in 
the Chamber on the subject of the importation into the 
Lebanon of Sudanese cows, which may or may not (accord- 
ing to your politics) be diseased. Always in the back- 
ground is doubt about President Chamoun’s intentions 
regarding a second term of office ; an affirmative decision on 
his part would require a change in the constitution, which 
the opposition would hotly resist. 


French Pride and Prejudice 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN PARIS 


RANCE has been in a very angry mood, if the press and 
F the utterances of politicians are a fair guide to the 
public temper. For once there was unanimity in indigna- 
tion. All newspapers, from ’Humanité to Aurore, were 
at one in condemning the shipment of Anglo-American 
arms to Tunisia, though their reaction sprang from varying 
motives. The Communists described it as a proof that a 
tough Algerian policy and the North Atlantic alliance were 
leading France into bankruptcy and bondage. The Right 
replied that the root of all trouble was in the “ softness ” of 
France’s North African policy. Somewhere in between, 
more or less loud voices could be heard lamenting that 
things should have come to such a pass in the Atlantic 
family. All were united in the rhetorical question: had 
France become a power of lesser importance than Tunisia ? 

These expressions of hurt pride were clear echoes of the 
Suez affair. How much the new French outburst was a 
continuation of its predecessor of a year ago was illustrated 
by the fact that popular resentment was strongest not against 
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the United States, whose hostile action fitted into the 
established pattern, but against the former partner who 
apparently had swapped policies in mid-Mediterranean. 
Frenchmen were quick to point out that Britain would have 
certainly reacted violently against French shipments of arms 
to Greece at the height of the Cyprus crisis, if these had 
been carried out against London’s wishes. Parisian wits 
could not resist bitter remarks at the expense of Mr Selwyn 
Lloyd as the alleged burglar turned alleged policeman. Even 
those who understood the reasons for British action argued 
that although it may add up to a policy, it certainly is not 
magnificent. 

Everything was done to play on national pride and pre- 
judices. The fact that the Anglo-American action was taken 
after repeated warnings was usually played down. That 
President Bourguiba has no interest in passing arms on to 
the Algerian rebels—who are anyhow too strong for his 
liking—was simply ignored. In his declaration to the 
Assembly, M. Gaillard was rather vague about the reasons 
for the breakdown of Franco-Tunisian relations. The 
French press and radio went one better and argued that the 
Tunisian refusal to guarantee that the arms would not be 
passed on to Algeria had led to the deadlock. This is known 
to be untrue, but it makes patriotic blood boil. It is only 
one step from there to M. Soustelle’s jibe that if young 
Frenchmen are still being killed in Algeria, it is all Mr 
Dulles’s fault—a step that the Gaullist ex-governor of 
Algeria was not the only one to take. 


* 


And yet, for all that, popular reaction in Paris and the 
provinces was not as wild as might have been expected. 
In a way it had all happened before, a year ago. And the 
French have had other things to worry about this week. 
There was the civil service strike on Tuesday, the 
undelivered post and the unattended schoolchildren. House- 
wives had their eyes fixed on the changing price tags, while 
their husbands were anxiously feeling their pay packets. 
Frenchmen were willing to talk of oil, betrayal and past 
grandeur, but they did not sound as angry or as concerned 
as their newspapers implied. 

Nor was parliamentary reaction very violent. Naturally, 
arms for Tunisia proved a useful weapon for a government 
fighting to preserve its majority. A week after his investi- 
ture, M. Gaillard found himself deserted by some of his 
supporters when it came to raising Frs. 101 billion worth 
of new taxes. It was only natural for him to claim that it 
was the duty of the majority “to do nothing thats might 
weaken the diplomatic authority of France.” For some 
conservatives this argument may have carried more weight 
than their supporters’ distaste for taxation. But the govern- 
ment finally carried its economic and social bill by only 256 
votes against 182; M. Gaillard won his investiture on 
November 5th by 337 votes to 173. ' 

In the lobbies, astute politicians immediately grasped 
that a few rifles were the least important factor in the whole 
story. The incident was significant as a symbol, or rather 
as a warning that the Anglo-Saxons will not put up with the 
present French policy in North Africa for very leng. Wash- 
ington is apparently banking on M. Bourguiba’s mediation 
and unless the French line is changed, a Franco-American 
clash looks inevitable. 

French deputies readily agree that France is not in a good 
bargaining position. The new economic measures are 
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“Who's the man, Miss Kirby?” 


“ The man who waits outside every night.” 





“What man?” 


* Oh — that’s Bill.” 


“ Does he mind waiting?” 























“Well, yes and no, but anyway he doesn’t , 
have to wait now we’ve got a Stenorette.” © 


“What's that got to do with it?” 






“Because I get all the letters done in 
half the time, in fact even Mr. Sharp 
goes on time now.” 





“7 bet Bill likes Stenorettes.” 





Actually, most people like Stenorette Dictating 
Machines—for any number of reasons. Two very 
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admittedly designed merely to meet an emergency. By 
showing that France does something about the state of its 
finances they are also aimed at easing the government’s 
search for foreign credits to prevent a major payments 
crisis. But, as M. Mendés-France pointed out, lenders and 
creditors do not usually talk policy on equal terms. 

Having granted all that, French politicians, for all their 
quick wit, still refuse to connect their difficulties with 
Algeria. Outside the communist ranks, M. Mendés-France 
was alone in bringing the Algerian question into the centre 
of the economic debate. While expressing his own prefer- 
ence for a negotiated solution, the former premier warned 
the government that “ war implies a war economy. War 
means austerity or it means inflation which leads to defeat.” 
He also urged the government not to hide the real cost of 
the war from the people. 

Here probably lies the real danger for the future. In the 
next few weeks the cracks in the alliance may be tempo- 
rarily patched up. France may lean on its continental 
partners to restore the Atlantic balance. Cynics in Paris 
even argue that after the open Anglo-Saxon offence France 
may provisionally benefit from its diplomatic sulks: the 
Americans might prove less inclined to hurt French feel- 
ings in the forthcoming UN debate on Algeria and might 
even untie their purse strings. But sooner or later the 
Eisenhower doctrine is bound to clash with the Lacoste 
practice. There are no signs that the French population 
is being really prepared for the shock or the French 
economy geared to going it alone in North Africa. The 
Nato crisis has only begun. Frenchmen can be much 


angrier than they have been last week. They may become 
violent if the political shock, for which they are unpre- 
pared, coineides with economic unrest. 





Through the Ottawa 
Looking Glass 


FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT 


HE former Liberal ministers, who have now spent a 

little more than a month sitting on the opposition 
benches in the House of Commons, must be wondering 
whether their party was really as clever as they used to think 
in achieving an uninterrupted twenty-two years of office. 
In Canada, possession of power is beginning to seem like 
nine-tenths of the vote. An observer in the parliamentary 
galleries would be inclined to say that the Conservative 
ministers, none of whom had ever sat on the Speaker’s 
right before last month, constitute a more confident and 
competent team than their predecessors. In the House of 
Commons they have presented an excellent appearance to 
the public ; and what goes on behind the scenes does not 
influence the audience. 

Of course, the Conservatives have not faced a strong 
opposition. This is where the parliamentary situation 
resembles “ Through the Looking Glass.” The Conserva- 
tives have only 111 members out of 265. They have no 
experience of government. They confront 104 Liberals led 
by experienced ex-ministers, who could turn them out of 
office at any time they chose. It would not be difficult to 
frame a no-confidence motion which would win the support 
of either the 19 Social Credit members or the 25 CCF 
(Socialist) members, or of both. But the Liberals do not 
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want to overthrow the government—not for some time yet. 
Mr St. Laurent promised, immediately after the elections 
in June, that the Liberals would give the new government 
a chance to put its programme before the country. He 
announced at the opening of the debate on the Address, in 
reply to the Speech from the Throne, that the Liberals 
would not propose the customary no-confidence amendment 
themselves ; neither would they support any other amend- 
ments proposed by the smaller groups. They felt it was 
irresponsible to challenge the government, he said. Every 
astute observer recognised that the Liberals were dreading 
a Socialist motion which they would not dare to oppose. 
As the Red Queen said: “ Now, here, you see, it takes all 
the running you can do to keep in.the same place.” 

Mr Diefenbaker and his colleagues are consequently left 
in the happy position of being able to threaten an early 
election. Everyone knows that the public would resent an 
election in the depth of winter. Moreover, a national 
Liberal convention has been called for the end of January 
to elect a successor to Mr St. Laurent. Naturally the 
Liberals want as much time as possible to establish their 
new leader, who is almost bound to be Mr Lester B. Pearson. 
But by the same token, Mr Diefenbaker would run a serious 
risk if he tried to catch them on the wrong foot by springing 
an election in the midst of his opponents’ efforts to regroup. 
It would be called unsporting, and it might turn the public 
against him. For both Conservatives and Liberals, there- 
fore, the earliest practicable date for an election is still next 
June. The CCF is the only party which shows signs of 
wanting to precipitate it. The 25 CCF members are having 
a field-day. On almost any subject they mount lively 
attacks on the government. Then in mid-flight of oratory 
they swing their guns round against the Liberals, saying in 
effect: “Yah, you’re no better.” 





* 


These fundamental difficulties in the Liberal position 
were, perhaps, unavoidable. But the former ministers have 
made them twice as bad as they need have been. After all 
the years in which these. same ministers deplored the weak- 
ness and misdirection of the Conservative opposition, their 
performance in opposition taxes one’s sense of the ludicrous. 
For example, Mr James Sinclair, formerly parliamentary 
assistant to the minister of finance and then minister of 
fisheries, denounced Mr Fleming’s request for interim 
supply as an outrageous violation of constitutional propri- 
eties, and then refused to vote against it. Mr Pickersgill, 
former minister of immigration, used high-flown language 
to attack Mr Fulton, his successor on an acting basis, for 
limiting immigration after July 31st. But he was floored 
when Mr Fulton quietly interjected that Mr Pickersgill had 
himself sent out instructions in April to grant no visas valid 
after July 31st. Mr Gardiner, after half a century in 
politics, tried to combat single-handed the public view that 
the Liberals are afraid of an election. He said their attitude 
had nothing to do with the choice of a Liberal leader ; but 
the Liberal leader, Mr St. Laurent, had given an undertaking 
to the Governor-General. This was such an outrageous and 
irresponsible attempt to drag the Crown into politics, and 
it was so utterly lacking in factual support, that Mr St. 
Laurent rose himself the next day to contradict nearly every- 
thing Mr Gardiner had said. 

So it has gone on throughout this first month of Liberal 
opposition. A succession of exaggerated attacks has again 
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and again enabled the Tory ministers to say: “If they 
believe what they say about us, we ought to be turned out 
of office. If we are guilty of doing these things, it is 
irresponsible to let us keep power.” Only Mr St Laurent, 
who has said hardly anything, and Mr Pearson, who has 
been most discreet, and Mr George Marler, the bilingual 
Anglican who used to act as opposition leader in the Quebec 
legislature, have preserved unblemished reputations through 
one month of opposition. 

If the Tories can no longer say it, an independent observer 
can at least address them in their own words: “ What a pity 
the opposition is so weak! ” To put it another way, the 
Liberal opposition could also echo Alice’s thoughts to 
herself. “ ‘I know they’re talking nonsense ; and it’s foolish 
to cry about it.” She added: ‘It’s coming on very dark. 
Do you think it’s going to rain?’” Is there going to be 
an election ? It is quite in the spirit of Lewis Carroll that 
Tweedledum’s reply should come from Mr John Diefen- 
baker, who is long and lean and angular and gaunt: 

“ Tweedledum spread a large umbrella over himself and 
his brother, and looked up into it. ‘No, I don’t think it 
is,’ he said: ‘at least—not under here. Nohow,’ ‘ But it 
may rain outside ?” ‘It may if it chooses,’ said Tweedle- 
dum: ‘We’ve no objection. Contrariwise.’ ‘ Selfish 
things !’ thought Alice.” 


Red Moonlight in Rome 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN ROME 


F anyone doubted that the Italian Communist party would 
gather lustre from the reflected glory of the sputniks 
he must have discarded the doubt after looking in at the 
Soviet Embassy’s reception in honour of the October revolu- 
tion. Last year the reception took place while the Hungarian 
tragedy was fresh in every mind. Guests were furtive and 
embarrassed or brazen and defiant. Many habitués found 
excuses not to go. This year the throng was such that 
even Soviet hospitality was overwhelmed by the run on 
its vodka and caviar. Foreign office officials, diplomats, 
writers, actors, artists, Christian Democrat personalities 
jostled each other and rubbed shoulders with the Com- 
munist intelligentsia. Each had come to see who was there 
and to show that prejudice is all very well but when it comes 
to science you have to admit that the Russians are on top. 
The danger of the sputniks, the Italian press asserts, is that 
simple people, peasants and rude mechanics, will see only 
the achievements of Soviet technique and never realise the 
sacrifice in human happiness on which these achievements 
are built. But the red moon sheds a curious light on the 
Italian electorate and one wonders whether the untutored 
voter is the most affected by its rays. 

It is not easy to assess how many of the votes which 
Hungary presumably caused the Italian Communists to lose 
have been brought back to them by the sputniks. Perhaps 
not many. The Communist vote in Italy is not greatly 
affected by outside events and the crisis in the party, which 
is serious among the intellectuals and a small working-class 
élite, is hardly felt, as yet, by the rank and file. The leaders 
themselves reckon to have lost some two or three hundred 
thousand votes in consequence of the events which have 
followed Stalin’s death. They expect to poll about 5,800,000 
votes in next year’s general election. The main factor in 
favour of a nearly constant Communist vote, apart from the 
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chronic maldistribution of wealth, is the fact that the 
Christian Democrat party has succeeded in debilitating or 
neutralising every other form of opposition to itself. Many 
Italians feel that, giver the international equilibrium, a vote 
given to the Communists will not imperil the institutions 
of democracy and that these are in more immediate danger 
from clerical encroachments on the state. Many votes will 
be given to the Communists as a form of anticlerical protest 
under the illusion that the Communist party is an effective 
bulwark against the hierarchy. In reality each of the two 
parties, Christian Democrat and Communist, derives its 
strength from the public’s fear of the other. The two have 
a common interest in preventing the formation of a 
“ democratic alternative ” such as the Socialist merger might 
have been. Thus while many intellectuals are leaving the 
Communist party and the breach created by Giolitti, Diaz 
and the others continues to widen, new recruits are being 
gathered in from the anticlerical bourgeoisie. It must not 
be assumed, therefore, that the very serious crisis in the 
party’s cadres will be reflected by a loss of votes. 

But the sputniks which enable the Communist leaders to 
smile on the world cannot resolve the party’s internal diffi- 
culties. These stem from Signor Togliatti’s loss of authority 
and control and his difficulty in keeping up with the Krem- 
lin. When Stalin was torn from his pedestal Togliatti lost 
his balance and had to perform ideological acrobatics in 
order to remain precariously in place. Even should the 
Stalin figure be re-erected and the cult of personality 
restored, it is doubtful whether Togliatti could recover his 
former standing. His efforts to tread at one and same time 
the multiple ways and the single way to Socialism have 
brought him to these straits. Today he is a Communist 
politician among others and his position as leader of the 
party depends on his ability to hold the balance between 
rival groups, the die-hard Stalinists, under Signor Longo, 
on his left, and the moderates or Gomulkians, under Signor 
Amendola, on his right. None the less, the sputnik has 
brought Togliatti one advantage. To every Communist it 
is obvious that a nation which can hurl satellites into space 
is fully qualified to be a spiritual guide. Today it is 
Moscow, not Warsaw or Budapest, that holds the stage. 

Another advantage comes to Signor Togliatti from the 
recent death of Signor di Vittorio, the enormously popular 
and universally respected leader of the CGIL. Di Vittorio’s 
doubts over the Hungarian revolt brought him into conflict 
with Togliatti. The trade unionist gave in, against his better 
judgment, to the party leader, but the knowledge that a man 
of di Vittorio’s temperament was being bent to party 
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discipline has not made Togliatti more popular. Now the 
CGIL is without a leader and the rivalry inside it between 
the Socialists and Communists is likely to become acute. 
Their cohabitation within the same trade union federation 
is a cause of friction and the main reason why the Socialists 
determined to seek a separate path. The CGIL has lost 
influence in the country. In many industries it is out- 
numbered by the Christian Democrat federation, the CISL, 
but this fact is generally thought to have very little bearing 
on the electoral strength of the Communists. 

One more fact needs to be noted on the credit side of the 
Communist budget. The Socialist merger has missed fire. 
It need not be finally written off, in spite of the Nenni 
Socialists’ reaffirmation last week of the need for close ties 
with the Communists, but it certainly cannot take place 
before the elections. The Socialists will stand alone in the 
election to the Chamber of Deputies. But there is a move- 
ment on foot inside the Christian Democrat party to have 
the Senate dissolved at the same time as the Chamber—con- 
stitutionally the Senate should Jast a year longer—and if this 
takes place, as there is good reason to believe it may, the 
Socialist party will be virtually forced to stand together with 
the Communists since the quota required to be elected to the 
Senate is higher than the Socialists can reach by themselves 
without seriously impairing their strength. To stand with 
the Communists for the Senate will discredit Nenni’s party 
in the eyes of the Socialist International and reinforce the 
hands of the opponents of the Socialist merger inside and 
outside the party. This fact has been nicely calculated by 
the Christian Democrat and Communist Senators who will 
vote for the dissolution of their House. 


Unrest in the South Tyrol 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE simmering discontent in the South Tyrol over the 
T position of the German minority flared up last week- 
end, when a public meeting called by the Siidtiroler Volks- 
partei (SVP) ostensibly in protest against the Italian govern- 
ment’s housing plans for the area turned into a general 
denunciation of alleged Italian violations of the 1946 De 
Gasperi-Griiber agreement. Housing is a lively and impor- 
tant issue because of the destruction at Bolzano during the 
war. Last month, the Italian government allotted a 
further 2.5 milliard lire for building in the Alto Adige ; 
but the SVP declares, with bitter indignation, that this 
is only another colonisation plan, since the people who 
live in condemned buildings or barracks will have prior 
claims and they are Italian and other Italians will take 
their place. The exact rights and wrongs of the housing 
issue are obscure, although it is a fact that out of 280 
families living in these conditions at present, 90 are 
South Tyrolese. Over schools, however, Italy has clearly 
not been ungenerous to its German-speaking minority. 
The German language was banned under Mussolini, but 
now a whole network of German-speaking schools has been 
constructed out of nothing. In this case the only serious 
South Tyrolese complaint is that the curricula are drawn up 
in Rome, and that in the secondary schools German-speaking 
children are overladen with Dante on top of Goethe. 

Before the first world war the South Tyrol was a region 
of well-to-do vine-growing peasants in the fertile river 
valleys, and of poor, backward people in the mountain 
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villages. The Fascist regime built hydro-electric works and 
an industrial zone south of Bolzano or Bozen. This was 
done in order to bring in Italian workers as colonists, 
although sooner or later some kind of industrialisation 
would have had to be undertaken in any case. In 1939 most 
of the South Tyrolese opted for Germany, and, by 1943, 
when Hitler annexed north-east Italy, 70,000 of them had 
left the South Tyrol. After 1946, Italy allowed the German- 
speaking optanti to return: meanwhile the Italians, too, had 
returned—industrial workers and officials, former inhabi- 
tants and newcomers. The net result is that two-thirds of 
the population of Bolzano (a town of about 80,000) and 
two-thirds of the in- 
dustrial workers 
(some 20,000 in all) 
of the province of 
Alto Adige are 
Italians. But over 
two-thirds of the 
whole population 
of the province 
are South Tyrolese, 
and though Musso- 
lini has come and 
gone, the land is still 
in their hands. 
Nearly all the hotels 
belong to the South Tyrolese ; at the height of the season 
they employ over 7,000 people, nearly all from German- 
speaking peasant families; this autumn one heard the 
waiters complain that they had been run off their feet. 

Thus racial friction between former Austrians and 
Italians coincides with the natural antagonism between 
country and town. Although the production and export of 
South Tyrolese wine and fruit have steadily increased, the 
mountain peasants, with their huge families, cannot find 
enough work. Italian employers think this absurd: they 
point out that Montecatini and Falck and Lancia are there 
to provide jobs in the industrial zone of Bolzano and else- 
where. The Italians complain, however, that the South 
Tyrolese do not apply either for these jobs or for state or 
local government posts. This is true and untrue. A South 
Tyrolese peasant is suspicious of everything Italian. A 
patriarchal system cramps his initiative if he has any, and 
he is liable to be reproached for desertion of his people’s 
Boden or land. He does not take easily to the Italian 
language. He is scared of a job far away from his home 
among the “ foreigners.” When the Sidtiroler Volkspartet 
says that small local industries would have been of help, it 
is probably right. As often as not, if a South Tyrolese 
peasant applies for a post in the local administration he is 
told that his Italian will not do, or that he is not tall enough, 
or that his health is inadequate, although he was found 
perfectly fit for military service. In the army, one often 
hears, racial antagonism seems to melt away, and _ this 
suggests that in other spheres of life it is artificially inflated. 

Apart from the woes of many human creatures, what 
importance has the question of the South Tyrol? It was 
to have been settled by the Agreement signed by Signor 
De Gasperi and Dr Griiber on September 5, 1946, and 
approved by the signatories of the Italian Peace Treaty. 
The Agreement promised “ autonomous regional legislative 
and executive powers ” to the German-speaking inhabitants 
of the Alto Adige and the Trentino (in the latter province 
their numbers are negligible). The Italians believe that 
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Signor De Gasperi made it clear from the outset that this 
would mean autonomy for a new Regione containing both 
provinces and, therefore, with an Italian majority: the two 
provinces were named in the Agreement. But the South 
Tyrolese have convinced themselves that complete 
autonomy for the German-speaking majority in the province 
of Alto Adige was internationally guaranteed. 

Since 1955, feelings on both sides of the Brenner have 
become inflamed. The Austrian government presented a 
cautious memorandum to Italy on October 8, 1956: the 
Italian reply, dated January 30, 1957, ended on the doubtful 
note of denying that the question could be regarded as of 
international concern. Today, huge inscriptions in Inns- 
bruck call for the liberation of South Tyrol, and Tyrolese 
enthusiasts demand the restoration of the historic unity of 
the Tyrol of the Habsburgs, which would put the Austrian 
frontier back on Lake Garda: this is a claim that is 


bound to arouse anxiety in Italy, particularly after the loss 
of Istria. 


Mr Hammarskjold’s 
Top Brass 


FROM OUR UNITED NATIONS CORRESPONDENT 


HE first instalment of Mr Hammarskjéld’s plan for 
T reorganising the top echelons of the UN Secretariat has 
now been published. He probably did not expect to please 
everyone. He has successfully resisted the inevitable ten- 
dency for departments to proliferate. His administration 
has, however, encountered three criticisms : that too many 
officials with purely administrative duties are responsible 
directly to him ; that there are too many senior officials ; 
and that on the rare occasions when he is inaccessible, there 
is insufficient focus of authority. 

The Secretary-General does not propose to reduce the 
number of officials reporting directly to him, but he intends 
to rationalise the administration in other respects. The 
Public Information and Conference Services departments 
will become “ offices” (along with legal affairs, personnel, 
and finance). There would thus be only three “ depart- 
ments,” servicing the three UN councils (Security, Trustee- 
ship, and Economic and Social). One part of his plan is 
not entirely clear. He says that one of the two under-secre- 
taries “ without portfolio ” would 


follow, inter alia, the work of the Office of Personnel and 
of Finance, providing, not an officer between these officers 
and the Secretary-General, but one who, through following 
their work, would be in a position to assist in their indivi- 
dual and co-ordinated tasks, thus in part relieving the 
Secretary-General. 


The success of this experiment may depend on how the 
words “ follow ” and “ assist ” are interpreted. 


Mr Hammarskjéld wishes to reduce the number of senior 
officials by eliminating four posts of deputy under-secretary 
or equivalent rank, and regarding as outside the Secretariat 
the chairman of the Technical Assistance Board (which the 
UN proper shares with the ILO, FAO and other agencies). 
This would leave 13 senior officials at headquarters and 
four in regional posts. The Economic and Social Affairs 

_ department loses a senior post at a time when plans are at 
last being considered to amalgamate it with the Technical 
Assistance Administration now headed by Dr Hugh Keen- 
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leyside of Canada. The Political and Security Affairs depart- 
ment is not immediately affected, and there will continue to 
be a certain sharing of work between this department and 
the two under-secretaries without portfolio (in future to be 
called Under-Secretaries in charge of Special Political 
Affairs), Some semi-political matters, which, in Mr Ham- 
marskjéld’s words, “ bear little relation to the normal func- 
tions” of the department of Economic and Social Affairs 
will probably be transferred to one of these two under- 
secretaries ; human rights, for example. The information 
department, besides changing its status to that of an 
“ office,” loses its deputy head at a time when it is under 
some criticism from Britain for extravagance. Professor 
Bokhari of Pakistan, the under-secretary, is known as a 
thinker rather than an administrator, and if he is remaining 
in charge of information he will need the support of two 
or three experienced men of senior rank. 


To deal with pressing questions when the Secretary- 
General is inaccessible, a somewhat cumbersome procedure 
is proposed : that a panel, “ consisting of the under-secretary 
confronted. with an urgent and important policy decision 
not covered by existing policy lines, associated with two 
other under-secretaries selected on the basis of geographical 
distribution, should make the decision.” It is not stated 
who would select these two. The real drawback about such 
an arrangement is that, in a crisis, it ought to be immediately 
clear who is going to be responsible for decisions. There 
may be over-riding arguments against having a permanent 
deputy secretary-general, but do they rule out all possibility 
of having an acting secretary-general when Mr Hammar- 
skjdld is absent ? 


* 


Some of the problems arise from the pressure from Latin 
America, Asia and the Middle East (and more recently 
Africa) to pay more attention to “ the importance of recruit- 
ing the staff on as wide a geographical basis as possible,” as 
the Charter puts it. Mr Hammarskjold is tackling the 
problem of apparent over-dependence on Anglo-Saxons by 
treating Mr David Owen, the British chairman of the TAB, 
as outside the Secretariat ; by arguing that since UN head- 
quarters are in New York, the director of General Services 
should clearly be an American ; and by treating his own 
American executive assistant as “ in a special relationship to 
the work of the Secretary-General ” and therefore not hold- 
ing one of “the posts to which geographical distribution 
applies.” 

Nevertheless, the problems remain. The twenty Latin 
American countries, for example, insist that one senior post 
should go to a Latin American. This recently became a live 
issue, when Mr Benjamin Cohen, of Chile, was expected 
to leave the Trusteeship department to work for the 
unofficial World Federation of UN Associations. Mr 
Cohen will now, it seems, stay with the UN until the normal 
end of his contract; thereafter Mr Hammarskjéld might 
well put Dr Ralph Bunche back in the Trusteeship depart- 
ment even if this leaves the Latin Americans under- 
represented. 

International staffing problems are bound to be complex 
and delicate. The value of wide geographical representation 
is obvious, but too much is at stake to fill the top posts with 
less than the best. There seems, however, no way of keep- 
ing this matter entirely free from the pressures of inter- 
national politics. 
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B.0.A.C. of course 


Holiday (or break your business trip) where summer spends the winter 


Plan now to step aboard a B.O.A.C. airliner and fly swiftly, surely to the £100 DOLLAR ALLOWANCE FOR U.S.A. AND CANADA! Pay 
most wonderful winter holiday of your life. Fly to Ceylon or Africa. ..to the your fare in sterling — spend your full dollar allowance over there. 
tropical splendour of the Caribbean, the Bahamas or Bermuda. Even fabulous 


. : : Ay: : “Ls}res 7ons ‘ Ei -O.AC. Appoi d Travel Age ) -O.A.C. 
Fleridh or sunkicsed Califennie new sno peneiiidiities, Consult your local B.O.A.C. Appointed Travel Agent or B.O.A.C., 


Airways Terminal, Victoria, S. Wd (VIC 2323); 75 Regent Street, 

If you’re travelling overseas on business you still can sample a winter holiday W’.1 (MAY 6611); or offices in Birmingham, Leeds, Manchester, 
by flying via one of these glorious suntraps and breaking your trip for a few Liverpool and Glasgow (see your Telephone Directory for details). 
days’ fun in the sun and sea. (Plan to take your wife — she'll love it. . . 


particularly if you’re travelling to the U.S.A. or Canada where she can use as ‘ Wentd leader in air travel 
“f 


her new £100 dollar allowance.) < 
You fly de Luxe, First Class or Tourist by B.O.A.C. in the world’s finest, 7 = = ; a == ° e ° 
fastest airliners. For transatlantic passengers there is the added attraction of : Eas |, : 


B.O.A.C.’s special 15-day return Tourist excursion fares and, until 31st Mar., , 
the Family Fares Plan (big savings are possible if you travel together as a family). — : takes good care of you 


Remember—it costs no more to fly by B.O.A.C. 
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Use REMINGTON 


‘Know-how’ to solve your 
accounting problems 


FOREMOST is adaptable 

to every accounting operation; 
fully electrified, it performs 

its computations automatically. 


REMTIMATIC brings 
mechanised principles to any 
manual accounting operation— 
simply and inexpensively. 


Is your Accounts Department fully up-to-date ? Why not take 
advantage of the Remington ‘know-how’ ? This ‘know-how’ is 
unique, in that it enables British businessmen to profit from 
world thinking and experience. For Remington Rand, London, 
is the clearing house of the latest ideas in business systems and 
techniques, collated from plants and laboratories and field ex- 
perience in 41 countries, developed and adapted to British needs. 
This is why Remington Rand alone can offer so wide a choice of 
the most advanced Accounting Machines, each the result of 
world research and testing. One of them is certain to be made- 
to-measure for your business. To find out which it is, send for 
the Man from Remington Rand. He will survey your account- 
ing problems and suggest the 

practical solution — without 

obligation. 


Also available are FRONT FEED 

TYPEWRITERS, where the ac- 

counting needs do not warrant 

an accounting machine, and 

STERLING ADDERS to suit every 

adding/listing application. 
PRINTING CALCULATOR 
gives printed proof of 
accuracy of any operation 
involving addition, subtraction, 


Send for multiplication or division. 


the Man from 


POST THIS COUPON FOR FURTHER DETAIL 


I am interested in Remington Rand accounting 
and should like further details. 


POSITION 


ADDRESS 


Remington Rand Limited - Business Equipment Centre 
1-19 New Oxford Street - London WC1 - Tel: CHA 8888 
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Trust ... bulwark against our doubts and fears... 
whereon we rest our faith in good tomorrows. 

Scottish Mutual owes its birth... its growth... 
its life . . . to the trust it has inspired in those who 
seek the assurance of its vested strength. 

Whether you need assurance for yourself or others, 
you will do well to see a Scottish Mutual representa- 
tive first! Write to: 


\ 


The Scottish Mutual 


Assurance Society 


HEAD OFFICE: 109, ST. VINCENT STREET, GLASGOW, C.2. 
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MONEY MATTERS—II 
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Test-point of the Squeeze 


total money supply and showed that the neo- 

quantity theorists have lately rediscovered the 
velocity of money as a factor in the equation. Indeed 
they have rediscovered it in an entirely new way, for 
they would argue that to restrict M (the total quantity 
of money) must produce countervailing increases in V 
(the velocity). So the Chancellor’s exercise is futile 
since he is powerless to restrain the effective circulation 
of money. One may pause to comment that some of 
these critics might do well to refresh their memory of 
the public arguments more than a century ago between 
the Banking and the Currency Schools. But their case, 
they would say, is supported by what has been happen- 
ing in the past few years. 

There is no accurate measure of the turnover of bank 
deposits ; but the two 
rough indicators that are 
available tell the same 
story. The published 
figures of bank clearings 
—which_= exclude 
cheques cleared between 
branches of the same 
bank, and also local 
clearings—have been in- 
creasing much faster 
than balances on current 
accounts for the past ten 
years, and especially fast 
in the past five years. 
Between 1950 and 1956 
an index of velocity 
based on the clearing 
figures shows a rise 
of 70 per cent. A better 


I AST week’s article examined the components of the 





WHY PRICES HAVE RISEN 


—! 





MONEY VELOCITY : Ratio of average current account balances to gross 
national product: RETAIL PRICES: C.S.O. index of all consumer prices : 
BANK DEPOSITS seasonally adjusted index compiled ty Lloyds Bank. 


measure excludes the town clearing, heavily weighted 
by financial transactions ; on this basis the rise was 
40 per cent. The best indicator, the ratio of average 
current account balances to gross national product (used 
in the chart) shows an increase of 55 per cent in the 
seven years. 

There are three main sets of reasons why the turn- 
over of money may increase rapidly in any period. One 
is that it was very slow at the start because the economy 
was then over-liquid. The second is that attractive rates 
on investments or deposit accounts may encourage the 
maximum economy in maintaining idle balances on 
current accounts. The third is a flight from the 
currency marked by a rapid exchange of money 
into goods or securities based on real rather than 
money values. The first reason was obviously impor- 
tant when the postwar 
acceleration in money 
velocity began; but it 
was not until higher 
money rates had exerted 
their effect that velocity 
regained its prewar level 
—1954 on the evidence 
of total bank clearings, 
or 1956 on the compari- 
son with the national 
income. 

Obviously, there is a 
limit beyond which the 
rate of money turnover 
will not be pushed: a 
minimum volume of 
working balance is 
necessary for any given 
level of economic 


BANK DEPOSITS 
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activity. Moreover, despite all experience since 19§1, 
an official policy combining high money and interest 
rates and a restriction of the total money supply need 
not always tend to accelerate velocity, and thus, as the 
critics assert, be self-defeating. Monetary stringency 
affects velocity in two opposite ways, and its net effect 
depends on the vigour with which it is applied, and is 
seen to be applied. 


NE factor makes for a rise in velocity by imposing a 
high sacrifice on keeping money idle. As an 
example, deposits may be drawn from the clearing 
banks and savings banks and lent to hire purchase 
finance companies or to local authorities, which quickly 
put the money to use. Similarly, firms use their own 
spare resources for investment ; they press their debtors 
for prompt payment ; and they may draw on outside 
balances through new capital issues. Trade debts are 
repaid more quickly, increasing money turnover while 
the acceleration is in progress and, if the process is 
uneven, transferring balances from idle to active use. 
All these phenomena have been evident in recent 
years, as industry and trade have sought to maintain 
activity under the credit squeeze. Admittedly, higher 
money rates have attracted baiances into nominally less 
liquid forms—from current accounts into deposit 
accounts or into savings certificates, and from deposit 
accounts into direct investment in Treasury bills. But 
in practice this does not seem to have involved much 
decrease in velocity: such balances were generally idle 
from the start, and they could be quickly activated. 
The way in which tight money can reduce money 
turnover is by discouraging investors and traders from 
activating their balances. Velocity is governed not 
only by the relative pulls of convenience and economy, 
but also by confidence. If the business climate is buoy- 
ant ; if investment in stocks of raw materials, fixed 
capital or equities seems likely to show capital appre- 
ciation while investment in assets with a money base 
seems likely to show a capital loss (whether in market 
terms or in real terms), then holdings of money and 
money securities will be reduced to a minimum. To 
an important degree, velocity measures liquidity pre- 
ference ; if the price of Old Consols were plotted in the 
chart, the line would follow very closely that of the 
inverse of the index of money velocity. Once the mone- 
tary authorities carry their measures to the point of 
influencing the business climate, the same considera- 
tions that restore a basis of confidence in gilt-edged 
check the seemingly inexorable drift out of money. 
To recapitulate : the price level is determined by the 
interplay of the supply of money, the stock of old money 
and “confidence,” in its widest sense. Provided that 
pressure. on the money supply is firm enough, the 
authorities cannot fail to affect confidence. Indeed, the 
criterion by which the adequacy of monetary restric- 
tion is to be judged is itself the state of business confi- 
dence. If this is officially accepted—as it now implicitly 
is—monetary restriction may not have to be pushed 
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very far, provided always that the public is convinced of 
the authorities’ determination to push it far enough. 
It is partly because of the lack of public conviction 
hitherto that the steamroller of 7 per cent Bank rate and 
the public investment cuts are now needed to effect a 
very moderate adjustment in the use of real resources. 
It is not surprising that long years of inflation have 
blunted the efficiency of monetary measures ; memories 
are blurred and faith in their efficacy has been sapped. 
For this and other reasons seven per cent in 1957 has 
nothing like the force that it would have had in 1937 
or did have in 1920-22. It would never have been 
necessary if the public had believed that 44 per cent 
would work—and the authorities made it work. 

On this analysis, the failure of the attempts before 
the measures of September roth to halt the price spiral 
is clearly apparent. The attack on the money supply 
was feeble. In its early stages, business sentiment 
remained buoyant, and industry had little difficulty in 
meeting its needs. Bank money was hard to come by, 
but other sources, including the new issue market, were 
running freely. There was no sufficient impact of high 
long-term rates and falling capital values to impose a 
salutary check on sentiment as there is to-day. High 
money rates lured some money from idle balances ; and 
even when business sentiment had been checked and 
other signs of disinflation had become evident, the 
majority view was still that the policy had only milk 
teeth, and the psychology of inflation was undisturbed. 


7 the half-hearted wielding of monetary strin- 
gency halted economic expansion but did not 
succeed in halting prices. This conjuncture has been 
castigated from many sides as the inevitable outcome of 
monetary restriction in the modern conditions, illustrat- 
ing in particular, so it is said, the futility of using mone- 
tary means to check an inflation attributable to a wage 
push rather than a demand pull. There is in fact no 
such clear cut distinction between the two. If money is 
kept tight enough, a wage push can lead only to unem- 
ployment or bankruptcy. As the Governor of the Bank 
of England neatly put it at the Mansion House last 
month : 
I am reminded of a fascinating creature in one of the 
nursery books called the “ push-me-pull-you.” If we can 


shoot one end of that animal, the other end will not long 
survive. 


The Chancellor, too, has answered the sceptics in 
orthodox terms : the money supply is to be restricted 
as far as is necessary to prevent finance being available 
to support higher prices. The critical factor is not the 
balance sheet of real resources, on which some econo- 
mists reach conclusions about the extent or absence of 
demand inflation ; a demand inflation exists whenever 
prices as a whole can be raised and all the goods still 
sold. 

Hence the intensity and the duration of tight money, 
and the holding back of desirable investment projects, 
depend largely on the sensitivity of public attitudes— 
the attitudes of trade unionists when increases in wages 
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are no longer automatic and those of industrialists really 
concerned about their costs, prices and profits. The 
more quickly the public is convinced that inflation is 
not normal, the smaller will be the temporary under-use 
of resources, transient unemployment and the modest 
“ going without ” that will put the economy right. The 
job of money policy is not to create massive unemploy- 
ment ; it is to exorcise a set of business and investment 
assumptions that until recently many people in this 
country accepted as a kind of birthright. An increasing 
number now see them as a kind of original sin. 

In monetary tactics, the need is for real determination 
in funding short-term debt into longer dated securities 
in conjunction, of course, with the wider policy of 
restricting public outlays. The process of funding has 
already been renewed ; it must be sustained and inten- 
sified until the state of the economy (as opposed to the 
Treasury’s own finances) justify and demand a let-up. 
Funding sales ought now to rest on a firm base of under- 


lying public confidence in gilt-edged. The authorities . 


must not run any risk of repeating the fiasco of the first 





“ The fall in the price of copper, which may cause 
the industry many short-term problems, may .. . be a 
blessing in disguise.”—Sir Ronald Prain. 


last year, copper has dropped to £185 a ton. 

It is a staggering fall in twenty months, and 
it has put consumers who had committed themselves 
to buying “ fixed price copper.” at a disadvantage com- 
pared with those who were buying copper at the market 
price. Recently the customers of the Rhodesian Selec- 
tion Trust group of copper companies asked them to 
fall in line with the Rhodesian Anglo American group 
which throughout has based its contracts on London 
Metal Exchange prices. Union Miniére, the Belgian 
Congo producer, still asserts that the London Market 
is “speculative and unrepresentative.” Its “ fixed 
price ” has dropped merely from £388 per ton to {191 
per ton—which does not argue much for “price 
stability.” For producers and shareholders the first con- 
sequences of this startling fall are much lower earnings, 
lower dividends, much smaller retained earnings for 
capital development. Worse results than these have still 
te come : in the September quarter, Mufulira’s profit 
was down from nearly £3 million to £1 million, and 
Roan Antelope’s from nearly £2 million to under 
£650,000. 

Mining development was not planned on the 
assumption that copper would stay over {£400 a 
ton for long ; but it was based on conservative-looking 
guesses of £220 to £240 a ton, and they look conserva- 
tive no longer. It is not surprising that Sir Ronald Prain 


PF *« its extravagant peak of £436 a ton in March 


New Assay for Copper 
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half of this year. Under the expedient doctrine that it is 
easier to fund on a rising market, substantial sales were 
then made and investors were talked into the market on 
an interpretation of the Bank’s actions and intentions 
that produced a swift and sharp reckoning. Their 
expectations went unfulfilled when in May the Bank 
shrank from a second reduction in Bank rate. Inves- 
tors fled from gilt-edged in demoralisation and anger. 
The market dried up and immediately there followed 
the ominous boom in equities and dollar securities. 
Official monetary tactics have to play on feelings, but 
they should keep clear of confidence tricks that later hit 
them like a boomerang. Their concern should be to 
encourage economic and financial conditions that lead 
to sound expansion at home, safety abroad, and a fair 
balance between the interests of all who contribute 
tewards them. The authorities have made a new depar- 
ture, and if they follow it through, they will restore the 
virtues of monetary policy (which are considerable 
though not perfect) as a natural regulator of a free 
economy. 


feels that the fall in copper is “sharper than most 
observers in the industry would have cared to predict,” 
nor that Sir Ernest Oppenheimer judges the present 
price to be “ lower than the over-supply position justi- 
fies.” The Rhodesian producers can still earn profits at 
present prices—but only just. 

With different emphasis, both chairmen give the 
same diagnosis of the causes of the collapse—the 
increased production that the rising price itself set in 
train. To Sir Ronald the present over-supply seems 
simply to arise from “ public and private expenditure 
on the development of new mines, many of which have 


““FREE WORLD”? PRODUCTION AND RESERVES 
OF COPPER IN 1956 
('000 long tons) 


Estimated 
Smelter metal 
production reserves 

On 452* 44,350 

Bet edende dew cauee 1,099 43,475 

Northern Rhodesia ..... 388 22,323 

Belgian Congo ......... 245* 17,858 

i wesecetaarascacnenda 30 11,215 

GE Rcd wdc saneuwecs 286 4,465 

RE 47* 3,429 

MES swGaandeaacede 2,547 147,114 
Ge avacvacndseincd 385 NA 


* Refined copper production plus production of blister for export as such. 


come into production in the last two years.” He men- 
tions as a secondary cause the “greater absence of 
strikes.” Sir Ernest blames the additional tonnage 
coming from marginal mines in the United States, 
“brought into production under the Defence Produc- 
tion Act, with such inducements as cheap loans, 
accelerated amortisation, and floor price contracts.” 
Both groups are reviewing their investment plans, 
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cutting back where they can, but often finding them- 
selves so deeply committed that to withdraw would be 
costly. Sir Ernest finds it necessary to exercise restraint 
over expenditure, and may have “to delay certain 
work.” But such is his confidence in the longer-term 
prospect that he is now concerned mainly with trimming 
inessentials and retiming. Work has not been suspended 
on Rhokana’s Mindola shaft. For Bancroft, which has 
turned out to be a very wet mine and made a loss of £14 
million in its first six months’ working, Anglo American 
has increased its short loan facilities to £34 million and 
is preparing a more permanent system of financing. In 
the RST group, the big change concerns Chambishi ; 
a year ago it was decided to go ahead with this mine, at 
a cost of about £13 million, but it cannot now be 
financed. Chibuluma, originally financed with an Ameri- 
can loan, is in production, but at current prices cobalt 
contributes little to its earnings, and it will have to 


RHODESIAN COMPANIES’ PRODUCTION AND RESERVES 
(’000 long tons) 





1956 1960 Estimated 
Estimated metal 
Production capacity reserves* 
SEE ee 80 80 3,445 
TN. Kidickecacwa tices 120... 120 6,405 
Bancroft pubes =~ 86 3,014 
Mufulira ee 90 135 3,981 
Roan Antelope............ 90 90 2,504 
ee rere 16 16 341 
DEES Kéccveosousaews en 16 aoe 
DOD cuca secs bieweu's wan ie ai 1,675 
SE chs cise téeeuraees 396 543 21,365 


* Based on ore reserves and average grade. 


deliver copper as well as cobalt to the United States 
stockpile to discharge its loan obligations. 

The most costly development is at Mufulira West, 
where output of refined copper is to be increased by 
55,000 long tons a year at an estimated cost of £16 
million. Of this, about £7 million has been recently 
provided by the private placing of a 6} per cent deben- 
ture (1967-82) at 98 callable over the next three years ; 
another £7 million will come from internal resources. 
It is a sign of the times that £2 million required 
for European housing is being provided by a con- 
sortium of financial institutions in this country, and 
the housing estate will be managed by London County 
Freehold and Leasehold Properties. And the Rhodesian 
companies will no longer be able to provide such mas- 
sive support for the general economy of the Central 
African Federation as they did in more spacious years. 
They will, of course, meet their commitments towards 
the Kariba hydro-electric scheme, but Sir Ronald Prain 
has given notice that he will 
not necessarily charge them 
against current profits when 
they fall due. 

Big investments in the 
postwar decade have pro- 


Copper sales (long tons) .. 
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again. Both Sir Ronald and Sir Ernest are confident, 


with ample justification, about the further outlook. The 
prospective growth of electric power and of industrial 


output across the world, 
coupled with the re- 
markably small size of 
known copper reserves, 
are strong enough 
reasons for long-range 


COPPER IN THE 
FREE WORLD 
1948 =100 


ELECTRICITY f 
PRODUCTION / 


INDUSTRIAL > 


Nchanga* 


1955-56 1956-57 1955-56 1956-57 1955-56 1956-57 1955-56 1956-57 
(£'000s) (£°000s) (£°000s) (£’000s) (£’000s) (£'000s) (£’000s) (£'000s) 
110,740 107,315 92,584 95,942 82,159 86,589 85,833 84,687 


PRODUCTION Fg 


faith. There is no talk 
now, as Sir Ernest 
points out, of substitut- 
ing other metals for 
copper at present prices. 

Various projections of 
world consumption of 
copper have been made. One such suggests a demand 
for about 44 million tons of copper in 1960 ; this com- 
pares with a production of about 3 million tons of 
smelter copper in 1956, supplemented by 500,000 tons 
of scrap. The Rhodesian companies, planning their 
future production on such a secular growth in demand, 
have a cost advantage over the Chilean and many of 
the United States producers. But other countries can 
increase their output, too. There is a big question mark 
over the possible size of Peruvian production. 





There must always be a risk that slump will follow 
boom in copper. It is in the nature of the industry 
that more money will be spent on development when 
producers have it, and that is when the price is high. 
The lag between deciding to open up or extend a ven- 
ture and the arrival of its production leaves plenty of 
time for booming demand to disappear before the extra 
copper comes to market. The problem now, for mine 
managements, for shareholders and, indeed, for the 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, which last year 
drew 27 per cent of its net national product from copper, 
is to learn to live with one of these periods of surplus 
until long-term expansion is restored. Both chairmen 
of the two great groups seem now to feel that copper 
will not fall much further in price and the chairman of 
British Insulated Callender’s Cables supports them. 
What in the short run can be done to mitigate the 
discomforts ? 


The cushion in costs provided by royalty arrange- 
ments and a European mineworkers’ bonus that shrink 
automatically when the price falls has proved a poor 


SALES AND PROFITS 


Mufulira Rhokana 


Roan Antelope 


. ._s ° Sales revenue.......... 40,346 30,369 31,535 24,898 31,700 24,164 28890 21,241 
duced their wert : Net profie 0000.00 16.220 9529 9290 6.092 1519379872 83594217 
— ce I ne oe 0, J i J h J 5,61 3,033 
copper too a; Of it. t Retained profits ....... 6,595 2,529 2,617 1,301 7,329 4,452 3,004 1,243 
eal ord right to mark Dividends ( t 150 100 43-4} 30-47 350 225 * 34-72 8-75 
: : : ividends (per cent.)t... : -47} }4-72t 18- 
time until what Sir Ronald Current price ......... 178s. 9d Pon 26} 8s. 6d. 
describes as the “historic Current yield ......... 11-2 See 8-5 11-0 


growth factor” takes charge 


* Nchanga’s year ends on March 31, and the remainder on June 30. 


t After deducting Rhodesian taxes. 
¢ Adjusted for free scrip issue. 
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covering for an uncomfortable seat. Sir Ronald Prain 
implies that those two flexible elements together were 
worth about £20 a ton to Mufulira. The mineworkers’ 
bonus, nevertheless, is down from 108 per cent of basic 
pay to 25 per cent, and new wage negotiations give the 
companies the chance to work out a less inflationary 
wage structure. A second bone of contention is the rail 
freight to Beira—put up 18 months ago from the low, 
but it is claimed not subsidised, figure of £8 a ton to 
£15 a ton. Even if the Government, which owns the 
railway, listens to the companies’ plea, any reduction in 
rail charges must be tiny compared with the price 
swings that copper has shown. 

Shareholders must accept for some time the 
prospect of lower dividends and smaller distributions of 
net earnings than in the generous past. Managements 
must now realise more than before the need for strong 
reserves. But the really big issue for the Rhodesian 
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companies is the voluntary restriction of production 
that Sir Ronald Prain advocates and has imposed upon 
his own group. Ten per cent, he believes, would do 
the trick : “we have shown where our opinion lies 
by voluntary reduction of our output to 90 per cent 
of capacity.” Sir Ernest Oppenheimer politely dis- 
sents ; he has announced “ no such cuts in production,” 
though an “involuntary” ten per cent cut is forced 
upon the group by the difficulties in bringing Bancroft 
into production. On this matter, as on pricing, a basic 
difference of view exists between the two groups. It 
is fortunate that there should be. Voluntary restriction, 
however cloaked, would be a form of cartel. And what- 
ever view might be held about a producer’s cartel in 
copper, Rhodesia could not go it alone. The way to 
right a temporary unbalance is to let the marginal pro- 
ducers drop out. There are marginal copper producers 
—and they are not in Rhodesia. 
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THE POUND 


The Speculators Cover 


IG speculative accounts against sterling, built up imme- 
B diately after the devaluation of the French franc last 
August, have been maturing during the past week ; in large 
measure they are being covered by purchases of spot sterling. 
There is now little evidence of maturing three months’ con- 
tracts being renewed or extended. Had there been such 
extensions the effect would have been apparent in the 
forward market. The discount on forward sterling against 
dollars remains at about 24 cents for three months, but 
after the fall of the US Treasury bill rate from 3.47 to 3.15 
per cent, this leaves London not far from interest parity with 
New York. A forward rate standing near or a little below 
the interest rate parity can reflect no abnormal speculative 
pressure. 

This bear covering by means of spot purchases of sterling 
has made the past week one of the best the Exchange Equal- 
isation Account has enjoyed for a long time. When the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer announced in the House of 
Commons last Tuesday that “ gold is flowing in instead of 
out,” he confirmed what every exchange dealer in London 
already knew. The rate against the dollar, though fully 
firm, does not reveal this rush for cover ; that is merely 
because the Exchange Equalisation Account has intervened 
consistently to prevent an undue rise and to restock the 
depleted reserves. Sterling is now at a premium over 
its parity with every other currency save the Dutch guilder. 
The guilder was battered as merciiessly as sterling by specu- 
lative operations and by transfers of money to Germany 
three months ago and it is now benefiting by covering opera- 
tions not unlike those in sterling. 

The main movement in exchange rates has been the 
strengthening of transferable sterling. The rate a week ago 
was $2.7850 and it has now strengthened to $2.7885. One 


contributory factor has been heavy demand on Russian 
account. The Russians have recently been selling gold: one 
important shipment, worth about £2} million, arrived in 
London this week. Gold has been sold against dollars and 
the dollars have then been converted into sterling in the 
transferable market. Some of the buying of transferable 
sterling has been traced to the British authorities themselves 
who were probably acting as agents for the Russians. The 
rise in the transferable rate has led to rumours on the Con- 
tinent that an important change in exchange policy in Britain 
was imminent involving the merging of the official and 
transferable rates and a lifting of the present ceiling of 
$2.82 on the dollar rate. The rumours seem to have no 
substance but they have encouraged speculators to cover. 
It seems probable that during the past week more than 80 
per cent of the forward operations that matured were 
covered by outright purchases. Those that were extended 
had genuine commercial justification behind them. 


IN THE MARKETS 


BP Follows Nottingham 


HE test of investment markets over the coming weeks 
must be their capacity to absorb a strong flow of new 
issues. Against the background of a steady gilt-edged 
market, good business in the short-dated stocks and rather 
easier money in the mortgage market, the first trustee 
issue since 7 per cent Bank rate—{3 million 6 per 
cent Nottingham stock at {98—was outwardly an outstand- 
ing success : so much 80 that applications for less than 
£1,200 were ruled out. The scale of allotment between 
£1,200 and {£15,000 was modest and applicants for 
over £15,000 received about 6} per cent of their require- 
ments subject to a maximum of £3,300 stock on any 
application. A premium of {£2 per cent was quickly 
established when dealing started. 
Whether this is the ideal way of handling an embarrassing 
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problem of allotment could be argued. To rule out the small 
applicants when the stags are numerous and when the issu- 
ing broker or banker can see from the multiple character 
of the small applications that there must have been many 
Stags in that range is tempting, though no issuing authority 
ought to take a high tone about stags who are welcome 
enough whenever the success of an issue is in doubt. But 
a large number of genuine small investors, whom Notting- 
ham would presumably have welcomed, were also ruled 
out. And the stags who had gauged the size of their appli- 
cations correctly still obtained a fair slice of the issue ; it will 
be some weeks before the stock gets into permanent hands. 

No further corporation borrowing is expected for some 
weeks. The next test for the market is much stiffer. It is to 
find around £50 million for British Petroleum. If, as is 
expected, underwriting is done in the next few days, this 
gigantic operation will have the benefit of the recent modest 
rally in the industrial market. The best chance of success 
is thought to lie in a two pronged operation—a rights issue 
of ordinary shares at a price so far below the existing stock 
that underwriting may be unnecessary and a public issue 
of a convertible loan stock with conversion options attrac- 
tively pitched to draw in the big institutions. The issue will 
come forward under the strong auspices of a consortium of 
tkfee merchant banks with two London brokers and one 
Scottish broker. 


MOTORS 


Still at Record Level 


NY uncertainty that may have been felt in the motor 
A industry about home sales after the tightening of credit 
restraint does not appear to have affected its production 
schedules for October. Car output was again nearly back 
to the record level of July, about 2} per cent higher than in 
September and more than § per cent above the level of 
October, 1955, which was the peak of the previous boom. 
The weekly production rate was 19,847 cars ; twelve months 
before, in October, 1956, it had been down to 12,920 a 
week. In commercial vehicles, too, the industry is doing 
much better than a year ago, with output up to 6,122 


BOOM, RECESSION, RECOVERY IN CAR OUTPUT, 1955-57 


(Production, weekly averages) 


1955 1956 1957 


17,918 
17,145 
15,014 


14,737 
13,899 
16,609 


12,868 19,871 
6,434 10,448 
11,946 19,352 


12,920 19,847 
13,723 ee 
10,235 


10,400 
11,910 
13,942 
15,193 
19,095 
18,495 


vehicles a week in October ; but this is still well below the 
rate in autumn, 1955, when the makers were turning out 
about 7,400 a week. 

Part of this major recovery from last year’s recession in 
sales is still based on substantial-successes in export markets. 
In the third quarter the industry exported 106,799 cars 
and 26,575 commercial vehicles, which for cars was about 


‘All exports a 96:3 
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30 per cent more than a year before: in October it keps 
up the good work with 37,022 cars and 9,764 commercia! 
vehicles. It is still not easy to guess how the seasonal 
pattern of home buying in a market fairly well-stocked with 
cars will affect output in a “normal” postwar year: the 
Motor Show may this year have served its traditional pre- 
war function of prolonging autumn buying, but we are 
now entering the weeks in which, again according to tradi- 
tion, intending purchasers may hold off to get their new cars 
first registered in 1958. 


BRITISH TRADE 


Disappointing Exports 


HE full trade returns for October show that the dis- 
T appointing performance of British exports cannot be 
blamed on any particular group of commodities. As the 
provisional figures last week~showed, the value of exports 
rose only slightly from September to October and was 1} 
per cent below the monthly rate in the first nine months of 
the year notwithstanding that October is normally one of 
the best months of the year. Admittedly export prices fell 


TRENDS IN BRITISH EXPORTS 


Value October as percentage of average 
first nine months 
(By Value 
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slightly, for the first time for eighteen months, and there- 
fore the fall in volume was less than the fall in value. Never- 
theless exports should have done better, but just how much 
better is difficult to judge. October trading in recent years 
has been bedevilled by distortions—in 1954 by the peak of 
the dock strike, in 1955 by an overspill from previous strikes 
and last year by an overspill from previous ny of 
ships following the Suez dispute. 

The table shows how the value of different exports com- 
pared with the average value in the first nine months. 
Manufactures as a whole were 3 per cent down. Chemicals, 
a hitherto buoyant export, were disappointing, particulacly 
in the Dutch and American markets. Exports of cotton 
cloth and yarn were lower to many countries but particu- 
larly to India. India, too, spent less on buying non-ferrous 
metals from Britain, although here some of the decline must 
have been in price. Among engineering products, electric 
machinery showed a marked reduction, mainly in heavy 
equipment. Proportionately, the largest decline was in 
exports of ships but this item is subject to sharp fluctuations 
from month to month. The shortfall last month was spread 
over a large number of commodities and markets and trends 
should not be read into a single month’s figures. But the 
November trade returns will be anxiously awaited. 
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AIRCRAFT DEVELOPMENT 


Drawing-board Supersonics 


HE aircraft industry’s project for a supersonic airliner 

needs to be regarded with the greatest caution. The 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Supply said on 
Monday that “the main experimental work has been 
planned and certain research models are now being designed 
and manufactured,” suggesting that what began as a dis- 
cussion round the table is in some danger of snowballing 
into a definite commitment. A supersonic airliner, which 
means a machine capable of flying substantially above the 
speed of sound and not a mere 200 to 300 miles an hour 
faster than the 500 mph jet airliners now under construction, 
would take at least a decade to develop. There is as yet only 
a small body of research data on aircraft flying at 1,000 mph; 
a great deal more would need to be accumulated before 
the design of a big commercial airliner could sensibly 
be attempted. The cost of this development work could 
easily be much nearer to £200 million than the £100 million 
at which some enthusiasts usually put the cost of the super- 
sonic airliner. 

A big joint project of this kind, paid for by the govern- 
ment, would present the obvious attraction of providing 
long-term employment for the design teams of the aircraft 
industry which are otherwise in danger of being disbanded. 
But apart from questioning whether the task of designing 
a complex aircraft is best sub-contracted in this fashion 
among a variety of disconnected and highly individual design 
groups it is doubtful whether there is enough evidence yet to 
show that a supersonic airliner is either economically neces- 
sary or can even be designed on the basis of present know- 
ledge. A similarly ambitious programme of civil aircraft 
development was entered upon immediately after the war, 
on rather better evidence, and the country is still paying for 
its consequences. 


MONEY RATES 


Bill Rate under Pressure 


HE reduction from 3} to 3 per cent in official discount 
Ah rates in the United States and the subsequent cut in 
money rates in Canada is unlikely to have any large early 
impact on the London market ; but the arguments that dis- 
count houses are finding for some edging downwards of the 
bill rate will be strengthened. At £6 12s. per cent discount, 
Treasury bills yield them a good margin, of around 1 per 
cent, over the cost of their ‘money—not enabling them to 
earn extortionate profits, but making it possible to recover 
some of the heavy losses suffered through the sharp increase 
in Bank rate. 

But at an interest yield of near 63 per cent, Treasury 
bills are attractive to investors outside the discount market 
too. There has not yet been a large movement by outside 
investors into Treasury bills, but in recent weeks there 
have been signs that industrial companies and others are 
showing more interest, and the discount market has been 
suffering some reduction in its allotment at the tenders ; 
last week, on the offering of the 63-day and 91-day bills 
together, the market’s applications secured on average about 
43 per cent. 

Another factor that might encourage some increase in 
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the market’s bid price in the next week or two is the 
strength of the short bond market ; the redemption yield 
on the 4 per cent Conversion 1957-58, with seven months 
to maturity, has this week fallen below 5} per cent. But 
while some downward adjustment in the bill rate is clearly on 
the cards, the signs are that the Bank of England would, by 
its market tactics, check any large or sustained movement. 
That is clearly premature while the wages issue remains 
in doubt. 


COTTON 


An Inflatable Strait-jacket 


T was in early 1953 that the United Textile Factory 
Workers’ Association invited Mr Harold Wilson to pre- 
pare a memorandum on the future of the Lancashire cotton 
industry and what should be done about it. Mr Wilson 
completed a first draft that year, which the unions accepted 
in 1954 ; following the growth of imports of cotton cloth 
from India and Hongkong, they asked him to revise it in 
May last year. The association has now accepted, printed, 
and published (it is not quite clear how widely, as the 
Labour headquarters this week did not believe it was gener- 
ally available at all) his revised “ Plan for Cotton.”* 

Mr Wilson has clearly digested all the recent run of 
homilies upon Lancashire’s tribulations, from the textile 
union’s own last report, in 1943, to the pained reactions of 
the calico printing industry to the Monopolies Commis- 
sion’s report on restrictive practices in their trade ; some 
of his report consists of a factual summary of what has 
happened in the industry since the war. His recommenda- 
tions are, broadly, the Labour mixture as before, but rather 
stronger : 

re-establishment of the Raw Cotton Commission ; 

special tax incentives for re-equipment ; 

State provision of factories and working capital on speci- 
ally favourable conditions, with if necessary compulsory 
amalgamation ; 

“steps ” to expand the textile machinery industry, possibly 
including State purchase of control in machinery com- 
_ panies ; 

State supervision of minimum pricing agreements; and 
failing agreement to limit imports from India and Hong- 
kong, establishment of a State textile import commission 
which could “ restrict imports on the basis of unfair com- 
petition.” 

These and others might be summarised in Mr Wilson’s 
idea that the concept of “ development areas” should be 
supplemented with that of “development industries” as 
“ power to aid a sick industry.” His life-belt is thus also a 
protective strait-jacket ; it might indeed slow the decline of 
cotton, by excluding competition in ways that Mr Wilson 
thinks could be got past Gatt. But it is significant that he 
cannily avoids discussion of the size of cotton industry that 
might, even by these protective means, be rendered artifici- 
ally viable for the future. 


HIRE PURCHASE 


Expansion in Radio Sales 


HEN the Board of Trade started a month ago to 
WY include credit sales as well as hire purchase proper 
in its monthly series of indices, one of the consequences 


* Plan for Cotton. United Textile Factory Workers’ Association. 
48 pages. 3s. 
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was an unfortunate break in the continuity of the statistics, 
not of total hire purchase debt outstanding but of current 
transactions. The latest figures, for September, do however 
show that although there was no change in the hire purchase 
debt owing to the household goods shops in the last two 
months, the index figure (December, 1955 = 100) remaining 
71 since July. The instalment trading of the household goods 
shops has rapidly outstripped the modest rise in their total 
sales. This has been most marked in hardware, radio and 
electrical goods, where the new index (1957=100) for 
credit sales rose to 112 in August and 132 in September, 
though the total sales of the hardware, radio and electrical 
shops rose only to 103 in August and to 108 in September. 
Only a little less marked has been the expansion of credit 
selling in the furniture shops. Here the instalment sale 
index rose from 100 in July to 108 in August and 116 in 
September, although total sales dipped from 100 in July to 
93 in August and recovered partly to 99 in September. 


AGRICULTURAL TRACTORS 


Fordson versus Ferguson 


OMPETITION between the makers of agricultural tractors, 
C already keen, is becoming keener. The Ford Motor 
Company announced this week a new, light, diesel tractor, 
the Fordson Dexta, as a “ workmate” for the heavier 
Fordson Major. Intended to be a direct competitor with 
the Massey-Harris-Ferguson 37 horsepower model, the 
Fordson Dexta has a three-cylinder 32 horsepower diesel 
engine, compared with the Major’s four cylinders and 
40 bhp. 

While the Ferguson 35, when it was introduced in 1956, 
was a replacement of the earlier Ferguson, the Fordson 
Dexta will supplement and not replace the heavier model, 
which will still be produced, although at a slightly lower 
rate of output. As the new production line for the Dexta, 
which cost £4.5 million to tool up, was an addition to 
existing capacity at Dagenham, Ford escaped the temporary 
displacement of labour that affected Standard last year. 

The basic price of the Fordson Dexta is £535, which 
gives it a price advantage of some £50 over the basic 
Ferguson 35 model, owing partly to a recent price increase 
by Ferguson. But its future, which depends essentially on 
its success in taking sales away from Ferguson, will be 
governed less by price comparisons than by its performance, 
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and that of the new range of hydraulically controlled farm 
implements made for it by Ransomes Sims and Jefferies. 
At Standard, Ferguson 35s are now being turned out at 
a rate of 280 a day, or over 100,000 a year—although 
the total for 1957 will be below this, at just over 70,000. 
Ford, combining its output of the Major and the Dexta, 
will aim at matching the Ferguson volume. Competition 

etween them will be particularly severe in the home 
market, where demand is largely for the replacement of 
existing equipment, but the main sales volume for both 
companies will be sought in export markets, which at 
present take over 70 per cent of Ferguson’s output. Ford's 
big selling point—the offer to farmers of a “ choice of 
tractor power” within the same company—is unlikely to 
remain for long their sole prerogative. 


COAL 
When Power-Loading Pays 


BOUT 50 million tons of Britain’s coal output will be 
“won” by power-loading machines this year: that is 
about 12 times as much as in 1956, and more than a fifth 
of the total production one can expect. When one con- 
siders the immense variety of geological and working 
conditions in some 900 mines, and the frequency with 
which new machines that worked well in some have failed 
in many others, this represents a fairly rapid rate of tech- 
nical innovation ; in the last few years, it has built up fast 
(partly through a drive to get the proved machines on to 
as many coal faces as possible, under Sir James Bowman’s 
personal leadership) from less than 20 million tons in 1954 
to more than 36 million tons last year. 

There are now some 950 coalfaces, out of, say, 5,500 in 
the whole aggregate of British mines, on which power- 
loaders—more than 1,000, of a dozen types—are operating. 
So far this year the average output per manshift on mechan- 
ised faces is 5.83 tons 
(of coal raised and 
weighed at the pit- 
head, not of cleaned 
“saleable output ””) 
against 3.56 tons on 
conventional _ faces. 
Productivity varies 
widely between differ- 
ent types of machine: 
the Meco-Moore, 
which until recently 
was the most widely 
used, averages about 
6} tons a manshift, 
and the Anderton 
Shearer, which now 
is, does about 6 tons, 
but the few Dosco Miners in service do about 10 tons 
and the Joy Continuous Miners (room-and-pillar versions 
of the same machine) are averaging 26 tons a manshift. 

Between this praiseworthy rise in power-loaded output 
and the virtual stagnation of total coal output from the 
mines since 1951, the consumer (who is admittedly not at 
present short of coal) may be forgiven a little bewilderment. 
There are as many faceworkers in the mines as there were 
then, and more other miners: has the rise in power-loading 
merely meant the mechanising of faces where output was 
well above the average anyway, or has production at all 
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Pension scheme trusteeship 


A SPECIAL SERVICE OF LLOYDS BANK 


LLOYDs BANK is particularly well equipped 
to act as Trustee of new or existing Company 
Superannuation Schemes. 

The Bank’s Executor and Trustee Depart- 


ment has wide experience in the investment 


of Superannuation Funds and an official of 

the Department would be pleased to explain 

the service to any interested Company. 
Initial enquiries may be made at any 


branch of the Bank or at the address below: 


LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


Executor and Trustee Department 


CHIEF OFFICE: 34 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 


Samuel 


Montagu 
& Co Ltd 


ESTABLISHED 1853 


MERCHANT BANKERS 


The Management is readily 
available to discuss or 
investigate any banking 
requirements at home or 
overseas. Correspondents 


throughout the world 


114 OLD BROAD STREET « LONDON « EC2 


TELEPHONE: LONDON WALL 6464 
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MADE IN BRITAIN... 
SOLD AROUND THE WORLD 
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It’s pretty nearly an unbeatable formula: 
take any item of British craftsmanship, 

advertise it well in important, influential places 

i. then watch the action on the export sales front. 

Place your message in one or all of five editions 

covering the world’s five major market areas. 
TIME, The Weekly Newsmagazine, 

TIME & LIFE Building, New Bond Street, London W.1 
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other faces declined coincidentally and exactly enough each 
year, in total and in efficiency, to offset the beneficial 
effects of their introduction ? There is no clear sign, either, 
that they have reduced costs in any real sense : the miners 
have had a lot of extra pay and extra leisure, but consumers 
have been given the impression, from the explanations put 
forward for steadily rising prices, that they were the ones 
who had paid for all that. Power-loading is one of the few 
forms of capital investment from which the National Coal 
Board can hope to get measurable results quickly: and so 
it does, in terms of what might be called “ gross output.” 
But when do the net returns begin ? 


DISABLED WORKERS 


More Sponsors for Remploy 


EMPLOY, the company set up twelve years ago to train 
R and employ severely handicapped people unable to get 
jobs elsewhere, did quite well in the year to last March— 
but only by running energetically up a downward escalator. 
The net output of each of its 6,000 or so disabled workers 
rose by a fifth to an average of £266. Sales increased to 
exceed {£3 million for the first time, and more lines were 
added to its wide range of products. . But the cost of 
materials and labour rose more than improved efficiency 
and greater activity could absorb and the total loss on the 
year’s operations, which is covered by an annual grant from 
the Ministry of Labour, increased by £140,000 to just over 
{2.6 million—equivalent to 9s. for every £ the company 
spent. Remploy calculates however that, if these people 
had not been in employment, welfare benefits would have 
cost the state at least £1 million, and another £250,000 or 
so would have been lost in income tax on their wages and, 
possibly, in purchase tax on their products. Thus calcu- 
lated, the net money cost of the social policy Remploy 
represents was about £1.35 million last year—roughly £225 
for each handicapped worker. Two years ago the net money 
cost for roughly the same labour force was about £275 a 
head. 

Most of these handicapped workers are fated as able to 
do only a fifth to a third of the work of a fit person ; they 
are scattered across the country—so Remploy has to run 
about 90 small factories—and the rate of turnover from sick- 
ness, into normal jobs, or for other reasons is high. But 
im recent years Remploy has been quite successful in finding 
ways of -offsetting these handicaps. Within the limits of 
its capital grants it has been introducing machines “ to take 
the disability out of disablement.” And it has taken con- 
siderable trouble to encourage “sponsorship schemes ” 
under which it offers the facilities of entire factories to firms 
seeking sub-contractors. For Remploy these schemes have 
the advantage of assuring a market for its factories’ products 
and, where the sponsor provides the equipment as well, of 
reducing its capital commitments. Another five schemes 
were begun last year, making seven now in operation, and 


five more are about to start or are in process of negotiation. — 


GAS SUPPLIES 


Alternatives to Coal? 


ITH the cost of good quality carbonisation coals run- 

V4 ning continually against it, the gas industry has been 
expending considerable energy in the search for alternative 
raw materials for gas-making. One result of this search has 
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been the closer association of several of the Area Gas Boards 
with the oil refineries in their areas. The latest example, 
which comes from the North Thames Gas Board, shows 
clearly some of the immediate advantages to both the gas 
and the oil industries—but also the limitations—of closer 
working arrangements. 

The board’s contract with the Shell Refining Company 
provides for a minimum quantity of “ tail gases,” equivalent 
to about 14 million cubic feet a day of 500 BThU town 
gas, to be delivered for a period of ten years from the 
Shellhaven refinery by pipeline to the Romford gasworks 
15 miles away. The new plant at Romford, however, is 
expected to be capable of producing 36 million cubic feet 
of gas a day, and possibly more. If worked to capacity, its 
capital costs would be only a penny a therm, against 2.9 
pence a therm using traditional coal carbonising plant. The 
cost to the board of acquiring and processing refinery gases 
would then be well below the cost of the gas that it produces 
by conventional methods, and should help the Board to hold 
down its selling prices. But the initial minimum in the Shell 
contract would leave the Romford plant operating at well 
under half capacity, thus wiping out most of this economy 
in overhead costs. 

The board expects often to be able to draw from Shell- 
haven more than the minimum amount ; the extra supplies 
would be particularly valuable at times of peak gas demand. 
Moreover, the pipeline from Shellhaven to Romford has a 
potential capacity to deliver 60 times as much rich gas as it 
will carry initially. This will enable the board’s gathering 
system to be extended beyond Shellhaven to collect tail gases 
from the smaller refinery at Coryton, and eventually, it is 
hoped, to draw imported methane from a storage point on 
Canvey Island. But there is a physical limit to the amount 
of refinery tail gas available, and there are many problems 
still to be solved before the ocean transport of liquid methane 
can be proved economic. 

In the last analysis, the quantity of refinery tail gases and 
methane made available for gas making, and the price at 
which the gas industry can obtain it, will depend on the 
profit calculations of the oil companies. Selling gas to the 
gas industry is better business for the oil companies than 
using it for process heating in the refinery, when that job 
can be done more economically by fuel oil. But the worth 
of some of the gas as a chemical raw material may well 
be greater still. And the oil industry is at present disturbed 
by the failure of fuel oil sales to expand at the rate it had 
expected. Gas is sold in direct competition with that oil: 
and there may eventually be some close bargaining about the 
price of petroleum fractions that might help gas compete 
more effectively with oil. In the longer run, as Lord Mills 
said this week, the future for the gas industry, in com- 
petition with oil and electricity, is likely to depend mainly 
on its success in gasifying low grade coals—a raw fuel that — 
is not a direct competitor. 


COCOA 


The Jumping Bean 


N contrast to almost all other commodities, cocoa has 
I recently risen sharply. In the last few weeks the market 
price has risen from below 270s. a cwt to Over 330s.; since 
its opening quotation in August the West African Marketing 
Board has raised its selling price from 240s. to 345s. per 
cwt. As in the notable 1953-54 season when the record 
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price level of 560s. was reached, the chief reason for this 
year’s rise is the expectation of a poor West African crop. 
The West African cocoa producing countries contribute over 
50 per cent of the world output and their harvest this season 
is being disastrously affected by almost non-stop rain. 
Weekly purchasing figures released by the marketing boards 
suggest that the off-take so far has been in line with the ’53- 
54 level. Even should harvesting now improve, the 
ground already lost will not be fully recovered. Market 
estimates suggest a fall of 100,000 tons or about 10 per cent 
for the current year’s crop. 

A secondary factor making for the earlier gradual rise in 
the market has been Brazil’s selling policy. Brazil was held 
for a minimum equivalent of 270s. a cwt, and events have 
favoured the policy ; there is now no difficulty in selling 
the crop. Whether Brazil would have been so fortunate if 
misfortune had not struck West Africa is debatable. 

After a period of price stability during which output and 
consumption have expanded steadily the expectation is that 
higher cocoa prices this season will check consumption. FAO 
recently forecast a 9 per cent drop in consumption and a 
10 per cent fall in output for the 1957-58 period. Con- 
sumers as well as some speculators have now been caught. 
Manufacturers with one eye on world commodity price 
movements have been holding off the market in the belief 
that the Brazilian minimum price could not be held. Now 
they have been forced into the market. 


DOMESTIC HEATING 


Builders and Boilers 


HE amount of floor space at the current biennial Build- 
7 ing Exhibition that is devoted to heating systems 
should not be interpreted as a wholesale conversion of the 
British builder and his client to central heating as other 
countries understand it, a victory of the roaring boiler over 
the roaring coal fire. There are boilers everywhere, big red 
boilers and tiny baby-blue ones, sporting chrome, thermo- 
stats, photo-electric cells, gravity feeds, switches, wheels and 
old-fashioned ash cans. Every type of fuel is in evidence, 
from coke and gas to oil and electric elements embedded 
beneath floor boards. Heat is distributed not only in con- 
ventional radiators but through louvres in the skirting 
board, vents in the wall and by pump through small-bore 
pipes that wander across walls like Edwardian gas mains. 

In the great majority of cases however, especially the 
models that were getting: most inquiries, the boiler was still 
regarded primarily as a source of domestic hot water with 
enough capacity over and above to feed perhaps three radia- 
tors of modest size. This seems to be the general interpre- 
tation of the phrase “ for a 2-3 bedroomed house,” an instal- 
lation that will give a moderate background heat either 
to the bedrooms or the landings but certainly not to the 
house as a whole. This carries domestic heating one stage 
beyond the deservedly popular fire plus back-boiler system ; 
but for heating systems that still have to be topped up by 
other heaters of one kind or another, the capital costs seem 
rather high. 


DEEPWATER TERMINALS 


Berths for 65,000 ton Tankers 


REPARATIONS for the standard tanker of the 1970s are 
P now going ahead rapidly in Britain on two fronts— 
in the shipyards and in the building of terminals where the 
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monster vessels will be discharged. The standard design 
of tanker for which both ship and terminal builders should 
plan were suggested in a paper read to the N.E. Coast 
Institution of Engineers and Shipbuilders last week. It 
would have a deadweight of 65,000 tons, displacement of 
83,000 tons, draught of 42 feet 6 inches, length of 775 feet, 
and a speed of 16 knots when fully loaded. Other specifi- 
cations, suggested as a basis for standardised design, include 
the breadth of the ship, the form of the hull, and the 
spacing of bulkheads and frames. Modifications to such 
things as deckhouses and ancillary equipment could then 
be made to suit the requirements of any particular owner. 

Only one British oil port—that at Finnart on Loch Long 
which serves British Petroleum’s refinery at Grangemouth— 
can handle tankers of this size regularly at present. But 
progress has been made recently with three new projects. 
British Petroleum announced this week that the building 
of a deepwater tanker terminal for 65,000-ton tankers at 
Milford Haven is to begin in earnest in about a month’s 
time, and the whole project is expected to be completed 
by the middle of 1959. An advanced stage has now been 
reached in the negotiations between Shel] Petroleum and 
the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board for the construction 
of an oil terminal near Tranmere that will be able to handle 
65,000-tonners to serve Stanlow refinery. Two large float- 
ing stages to be erected there will each accommodate fully 
loaded tankers of up to 65,000 tons, and even larger vessels 
on a restricted draught. Planning permission has been 
given for the proposed new Esso refinery at Milford Haven, 
which will also be supplied by 65,000-tonners, although in 
this case there appear to be more obstacles to be overcome 
before the work can go ahead. When these three projects 
have been completed, each of the three largest oil refiners 
in Britain, Shell, Esso and BP, will have at least one terminal 
capable of handling 65,000-tonners regularly, 


TAKE OVER TECHNIQUE 


The Tussle for Hope Brothers 


HAT past-master of the take-over bid, the chairman of 
Great Universal Stores, seems to have won his tussle 

for control of Hope Brothers, the men’s outfitters. The 
terms of Mr Wolfson’s bid, in favour of which Debenham’s 
bid has been withdrawn, are substantially more favourable 
to shareholders. For each £1 53 per cent cumulative pre- 
ference share of Hope Brothers, standing in the market at 
about 15s. when the bidding started, Great Universal Stores 
offers £1 in cash : for each ten §s. ordinary shares of Hope 
Brothers it offers seven §s. “ A” shares of GUS plus ros. 
cash. That puts a price of about 29s. 3d. on the Hope 
Brothers ordinary, compared with about 22s. 9d. in the 
market when the bidding started. By comparison the offer 


from Debenhams was two 7 per cent third preference shares 


of 10s. in Debenhams for each preference share in Hope 
Brothers (also worth about {1 per share) and seven 10s. 
ordinary shares in Debenhams plus 4s. in cash for each ten 
5s. ordinary shares in Hope Brothers, which implied just 
under 26s. for the Hope shares. At no time this year have 
the 5s. shares of Hope Brothers stood as high as the value 
of Great Universal Stores offer. 

There is a clear incentive in capital value to holders to 
accept the exchange. Moreover if the GUS dividend remains 
at 65 per cent and if Hope Brothers one for two scrip 
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BUILDING IN CONCRETE 
IS FASTER... =“ | 
... costs less Ls 
with CFL 


When you build with 
CFL, you are certain to 
be in production much 
sooner! And, not only 
do CFL build faster— 
they also show substan- 
tial savings over every 
other method of con- 
struction! CFL pre-cast 
concrete industrial 
buildings are speeding 
factory expansion. 
throughout the country. 
A postcard will bring 
you further informa- 
tion by return post. 


























































Technical efficiency and 
reliability second to none... such 
meticulous maintenance, such 
strict schedule-keeping . . . more 
" care for the comfort of 
passengers (such as 
the new Royal Viking 
lounges for trans- 
Atlantic travellers 

at no extra cost)... 
famed Scandinavian 
hospitality, wonderful cuisine 
—that’s why SAS are 
acknowledged leaders in 
World air travel. 










Building in 
Concrete 












is the title of an 
informative brochure 
just about due off the 


— May we send CONCRETE FRAMES LIMITED 
ee HIGH STREET . KINGSWINFORD . STAFFS 
TELEPHONE KINGSWINFORD 3077 









EKG at 











Hydro Electric Power, Natural 
Gas, Oil, Dependable Manpower, 
Planned Industrial Estates, 


Transportation, Markets. Ask your Travel Agent— 


BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 


CANADA'S PACIFIC COAST INDUSTRIAL AREA 











Your agent is our salesman. 
He knows our routes, fares 


SAT and schedules intimately. 
he knows His advice will be gladly 


given—and you pay no more. 





UNIVERSAL— GENEVE— World fomous wotch—timing every SAS flight 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE AGENT GENERAL, BRITISH COLUMBIA HOUSE, SCANDINAVIAN AIRLINES SISTEM =e 


1-3 REGENT ST, LONDON S.W.!, ENGLAND 
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The Richardsons Westgarth Group 


(RX 


have... built some of the most efficient steam turbines 
and boilers ever put into a British or any 
other Generating Station, be it National or Industrial. 
... built the blowing equipment installed in 
many of the Steel Works throughout the Country. 
... built ships’ engines totalling a greater 
horsepower than any other manufacturer in 


the United Kingdom. 


co-ordinating the activities of :— 


THE NORTH EASTERN MARINE ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 

PARSONS MARINE TURBINE CO. LTD. 

GEORGE CLARK & NORTH EASTERN MARINE (SUNDERLAND) LTD, 
RICHARDSONS WESTGARTH (HARTLEPOOL) LTD. 
THE HUMBER GRAVING DOCK & ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 


RICHARDSONS WESTGARTH ATOMIC LTD. 


ASSOCIATED COMPANY: ATOMIC POWER CONSTRUCTIONS LTD. 


RICHARDSONS, WESTGARTH & CO. LTD. 


WALLSEND, NORTHUMBERLAND. 
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issue of last August is not taken to imply an effective 
increase in that company’s 40 per cent distribution the 
exchange also offers a substantial rise in income, the gross 
dividend on ten shares in Hope Brothers rising from 13s. 4d. 
to 22s. 9d. 

The directors of Hope Brothers have certainly dealt well 
for their shareholders both in allowing the two bids to come 
forward and in advising acceptance of the GUS offer when 
it turned out better than the offer from Debenhams. Would 
Great Universal Stores have offered as much if there had 
been no second bid in the field ? Its bargaining status was 
strong for it was already the biggest shareholder in Hope 
Brothers, holding 27 per cent of the ordinary capital. The 
only point for regret is that shareholders in Hope Brothers, 
if they accept, will now get non-voting shares whereas 
Debenhams had offered shares with votes. 


GOLD SHARES 


Johannesburg Buys Kaffirs 


FEATURE of the share markets in the last few weeks, 

despite the fact that sterling was gaining strength, has 
been the persistent buying of gold shares. The table 
illustrates some of the movements. The average movement 
over the whole list of gold shares has not been large, and 
the Financial Times Index of gold mines, at a shade over 
73, stands fractionally below where it did just before the 
Bank rate change ; but the buying of selected mining shares 
has been broadening. Mining finance house shares have 
been favoured, which may suggest that investors rather 
than the professional operators have been at work. It seems 
clear that the troubles of the franc have this time had little 


Sept. 18 Oct. 21 Nov. 13 Nov. 20 





Blyvooruitzicht......... 21/3 20/- 20/44 20/3 
Free State Geduld ..... 73/14* 72/6 80/- 79/44 
SN even codeeceas 25/44 27/9 31/- 31/43 
President Brand........ 50/9* 50/14 50/9 51/6 
WO BIWOD bicesccccccs 6/1} 6/9 8/9 9/- 
Western Holdings...... 72,/6* 71/103 81/3 82/6 
Anglo-American Cpn.... 130/- 121/3 127 /6 128/9 
Consolidated Gold Field 50/3 46/3 50/9* 51/9* 
General Mining ........ 68/9 66/3* 68/9 70/- 
Union Corporation..... 40/6 36/6 39/3 40/3 
* Ex dividend. 


influence and that Paris buying has not been significant. 

Johannesburg, through most of the period, has been 
taking stock from London and the professional operators, 
rather than the finance houses seem to have been the sellers. 
Investors buying from South Africa seem now to be 
choosing two types of share—the new mines of the Orange 
Free State and the Far West Rand, where dividend 
prospects are improving, and the very old mines where the 
cash assets promise a final break-up in excess of present 
prices. 


ATOMIC INSURANCE 


The Radioactive Hazard 


HE insurance of atomic power stations is becoming a 
T relatively cut-and-dried business. The hazard is self- 
evident, the sums involved are huge and the third party risks 
probably of the same order as those associated with a 
phosgene gas factory. It is not here that the insurance com- 
panies need to tread warily so much as in dealing with 
A new survey of 


tadioactive risks in industry generally. 
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atomic insurance problems, prepared by an advanced study 
group of the Insurance Institute of London and due to be 
discussed at a meeting next Wednesday, indicates that a 
good many existing fire, employers’ liability, and sickness 
policies, as they stand, probably cover the kind of damage 
through contamination or personal injuries that might be 
caused by an accident in which radioactive materials were 
involved. But with the growing use of radioactive materials 
by an ever lengthening list of industries—the study group 
lists thirty-six industries and twelve broad classes of appli- 
cations—it is not surprising that insurance companies are 
beginning to feel that some of these outstarding policies 
need to be re-worded to make it plain whether they do or 
do not cover the specific risk of radio-activity. 

In all likelihood it is here, rather than from major catas- 
trophes at atomic power stations, that most insurance claims 
will be made. There is an undercurrent of wholly under- 
standable consternation in the study group’s discovery that 
there are no formal government regulations, outside the 
luminising industry, for the use of radioactive materials in 
factories. The wider the use of radioactive materials 
becomes, and the bigger and more powerful that individual 
sources grow, the more difficult it is going to be for the 
Atomic Energy Authority to exercise its present informal 
benevolent supervision over users. The Windscale accident 
has brought sharply home the need for formal, written 
working codes wherever relatively unskilled operators are 
dealing with highly radioactive materials. Rather belatedly, 
the insurance companies have awakened to the need for the 
same degree of precision in the wording of their policies, 
although the study group implies that in some cases this 
is likely to be more trouble than it is worth. 


THE LEAK INQUIRY 








Stock Exchange Evidence 


O provide the evidence that the Tribunal of Inquiry set 
T up to investigate the allegation of a leakage of informa- 
tion about Bank rate may require, the Stock Exchange 
Council this week began the collection of evidence from its 
own members. Jobbers in the gilt-edged market are 
required to supply details of all their transactions involving 
more than £5,000 during the whole of Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 18th, and up to the time of the Bank rate announcement 
at about noon on September 19th, together with the names 
of the brokers with whom they dealt. That information will 
be followed back to the brokers and eventually to the 
clients. To provide the background from which the Tri- 
bunal can judge whether or not the volume was in any way 
excessive jobbers have also been asked, but not in the same 
detail, for figures of their volume of trading for twenty days 
before and ten days after the Bank rate change and for their 
figures of volume on the whole of the Wednesdays and of the 
Thursday mornings on the occasion of the two previous 
changes in Bank rate. 


WORLD BANK 


More Money for Tata 


HE International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, which has already lent Tata Iron and Steel Com- 
pany $75 million, is putting more money into that com- 
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pany’s $250 million development plan. Together with nine 
United States and Canadian commercial banks, which do not 
receive the International Bank’s guarantee, it is to lend the 
Tata company another $323 million, of which the bank’s 
share is $15 million. The loan is for 13} years with 
interest at 6 per cent. The money will be used in the pro- 
gramme designed to double Tata’s capacity for producing 
steel ingots, in line with the requirements of the Indian 
government’s second five year plan. 


IRON ORE 


The Size of Shipment 


NLY one iron ore port in Britain, Tyne Dock, could 
QO have handled the big ore ship Ruth Lake, which dis- 
charged 28,000 tons of iron ore from Labrador there last 
week. The Ruth Lake is an American-owned ore carrier 
that ordinarily operates between Labrador and Philadelphia 
or Baltimore, though it was built by Swan Hunter and 
Wigham Richardson, of Wallsend, operates under the British 
flag, and has a British crew. The mechanised unloading 
equipment at the special iron ore quay which the Tyne Im- 
provement Commission have built at this port since the war 
discharged the cargo in 58 hours 25 minutes, some 475 tons 
an hour: from the dock the ore is moved in 56-ton railway 
wagons to Consett Iron Company’s works, about 15 miles 
away. 

None of the 72 specialised ore ships now on charter or 
being built to carry iron ore to Britain, in 42 of which 
the steel industry has some financial interest, is of anything 
like the size of the Ruth Lake, though this size is now 
beginning to be discussed more widely than before. No 
British iron ore port other than Tyne Dock can readily 
handle even a 20,000-tonner: a third of the British ore 
fleet is in ships of 8,000-9,000 tons deadweight and two- 
thirds in 13,500-tonners. Equipment now being put in at 
Newport and on the Clyde will enable iron ore terminals 
there to deal with 20,000-ton ore carriers: in favourable 
circumstances large ore carriers can go into the Mersey, and 
the plan for an ore terminal at Milford Haven (which 
would take large-scale supplies from Canada during the 
shipping season, and possibly hold some stocks of 
ore, to be carried to its final destinations elsewhere 
on the coast by small ore ships, as is to be done 
at Rotterdam) would make sense only if the Transatlantic 
shipment is done by very large vessels. This summer the 
Iron and Steel Board reported that the industry might build 
20,000-ton vessels in place of some of the 13,500-tonners 
it had on order: there seems in the event to have been 
some rating upwards of the sizes of ships on order, 
in the hope of adding, say, 10 per cent to the annual ore- 
shipping capacity of about 1o million tons which will be 
represented by this fleet. This long-term charter fleet 
would still leave 12-13 million tons of foreign ore a year 
to be brought in in other ships, if the industry attains 
its planned requirements of some 23 million tons of foreign 
ore a year by 1962. Investment to increase the size of 
ship in which ore comes in can mean an expensive 
exercise in unloading facilities and to some extent 
in estuary development ; but this particular limitation on 
iron-making efficiency means a quite significant margin of 
extra cost—say, 10s. a ton of ore at present—for Britain 
against its steel competitors. 
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WOOL 


Scotland and the US Tariff 


HE American tariff hearings on wool textiles start on 

December 9th and the National Wool Textile Export 
Corporation is preparing to put forward a vigorous case on 
behalf of the British, and more particularly the Scottish, 
woollen manufacturers. Even a higher tariff all the year 
round, it is argued, would be preferable to the present tariff- 
cum-quota system under which the President has power 
suddenly to increase the import duty sharply on imports 
in excess of 5 per cent of American average production 
of similar fabrics. The vice-chairman of the corpora- 
tion, Mr J. Douglas Hood of Hawick, is to attend the 
hearing for which an eminent Washington lawyer has 
been briefed. 

The Scottish woollen industry claims to be a substantial 
dollar earner accounting last year for $16 million out of a 
total dollar income of $364 million from all United Kingdom 
woollen and worsted exports. The Scottish industry is 
therefore more vulnerable to restrictions in the United States 
than the Yorkshire industry just because it is so highly 
geared towards export to the dollar markets—half the Scot- 
tish production last year went for export and roughly half 
that total export went to the United States. Over the 
United Kingdom as a whole only about a third of the cloth 
produced was exported. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The Nuclear Power Plant Company has received an order 
from Italy that is likely to set a pattern for nuclear exports. 
It is to give technical advice and assistance in the building 
of a 200 mW nuclear power station designed on the lines 
of Calder Hall, with fuel provided by the UK Atomic 
Energy Authority. The contract, which is expected to be 
signed by next June, is with AGIP Nucleare, a subsidiary 
of Signor Mattei nationalised fuel organisation, ENI: its 
wider significance suggests that ENI’s worsening relations 
with British oil companies still do not prevent it from 
doing business on terms that other British industries can 
accept. 


Head Wrightson’s iron and steel plant building subsidiary 
has completed an agreement with the German firm Bamag 
of Cologne to supply the “ Kaldo” system of pneumatic 
steel-making plant in this country. Bamag has built 
the first full-scale “Kaldo” convertor at Domnarvet in 
Sweden. 

This form of convertor, one of the developments of pneu- 
matic steelmaking with oxygen that have recently come to 
the fore, can be rotated as well as tilted like an ordinary 
Bessemer convertor, thus stirring the “bath ” of molten iron 
at the same time as oxygen-enriched air is blown through 
it, and enabling much greater control of quality than is 
usual with Bessemer steel. 
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GROSVENOR HOUSE 


(PARK STREET EXTENSION) 


On Ist May 1956, Taylor Woodrow accepted the challenge of getting this 
imposing new wing to the world-famous Hotel, Grosvenor House, ready to be 
occupied in 18 months time. The task included the demolition of a three-storey 
house, then occupying the site, the construction of a double basement involving 
136 bored piles, four floors of service and administration accommodation and 
seven floors of luxury bedrooms. 


The very highest standards for both material and craftsmanship were demanded 
and the new work had to be tied in with the existing building and services, at 
all levels, without interference to the running of the hotel. 


By meticulous preplanning from the start and the closest liaison with Client, 
Architect, Consultants and Specialists, this formidable task has been 


accomplished. Today, the new wing stands complete and has been occupied 
well ahead of schedule. 


Clients and consultants find that it saves time and money to call us into full 
collaboration at the very beginning of any scheme. 


TAYLOR WOODROW build cveryutere 


UNITED KINGDOM + CANADA + AFRICA > MIDDLE EAST > AUSTRALIA AAAA 
10 PARK STREET - LONDON - W.I + GROSVENOR 8871 





STANDARD MOTOR 


ORD TEDDER, the chairman of Standard 

Motor Company, gives shareholders 
a detailed history of the events that led 
up to the offer by Massey-Harris-Fer- 
guson, which already owned a fifth of 
Standard, to acquire all the remaining 
ordinary shares, and the reasons for the 
eventual withdrawal of that offer by 
Massey-Harris-Ferguson. The ground 
he surveys is familiar to shareholders 
but to the known reasons for the with- 
drawal of the offer—the fall in the price 
of the Massey-Harris-Ferguson shares 
and the devaluation of the French franc 
—he adds that “certain estimates by 
Massey-Harris-Ferguson of future per- 
formance no longer appeared to be 
attainable in the time originally envisaged 
by them.” Presumably this relates to 
prospective market and production esti- 
mates. The terms of the offer were 
founded on “ independent advice ” given 
by J. Henry Schroder and Company and 
Helbert, Wagg and Company. It was 
these two merchant bankers that in 
September advised the two companies 
that the terms of the offer that had been 
announced in July were no_ longer 
“ appropriate.” 

But there is a big gap in Lord Tedder’s 
statement. In his original recommenda- 
tion of the offer, he said that Standard 
Motor was “ short of capital for adequate 
development.” He does not say in his 
latest statement whether that is still so. 
It must be assumed from a balance sheet 
which shows a fall in liquid assets from 
£1,549,214 to £748,743 and an increase 
in loans from the banks from £239,020 
to £262,177 (despite a fall in stocks from 
£10,539,049 to £8,833,665) that the com- 
pany still needs capital for the develop- 
ments it would like to set in train. 
Immediate capital commitments at 
£707,000 are not heavy but it looks as 
if a 7 per cent Bank rate has led to a 
revision of ambitions. And, it is under- 
stood, there is no immediate intention of 
raising new capital. 


ROOTES MOTORS 


ULY 31ST is the accounting date which 
J Rootes Motors shares with other 
leading vehicle manufacturers. The 
group’s results to that date are worse 
than those revealed by its competitors ; 
it does not seem to have benefited as 
they did from the sharp revival in 
activity in the second half of the financial 
period. Over the year the group’s 
trading profit before depreciation fell 
from £3,037,642 to £823,565 and a net 
profit after tax of £1,002,610 was turned 
into a net loss of £268,948. The ordinary 
dividend was cut from 8 per cent ta 
4 per cent. 

Sir William Rootes has explained that 
“special factors” were at work. The 
group had no small car in production 
when the Suez crisis dislocated trade and 
put petrol on ration. That crisis occ arred 


when the group was changing over its 
models and to start the now current 
financial year with new models for sale, 
stocks of older models were liquidated 
at “uneconomic prices.” Costs were 
rising and lower margins of profit had 
to be accepted. But now the Rootes 
group is producing and selling at a 
record level ; in the first quarter of the 
current trading year it earned over 
£500,000 (after depreciation but before 
tax)—almost the annual rate of profit 
achieved in 1955-56. Thus there is a 
chance that the dividend next year may 
be restored. But that is mere hypothesis 
and on the current dividend the yield of 
about 45 per cent on the 4s. “A” ordi- 
nary shares at 3s. 6d. is thin. 


BRITISH INSULATED 
CALLENDER’S CABLES 


T= interim report of British Insulated 
Callender’s Cables for the six months 
to June 30th is a model of what such 
statements should be. It gives turnover, 
earnings, and an explanation by the 
chairman, Mr W. H. MacFadzean. The 
interim ordinary dividend is left un- 
changed at 4 per cent ; for 1956 this was 
followed by a final of 8$ per cent. The 
salient trading figures are as follows: 
Six months ended 
June 30, Dec. 31, June 30, 

1956 1956 1957 
£’000s £ '000s. £ 000s 
68,000 61,000 58,000 

5,159 4,286 3,880 
2,002 1,786 1,271 

Mr W. H. MacFadzean reports that 
the fall in the value of sales is “more 
than accounted” for by the fall in the 
price of the group’s principal raw 
material, copper, and that in physical 
volume the sales have been well main- 
tained. The reasons he gives for the 
fall in profits are: 

(1) A fall in profit margins, caused 
first by the general increase in costs and 
secondly by the fact that in the half year 
under review “a greater proportion of 
the total was in products in the lower 
profit rate category as compared with 
1956.” 

(2) The dislocation caused by the 
group’s replanning and re-equipment 
schemes, designed to raise productivity, 
“temporarily restricted” output and 
was costly. 

(3) The fall in the price of copper 
brought about losses on stocks both in 
the second half of last year and the first 
half of this year. 

As yet the tighter money policy of the 
Government has not had “any material 
effect” on the group’s business though 
its “possible implications” make Mr 
MacFadzean view 1958 with “ caution.” 


Trading profit. 
Net income .. 


WANKIE COLLIERY 


ibs is easy to mine in the extraordin- 
arily wide and level seams of Wankie 
Colliery. The problem is to transport 
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it to customers on the inadequate rail- 
way system of Rhodesia though there is 
progress on this. The Rhodesian copper 
belt is among the company’s big cus- 
tomers but in June it began to export 
coal on a “ modest scale.” The coal is of 
a high grade suitable for general pur- 
poses and it has coking properties, but 
there is “little prospect of export sales 
on a large scale for several years to 
come” ; the problem is still transport. 

The colliery could cut and lift at least 
5 million tons a year but in the financial 
year to August 31st the inadequate 
capacity of the railways permitted it only 
to sell about 4 million tons (slightly more 
than in 1955-56). Its profits before tax 
rose from £1,141,647 to £1,227,030, but 
the later figure is the balance left after 
deducting £288,511 classed as “surplus 
revenue ” under the coal price agree- 
ment and it does not take account of an 
increase in the profit margin per ton 
claimed by the company under the in- 
centive clause of that agreement. The 
company’s claim is subject to arbitration. 

Wankie is managed by the Anglo 
American group, which owns over a 
quarter of its ordinary shares. The divi- 
dend has been raised from Is. to 1s. 14d. 
per Ios. unit, and the units now stand 
at 17s. ro}d. It is not therefore sur- 
prising that holders of only £206,120 of 
the £3} million debenture stock have still 
to exercisé their option to convert £5 of 
every £20 stock into ten Ios. ordinary 
shares at par before the end of this year. 
Those who have not exercised their right 
should do so, 


GLAXO LABORATORIES 


EAR in, year out, the pharmaceutical 

industry needs to devote large sums 
to research, Glaxo Laboratories has not 
failed to do so. The steady growth of 
its earnings owes much to tHat expendi- 
ture ; in the year to June 30th trading 
profits rose by 34 per cent, from 
£2,902,692 to £3,889,750. But the 
high cost of research means also that 
dividends have to look conservative com- 
pared with earnings ; Glaxo has indeed 
been increasing its dividend cautiously, 
and this time it is effectively raised from 
9} to 12} per cent. 

Sales over the year rose by about 23 
per cent, about double the growth 
achieved in 1955-56. Moreover the in- 
crease was spread uniformly over pro- 
ducts and between home and overseas 
markets. Sales at home were about a 
third of the group’s turnover. The most 
notable feature of the year’s trading was 
a big increase in direct exports; the 
group has established a number of manu- 
facturing and distributing subsidiaries 
overseas and they too have sold more 
and earned larger pfofits. The chair- 
man, Sir Harry Jephcott, makes no 
specific forecast about future results ex- 
cept to warn shareholders that benefits 
for the company from the increase in 
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production of the polio vaccine will not 
begin to mature until the end of next 
March. Once the “ backlog” of people 
who have not yet been inoculated has 
been worked off, production capacity in 
this country will “ considerably exceed ” 
that necessary for those newly requiring 
immunisation. Ultimately, Glaxo will 
have to look out for export markets for 
this vaccine as it has successfully done 
for other pharmaceutical and antibiotic 
products. Glaxo’s success is apparent. 
But much—perhaps too much—is dis- 
counted in the yield of 3.4 per cent 
offered by the Ios. unit at 36s. 9d: 


ELECTRIC AND MUSICAL 
INDUSTRIES 


«e —— the profits wil] be ad- 

versely affected in the short term 
by the change in the pattern of our 
activities, nevertheless I am hopeful that, 
apart from unforeseen circumstances, the 
accounts will show improved results.” 
That is how Mr J. F. Lockwood sums 
up the prospect for EMI after a year 
(ended on June 30th) in which there 
had already been a big growth of earn- 
ings—even though much of the cost of 
reorganisation was charged to that year’s 
revenue. After charging £906,000 for 
reorganisation expenses the gross profit 
was £3,796,000 (against £2,445,000). 
The ordinary dividend, to the dis- 
appointment of Throgmorton Street, 
was left unchanged at 15 per cent; a 
bank overdraft of £4,246,000 and a cash 
balance of £2,210,000 may explain that 
decision. 

Re-organisation followed on the de- 
cision to stop direct production of radio 
and television sets and to use the 
capacity thus released to expand the 
group’s interests in industrial and com- 
mercial electronic products. Indirectly, 
EMI maintains its interest in the pro- 
duction of radio and television sets 
through its joint venture with Thorn 
Electrical in the British Radio Corpora- 
tion. 

The test of the re-organisation lies in 
the future. In the meanwhile much of 
the growth in earnings—and in sales 


ORDINARY SHARES — 
“The Economist” indicator 
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which rose by £8 million to £61 million 
—comes from gramophone records. Mr 
Lockwood prefers to call the increase in 
the sales of records “ outstanding ” rather 
than a “boom.” But the sales and 
profits of Capitol Records in the United 
States and the increase of 25 per cent 
in the sales of the British record com- 
pany must have been the money- 
spinners. The British company sells 
many records in overseas markets and 
Mr Lockwood emphasises that “ the bulk 
of profits comes from operations abroad 
since sales in the home market represent 
less than one-tenth of EMI’s total sales 
of gramophone records throughout the 
world.” 


RALEIGH INDUSTRIES 


7S INDUSTRIES suffered a sharp 
fal] in its profit for the year ended 
July 31st, but not so sharp as to disturb 
investors who had already discounted 
the recession in the bicycle industry 
(resulting in part from the American 
tariff) and who had seen the impact of 
the recession described by the chairman 
of Tube Investments. But Raleigh is less 
broadly based—more of a bicycle com- 
pany than is Tube Investments—and its 
net profit dropped from £1,195,507 to 
£770,661. The figure would on balance 
have been somewhat better than that but 
for two windfall items. 
benefits from £160,000 of surplus from 
stock revaluation, but has_ been 
diminished by £315,000 of losses sus- 
tained on the disposal of surplus capacity 
resulting from the acquisition of the 
BSA cycle interests last June. 


Despite the heavy fall in earnings, the 
final dividend is maintained at 114 per 
cent, again making 13} per cent for the 
year. It remains more than _ twice 
covered, for the total of ordinary and 
preference dividends still costs £325,594 
net. Does this mean that shareholders 
have seen the worst? No clear guide 
can be obtained from the preliminary 
figures, but shareholders seem undis- 
mayed. The £1 shares remain steady at 
34s. 9d. to yield 7.8 per cent. 
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STOCK EXCHANGE 
“The Economist” Indicator 


1957 [Indicator*) Yield % 1957 | 1956 


** Financial Times” Indices 








Ord. Ord. 
Yield 
y 
165-1 | 6-64 
a ae | 166-4 | 6-59 
ae 168-9 | 6-50 
ia 18 | 171-1| 6-41 


19 | 171-4 6°40 | 
» 20} 172-41 6-36 


Bases :-—* 1953= 100. 


717 


London Stock Exchange 





FIRST DEALINGS: Nov. 13 Nov. 27 Dec. Il 
LAST DEALINGS: Nov. 26 Dec. 10 Dec. 31 
ACCOUNT DAY: Dec. 3 Dec. 17 Jan. 7 





ign stock market had another good 
week, deriving additional strength 
from the discount rate policy of the US 
authorities. Industrial stocks again took 
the honours, support for gilt-edged being 
mainly centred on the short end of the 
list where the high coupon 4} per cent 
Conversion 1962 made an advance of ¢ 
to 9432 and the low coupon 2 per cent 
Conversion 1958-59 made a gain of #3 


to 9633. The new Nottingham loan has 
been dealt in at around 2 points 
premium. 


The rise in The Economist indicator 
—8 points this week following last 
week’s 4 point gain—more than reversed 
the preceding fortnight’s losses and car- 
ried the indicator back to 183.2. The 
advance was broad and consistent apart 
from a pause on Tuesday, when Kaffirs 
momentarily revived, but individual 
companies fell on reporting poor results ; 
Johnson and Phillips and Lewis Berger 
both passed their interim dividends. 
Store shares improved, speculative in- 
terest increasing after the withdrawal of 
Debenham’s bid for Hope Brothers 
which held up at 28s. British Home 
Stores dropped back to 8s. 73d. (after 
jumping ts. 6d. to 9s. 3d.) on the denial 
of the rumours of an impending bid. 
Motors were firm but Dennis Brothers 
fell heavily on the reduction in dividend. 
Calico Printers was outstanding in a firm 
textile section jumping 4s. 6d. to 48s. 9d. 
on the expected extension of the “ Tery- 
lene” patent and the Uganda govern- 
ment’s decision to purchase one of its 
interests. 

Oil shares were quiet in anticipation 
of details of the impending issue by 
British Petroleum. Western Holdings 
was again a firm feature in the Kaffir 
market, advancing to 82s. 6d. Copper 
producers fell on the disappointing 
returns, Bancroft falling to 19s. 9d. 
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High 


Low High | Low 






















225-0 
| (July 10) | 


171-2 


|; 210-4 | 
(Nov. 6) 


(Jan. 4) 


| 170-0 
| (Nov. 28) 
































Fixed 24 | 3ar- 1957 | 1956 
| Int.t — — ae — 
| Yield [Marked] nigh | High 
Sat 207-6 203-6 
86-60 | 5-46 7,874 | (July 9) | (Jan. 3) 
86:56 | 5-46 7,101 
86-68 | 5-43 6,998 Low Low 
86-83 | 5-41 | 10,654] 159-0 | 161-5 
86-83 | 5-41 8,391 |. (Nov. 6) | (Nov. 29) 
86:96 | 5-42 | 1,477 


t July 1, 1935=100. } 1928= 100. 



















Prices, 1957 


Low 


BRITISH a 
AN 


GUARANTEED 
| STOCKS © 


\War Loan 3% 1955-59... 
Funding 23% 1956-61. 


 \Conversion 4% 1957- 58... 


\Conversion 2% 1958-59.. 
{Exchequer 2% 1960 
/Exchequer 3% 1960 
'Conversion 44% 1962. . 
|Savings Bonds 3% 1955. 65) 
iF unding 3% 1959. 69 


\Funding 4% 1960-90 


Savings Bonds 3% 1960- = 
\Exchequer 3% 1962-63. . 
|Exchequer 24% 1963-64... 
[Savings Bonds 23% ’64- 67 
‘Savings Bonds 3% 1965- 75 
'Funding 3% 1966-68 
\Victory 4% 1920-76 
Conversion 34% 1969. . 
|Treasury 34% 197T- 80.. 
\Treasury 33% 1979. 81. 
|Redemption 3% 1986- 96 . 
\Funding 34% 1999- 2004... 
\Consols 4% after Feb. ‘si 
|War Loan 3$% after 1952! 
iConv. 34% after Apr. 1961) 
Treas. % after Apr. 1966) 
‘Consols 24% 
bang 24% after Apr. '75 
. Electric 44% 1967-69. 
Be. Electric 3% 1968-73... 
\Br. Electric 3% 1974-77.. 
\Br. Electric 44% 1974-79. 
oa Electric 34% 1976-79. 


Price, 
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1957 


95 § 
90 


Price, 
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Prices, 
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~ 
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1957 


Last Two 
Dividends 


(a) (b) (c) 
i‘ % 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 


ORDINARY 
STOCKS 


|STEEL & ENGINEERING| _ 
1 a\Babcock & Wilcox.f1 
4 a'\Cammell Laird... .5/- 
4 a\Dorman Long 


£1 
5 ajiGuest Keen Ne ‘fold. 4 44/9* 


7 biMetal Box £ 
3 ajStewarts & Lloyds. {1 
5 aj\Swan Hunter......£1 
4 a\United Steel 
23a!Vickers 
ELECTRICAL 
5 ajAssoc. Elec. Inds, .. {1 
4 aiBr. Ins. Callenders.{1 
148aiDecca Record . / 
15 cElect. &Mus. Inds. 10/- 
a|English Electric ...£1 
bjGeneral Electric ...£1 


‘TEXTILES 
3 a|Bradford Dyers.... 
6}5i\Coats, J. & P...... 
3 ajCourtaulds..... otske 
5 ajLancashire Cotton. . 
12}b|Patons & Baldwins. 


3 a\Boots Pure Drug. .5/ 
20 b|\Debenhams 10/ 
50 bIGt. Universal ‘A’... 

10 a|Marks & Spen. ‘ar 5/- 
ah United Drapery. . .5/- 
13$a} Woolworth 5 

Motors & AIRCRAFT 

at Bristol Aeroplane 10/ 
12$c\British Motor 

3 aj\Ford Motor ... 


3 a\Hawker Siddeley... 


—_ 


Price, | Price, Yield, 
Nov. 13,|Nov. 20,] Nov. 20, 
1957 1957 1957 


58/- | 60/3 


OO 3 oo am 


/ 
44/104 


15/103|1 
23/9 
23/4 
35/1 
34/3 


19/6 
36/44* 
41/44 
43/T4* 


PB r. Gas 4% 1 a?" 
r. Gas 34% 1969-71 . 

Br Gas 3% 1990-95 

Br. Transport 3% 1968-73 

|Br. Transport 4% 1972-77 

Br. Transport 3% 1978- os 


QODKK PUSAN ANOUVIOOWNNNONOSH SO 


1 
ae Leyland Motors....£1) 42/ /- 

£1) 96/104)/100/74 
1/3* | 1/0}*| 


30/9* | 33/3* 
lj 18/3 | 19/3 {1 
26/3 | 28/3 


33/-* | 35/3* 
24/6 
28/6 
40/6 
38/- 
7" 
31/9 


BHR POO OWRH WEN WN OO Ar 


oe ee ee ee 
A AWIPROD POWNAP CONN DOM Movs 


10 ajBeecham Group. ia 
4}a|Bowater Paper .... 
4 alBr. Aluminium ... 


CNW 


DOMINION, 
CORPORATION AND 
FOREIGN BONDS 


1957 Price, 
Nov. 13, 


1957 


Prices, Price, 


eee Nov. 20, 
‘High | Low | 1957 


—_ 


Australia 3}% 1965-69 
Fed. Rhod. & Nyas. 5% 1975-80.. 
S. Rhodesia 2% 1965-70 


| 77k 
N. Zealand 4% 1976-78 


88 Rubber .. 
hemical. 
1246 fa\im . Tobacco 
$3-75c\$3-T5c\Int’l. Nickel... .n. p.v. gy 
27/3 2hal 65 


ye Lucas (Inds. ). rechh 
12/44 
14/- ks +10/- 


36/- 
L.C.C. 54% 1977-81 $130 
Agric. Mortgage 5% 1959-89 | 
(Met. Water Board ‘B’ 3% 1934- 2003 
lFaran 59% °% 1% oes (Br. E nfaced 5%). | 


Enfaced) 


AANA rr, 
tet et et et es, 
tt OPWoNnooYr 


_- 
SOWOCNWOCOCRMNAoown 


95/6 
15/10} 
10/3 
10/9 
13/6 


31/- 
11/3 
56/6 
50/- 
51/- 
12/- 


ne 


24a\Turner & Newall... 
6 a|Unilever Ltd | 
+44a| United Molasses. 29/6* 
Mings, Etc, | 
20 aj\Anglo-American. 10/—127/6 
t10 bi\Cons. Tea & Lands.{1) 21/9* 
80 a|De Beers Def. Reg. a 90/7} 


| 
Last Two | 114/6 
Dividends | ORDINARY Nov. 20, ; 


44/- 27/6 
(a) (b) (©) STOCKS 1957 A 


er ee 131/6 115/- 
%, Banks & DiIscoUNT /- | 21/9 
4 a\Bk. Ldn. & S. Amer. {1} 24/6 113/14 | 82/6 
6 a\Barclays Bank £1) 41/9 26/3 | 19/9 
4 a\Barclays D.C.O. ...£1) 29/3 12/103, 7/10} 
Tha\Chartered Bank... .{1| 37/6 61/3 168/9 
64a\Lloyds Bank ...... {1) 43/9 45/- 
9 a|Midland Bank 64/- 14/1} 
5 a\Nat. Discount ‘B’ . 29/6 4l/- 
6}a\Union Discount. 39/6 58/1} 
INSURANCE 
30 ai\Commercial Union 5/-| 68/9 
a\Legal & General ..5/-|122/6 
$20 a'Pearl ae 
+1324c\Prudential ‘A’ 
BREWERIES, ETC. 
10 ajBass 
12} 0|Distillers 
10 aj\Guinness 


Prices, Yield, 


APAUIATOOHMHSTNPLPOTAHMIMHHOHMNCn TO 


High 


yD 


o OOM NWWH SNWREAPWO: 
~ 
nor 


30/9 

5 a\Doornfontein....10/-| 22/9 

10 a\London Tin aaa 8/3 

75 b|Nchanga Cons. fl 187/6 

50 b/President Brand . aA 50/9 
1 


be =e, 
Oooo ocofeis COCOCCOrFF OF: 


x 


— 


163 5;Rho. Selection Tst. 5/-| 16/44 
12}a\Uni 45/6* 


Sua Betong. 
60 6 81/3 


£ 49/ 
64d 82/6 Western Holdings 5/- 82/6 
a 3 
$50" b 


f125 ¢ 


33 5} 
6a 
15 b 
Ta 


T10 b 
1746 


4 
T13jo 


— 


61/7} 
102/6 
17} 
34} 


105/6 
19/7} 
36/- 
63/6 


92/6 


ve 


New York Closing Prices _ 


~ 
— 


~ 


21/9 
38/9 
16/6 


95/73 


- 


$ $ 

..| 27% | 27§ [Int’l. Nickel. . 
-| 365 at ational Dist. 
674 | 684 Sears Roebuck 

-| 43% | 45 i 
uPontdeNm.|171 {174* Std, Oilof N.J. 
‘ord Motors. .j 43§ | 42§ JU.S. Steel... 
est’house E. 


Dan. Pacific .. 
.Y. Central . 
-ennsylvania. $ | 13} 
Amer. Tel. .../163 [162% 
nited Corpn. | 63 


173/73 
—_* 71/3 
£25 £153 
218/3 {143/13 
104/- | 59/4 

* Ex dividend. t Tax free. 


dividend. (c) Year's dividend. 
(1) To latest date. 


+5 ajBritish SS. i 93/9 
t5 ajBurmah 
73a)Royal Dutch.. 
5 ajShell 
... jUltramar 1 71/9 


t¢ Assumed average life approx. 10 years. 
(d) On 24%. (e) To earliest date. 
(nm) After Rhodesian Tax. 


Vestern Union| 15% | 15} 
Alumin’m Ltd} 28 29} fGen. Elect....| 59% | 60 
Am. Smelting.| 40} | 40 en. Motors. .| 35 


tt Ex rights § Less tax at 8s. 6d. in f. (a) 
W”) Flat yield. (g) On 100%. (hk) On 223%. 


PHOT OOONQ AOLO BTHOONQIOI™ 


ee 
: ono 

SOOWWN 
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& oolworth. 
Interim dividend. 


x Final 
(i) On 10%. (yj) On 


134%: 
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—___={=*=*#* i> _sThe following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared. 
World Trade .................. October 12th 





BRITISH OVERSEAS 
Prices and Wages.......ccccccee Nov. 2nd Western Europe : 
S | I S I FS saeco and Consumption Nov. 9th Production and Trade...... This week 
WI co siaceicsccesciccess Nov. 23rd British Commonwealth ...... Nov. 9th 
~ Samet “Trade Neiduadexaucdanaes This week Western Europe : 
Financial Statistics ........... . This week Prices and Money Supply Nov. 23rd 
Industrial Profits ........... Oct. 12th IIE SNE vc ccccewccccnceien Nov. 2nd 








UK External Trade 


Imports are valued cif; exports fob. Total trade unless otherwise stated. 





Monthly averages 








penpndieeie weds andae TTT TT Te le million 281-2 323-6 324-1 322-3 295-2 354-3 359-5 335-7 308-4 353-1 
Food, drink and tobacco .....e.++s- ia 110-5 120-1 121-0 111-1 107-6 139-4 121-9 120-2 112-6 133-2 
Basic materials ..........00. ieanas . 85-5 93-7 92-0 100-6 90-3 93-7 107-4 101-1 86-4 99-7 
Mineral fuels and lubricants ........ “ 27-4 34-0 34-5 40-9 31-0 36-9 44-4 38-7 37-6 36-1 
Manufactures .........200 istatéen > <a 56-6 14-7 75°5 69-0 65-1 82-7 84-6 74-8 70-3 82-8 

Exports of UK produce : 

Potal pee oe ie otecine tecaceaddées a 222-9 242-1 264-3 253-4 222- 294-9 281-4 269- 246-3 271-8 
Manufactures ....cccccccccccccccce ‘ag 180-9 199-0 218-3 211-1 179: 241-1 236-0 223- 204-9 222-1 






Re-exports ....... CdSCcceovCeseeeees 
Balance of trade (exports Jess imports). . 


VOLUME 
CIPSTED . wc cccceccce cocccccceecccccs 























BY AREA 







Imports : 
Dollar area—total.....ccee attscves 61-6 70-1 71-0 66-9 68-0 82-5 81-7 76-3 74-3 84-5 
a es ecscea saatkaes * 23-5| 35-0} 34-0] 24-3] 33-1] 39-9] ~ 36-2} 32-7) 36-1| 43-5 
> Canada ......« ddieiats ; 22-7| 286] 29-0] 33-5] 28-4] 33-9] 30-3 29-0} 26-0] 27-5 
Non-sterling OEEC countries (*)..... . 66-9 78-4 19-7 18-4 75-5 89-3 89-2 81-0 80-3 91-4 
Sterling area........ geausseedecnns “ 124-8 130-9 126-5 121-2 107-7 129-4 133-6 122-5 101-0 124-5 






Exports : 














Dollar area—total...ccccccccccsece * 31-3 34-8 45-2 42-1 39-9 51-2 51-7 50-9 41-4 45-7 
e RI diawtaus esscecce | - 13-3 16-6 21-6 21-3 21-4 26-3 22-4 19-0 20-2 20-6 
‘i COnGOR ccccee sacceees i 11-3 12-1 15-2 14-3 12-9 16-9 18-0 23-6 14-0 16-3 
; | 
Non-sterling OEEC countries (*)..... a 64-1 67-5 75-1 71-0 63-6 90-4 76-5 70-4 63-5 78-2 
Sterling QTEA, .cccccsescces eendwane * 112-2 120-9 122-4 117-9 101-3 131-7 128-7 123-6 113-4 126-6 
Balance of trade (exports Jess imports) : 
OH NEN os crvkegannaceacangee = — 20-3} — 35-3 | — 25-8 | — 24-8} — 28-1] — 31-3] — 30-0} — 25-4] — 32-9| — 38-8 
Non-sterling OEEC cofintries ....... a — 2-8) — 10:9) — 46] — 7-4) — 11-9] + 1-1] — 12-7| — 10-6] — 16-8 | — 13-3 
SUH WOR. 660 cic ccaccswecueeeun * —- 12:6) — 100) — #1] -— 3:3) — 6:4] + 23] — 4-9] + 1-2] + 12-4 |} + 2-1 
TRADE IN SELECTED COMMODITIES | 
Imports : 
WEE sc cvccccsceueds Geccessceses | COO tons 288-6 374-3 399-6 348-4 277-4 422-9 343-8 447-4 = |} 394-8 
WME Said cckiaslases cccccccccccccce om 56-3 67-0 72-4 71-8 60-7 74-7 81-8 88-2 0-0 64-3 
Sugar, unrefined ...... peeeeecueede 201-2 186-2 194-9 154-2 128-0 223-0 175-7 233-4 180.9 282-3 
Rat CE Oho csc ccsieviwanases ‘ - 30-8 24-2 27-1 22-0 27-8 24-9 28-2 23-9 27-3 32-2 
Raw wool, sheep’s and lambs’ (?).... | mn. Ib. 51-6 55-1 53-5 31-1 30-3 35-5 67-6 35-6 14-4 45-7 
Rubber, natural and synthetic (') ... | ’000 tons. 20-6 24-6 18-3 25-4 24-1 « 23-1 17-9 22-2 20-5 31-9 
Softwood. ......0. eccvccce covccses | 000 stds. 122-0 140-0 105-8 | 173-8 136-2 137:8 179-8 186-6 148-8 155-5 
Woodpelp, «..0ccccccese cccceseces | OOO tons 159-8 186-9 183-4 201-0 211-8 204-3 185-0 176-8 180-0 189-4 
Crude petroleum ......cccccces «es. (mn. galls. 606 601 618 802 590 685 773 600 642 624 
Exports of UK produce : 
Coal, including bunkers ...... eeeeee | 000 tons 1,351 1,196 836 780 682 815 716 579 589 647 
Woven piece-goods—cotton ........ jmn.sq. 53 46 40 38 33 43 39 31 33 34 
- “ wool ($)....... {| 3 ; ty 8,204 8,965 9,102 10,689 7,748 | 10,476} 10,989 9,775 6,852 8,037 
Passenger cars and chassis (?)....... | number 31,123 | 32,545 | 28,088 | 24003 | 22,495 | 26,9391 36,540] 37,088 | 33,460] 37,022 
Commercial vehicles and chassis (*).. | ~ 9,889 11,656 10, 509 8,548 8,583 9,365 10,069 9,711 8,188 10,217 
Agricultural tractors.......eeceeees a 8,908 8,720 7,482 6,547 5,382 6,451 9,592 9,652 9,366 | 11,481 












Machinery—electrical.........e00. ; 4,923 5,158 5,302 5,317 3,820 5,561 6,023 5,785 5,560 5,089 
ABET . cc ccsicasvocceces ” 30,553 34,687 38,65' 37,644 31,249 40,771 43,451 40,221 35,848 40,870 







Chemicals, elements and compounds. | = . 4,214 4,422 4,94* 4,805 4,561 5,559 5,605 4,723 4,575 5,012 
} | 
ee ee 
(1) Retained imports. (?) Revised series: figures of new motor cars include station wagons which were previously counted as commercial 
vehicles. (*?) Excluding fents from January. 1956. (*) Revised to exclude the former French protectorates of Tunisia and Morocco, 


(°) Average for third quartey (*) Average for fourth quarter. 
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Production and Trade in Western Europe 


| Austria | Belgium | Denmark France err aed Greece | Ireland | Italy | — Norway | Sweden 
| | | “| 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION ") (1953 = 100) 





82 19 ose 52 63 
112 120 130 124 
111 133 134 123 


119 146 139 
119 151 145 
: 117 | 150 139 
July 77 139 147 
August 3 baa 116 | 98 see 
| | 





ALUE OF EXTERNAL TRADE °?) 


mn. mn. | 000 mn. | mn, mn, mn. 7000 mn. mn. | mn. mn. mn. 
Monthly averages or | schillings| francs kroner | francs | D. marks |drachmas® lire guilders | kroner kroner lire 
calendar months ——-- a = |) mae a - wt — — - 








IMPORTS (c.i.f.) 
= i j Se ae = a ee ) — = oe ove | on = . 
1,249 56-08 264° 1524) 11-36 10°36 414 310 413 64-5 
11,790 138- 2,029 955 17-03 | 141-22 1,016 649 861 116- 
13,635 161- 2,515 1,159 15-07 | 165-06 1,175 721 953 95-4 


1957, April | 15,159 198- 2,500 1,674 14-39 | 199-27 1,130 872 1,038 92: 
May | 14,575 A399 2,650 1,453 17-25 | 205-26 1,444 818 1,121 ; 
13,619 ; 191- 1,286 13-14 | 176-57 1,299 711 
ee | 185- y 1,708 14-60 | 183-98 1,363 695 1,040 
166- ose 13-41 | 163-95 1,216 676 956 





EXPORTS (f. 0. b.) 
| | | | 
6,171 228 | 36°18 | 151 5) 39 4 : 172 332 


13,177 640 | 132°37 2,571 | 415 | 95 460 839 

. | { 

RAIN 5 ook csnnienvenves | | 13,427 584 | 154:09/ 2,799 | 413 | . 872 | 117: 
» May | ,252 | 13,891 726 | 154-30 | 306 | . 1,065 
» June | | 5328 667 | 144-57 237 | : . 00 909 
» July | 12,328 | 672 | 151-39 | 224 | . . 964 
» August | 10,910 | 637 | 130-90} 3,084 “I . 884 | 





11,566 609} 143-26 | 2,142 457 | 3 3TT 
| 
1 
| 
| 








BALANCE 


113 
113 
256 


| 
bo 
do 


| — 1,078 | 57 | —19-90 | 
| — (224) 69 | + 5-03 
= 458 | 115 | —29-59 


1957, April | . | Rss 16 | —44-72 | 
MD 06024 casuredines 684 | 172 | —44-77 | 

| 2| —46-99 | 

| 

| 


| 
> 
> 


HDWOW O29 
Lf 
o~ 
& oo 
OorWonp “NOW 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


-69 | —33- 
-28 | —30- 





: Fs : . 63 | —34-42 
» August | bas | 98 | — 35-88 


NOP OO WW 


+++++ +41 


Joo a ne 





VOLUME OF EXTERNAL TRADE ©) (1953 = 100) 
IMPORTS 


59 | Ws mo 64 | 
120; 122) "152 135 | 140 
129 142 170 156 | 158 


164 | 180 221 143 
123 | 167 | 186 192 | 179 
164 | 174 160 
156 | 187 a és 
_ | 182 





EXPORTS 


48)... 
134 | 142 | 
120 165 | 


lS a | a | 
May 





(‘) This covers mining, manufacturing, electricity and manufactured gas with the following exceptions : Denmark excludes mining ; Greece, mining 
and manufactured gas; Ireland and Sweden, electricity and manufactured gas; and Austria, manufactured gas. Germany excludes West Berlin. 
(*) Special trade (excluding re-exports) with the exception of Ireland which covers general trade with exports seasonally adjusted. Belgium includes 
Luxemburg. Italy includes Trieste. (*) New drachma introduced May 1, 1954 (1 new drachma=1,000 old drachmas). (*) Thousand million drachmas. 
(®) Bizonal area. . 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended November 16, 1957, there was | 
“above-line” deficit (after allowing for Sinking | 


an 
Funds) of £13,224,000 compared with a surplus of 
{7,294,000 in the previous week and a deficit of | 


{9,478,000 in the corresponding period of last geet 
There was a net expenditure “ below-line ” 
£6,584,000, leaving a total deficit from April Ist ‘ 
£670,568,000 (£691,297,000 in 1956-57). 





































! 
Week | Week 
ended | ended 


April 1, | April 1, 


1957, 





£7000 Nov. | Nov. 
17, 16, 
1956 | 1957 
Ord. Revenue | 
Income Tax...... 667,707 | 740,837] 14,046) 13,857 
te. scuscces 43,000 | 1,200} 1,000 
Death Duties ..... 101,900 110, 100] 2,800; 2,200 
CIS... 6hanasins 39, 400 | 1,000} 1,300 
Profits Tax, EPT & 
EP L saben 129,550; 166,800} 4,000 3,700 


150 


|. | 


961,767 1104,987 23,046) 22,057 


162,210 767,647 26,232) 23,470 
585,655 | 609,285] 29,720) 37,645 


1347,865 |1376,932} 55, 962 61,115 


Total Inland Rev. .|2810,750 


Custom... .00sssee |1204,250 
Excise 


210! 











Total Customs and| 
Excise 








Motor Duties .....| 93,000] 24,599 | soil 483 
PO (Net Receipts).! 20,000] 9,950! ... | 4,900 
Broadeast Licences 31,000] 12.900, 14,500]... 

Sundry Loans... .. 32,000} 25,463. 27,358] ... oa 
Miscellaneous ..... 91,656! 108,087 84 395 
We. ss scenecewe 84,373) 84,050 
Ord. Expenditure | 


| 
Debt Interest .....; 14,718) 15,394 
Payments to N. Ire- 
land Exchequer. .! 
Other Cons. Fund .| 


Supply Services ... 


454,739 431,232 
| 


36,819 39,356]... | 
5,414 5,304 
597, 302 |2486,476 


69,000 
10,000 


3) 
4072,282 78, 200! 81,250 


4791 ,282 
38,000 


' 
Sinking Funds ....! 21,8861 22,387 


“ Above-line” Surplus - -|- 
Deficit -------+++-++++++- 421,960 324,931] 9,478 13,224 
“ Below line” Net Expendi 
WG cacveeecesbesances 269,337 | 345,637}30,149, 6,584 


Total Surplus or Deficit ---- 691,297. 670,568 39,627, 19,808 
Na Receipts from: | 
31) 


Tax Keserve Certificates. 162,867 | 151,983 833 
Savings Certificates ....... 45,700; - 6,800 2,300) — 900 
Defence Bonds ........... — 29,543 | — 21,312] -1,280/- 1,281 
Premium Savings Bonds...} 25,400} 48,430) 9, 800 1,720 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 











Treasury Bills Ways and Means 











| Advances 

es ek 
| l Floating 
ef | Public | Bank of Debt 
Tender Tap Depts. 






England 






































1956 j i 
Nov 17  3,610-0 | 1,283-0 | 293-4 | 2-3 | 5,188-6 
Aug 17 | 3,050-0 |°1,752-2 | 290-3 1-0 | 5993-5 
» 24! 3,070-0 | 1:751-5 | 223-9 a 5,045-4 
» 31} 3,070-0 | 1,758-6 | 235-9 1-3 5,065°7 
Sept. 7  3,080-0 | 1,723-8 | 251-7 1-0 5,056-5 
» 14 | 3090-0 | 1,763-0 | 232-3 wee | 5085-3 
» 21) 3,100-0 | 1,770-1 | 250-0 5,120-1 

— 

273-0 | 5,161-9 
Oct. 5° 3,110-0 | 1,715-5 | 202-6 | 5028-1 
» 12/ 3,110-0 | 1742-9] 220-0 | 5,072-9 
» 19} 3,120-0 | 1772-9] 214-0 | 5,106-9 
» 26 | 3,140-0 | 1,792-1] 199-4 5,131-5 
Nov 2| 3,170-0 | 1,774-6] 190-1 2-8 | 5,137-4 
» 9] 3210-0 | 1744-6 | 201-7 a 5,156-3 
» WG | 3260-0 | 2,188-8 | 231-9 | 5680-7 





| 


: 


| 













Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


REDIT conditions turned tighter 

towards the end of last week, but 
then eased. The repayment on Thursday 
before the week-end of the remaining 2} 
per cent Serial Funding stock left in 
private hands led the market to take up 
a large block of bills on that day ; in the 
event, the added effects of the usual 
weekly tax transfer and the shortage of 
bill maturities forced a few discount 
houses to take trifling loans at Bank rate. 
On Friday and Saturday the Bank helped 
the market with small bill purchases. On 
Wednesday—the clearing banks’ monthly 
make up day—some houses had to take 
smal] loans at the penal rate. 


At the Treasury bill tender on Friday 
last week, the market again kept its 
common bid at £98 17s. 1d. per cent for 
63-day bills, and at £98 7s. 1d. for 91-day 
bills. Total applications, for the shorter 
dated bills, for an unchanged allotment 
of £40 million, fell by £3.4 million to 
£48.6 million ; in consequence the pro- 
portion allotted at the common price rose 
from 79 to 81 per cent, and the average 
rate edged up by 0.20d. to £6 12s. 8.81d. 
per cent. The allotment of three months’ 
bills was cut by £10 million to £210 
million, but applications fell by only 
£6.6 million, to £377.5 million. Bids at 
the common price secured an allotment of 
only 23 per cent, compared with 29 per 
cent last week, and the average rate 
dropped by nearly 1d. to £6 11s. 7.45d. 


LONDON MONEY RATES 


| 
of | oy 


| Discount rates 
Bank bills : 60 days . 
3 months 
4 months 
6 months 





Bank rate (from 5% 
19/9/57) 
rates (max.) 
eee 
Discount houses .. 


aes 63-6; 
62-65 
63-64 
63-6 
Money 
Day-to-Dav...... 
Short periods .... 


Treas. bills 2 months 
3 months 


Fine trade bills: 
3 months 
4 months 
6 months 


3-84 
4-84 


| ows 
Oem 





BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 














i mitiony | 95,21 | Ne 35, | Nee, 28 
ee 
Issue Department* : | 
Notes in circulation... ... | 1,894-4 | 1,983-5 | 1,987-0 
Notes in banking dept.... | 30-9 16-8 | 13-3 
Govt. debt and securities* | 1,921-3 | 1,996-2 | 1,996-3 
Other securities.......... | 0-8 0-8 0-7 
Gold coin and bullion.... | 0-4 0-4 0-4 
Coin other than gold coin. 3-0 3-0 3-0 
| Banking Department : 
sits : 
| ublie accounts.......... 12-6 11-9 10-5 
eae 239-3 223-6 | 228-2 
| ee | 173-4 74-1 | 75-7 
MD Sdedsauadcen } 325-3 309-6 | 314-4 
; Securities : 
Government ............. i] 276-3 263-6 269-1 
| Discounts and advances... | 17-2 20-8 23-4 
Ee  eeeespengeen .| 11-0 23-9 24-1 
itd sa tactikanads eas 310-5 308-3 316-6 
| Banking department reserve. 32-9 19-3 15-8 
o oe o 
| Proportion "............. 10-1 6-2) 5-0 
* Government debt is £11,015,000, capital £14,553,000. 


Fiduciary 


issue reduced to £2,000 million from £2,025 million 


‘on September 11, 1957. 


| 


| Date of -— 


Tender 


1956 | 
Nov. 16 | 


1957 





— 


| Nov. 


1| 
3 | 


TREASURY BILLS 


Amount ({ million) Three Months’ Bills 
: Average Allotted 
Offered , — Rate of at Max, 
= Allotment Rate* 
| 91 Day 63 Day s. d. | % 
190-0 90-0 | 396-1 | 100 0-00 39 
oe enone) 
91 Day | | 
210-0 , 371-7 79 10-62 41 
220-0 | 363-1 81 0-81 51 
240-0 | 359-3 82 5-03 | 59 
250-0 399-8 84 5:06 | 38 
250-0 | 367-2 84 8-24 | 54 
250-0 | 347-9 132 1-02 | 63 
270-0 | 399-8 | 132 1-19 55 
{ 
260-0 } 403-7 132 1-31 | 47 
260-0 416-4 132 0-23 | 41 
270-0 | 408-4 132 0-56 47 
260 0 ' 431-1 132 0-74 | 37 
} “91 Day 63 Day | 
220-0 40-0 419-3 131 10-53 | 47 
230-0" 40-0 434-0 131 8-42 29 
210-0 40-0 . y 


15 | 





* On November 15th tenders for 91 day bills at £98 7s. 1d. 


secured 23 per cent, 
| higher tenders being 
was for £210 mn 

2 Allotment cut by £10 mn. 


| 


and 63 day bills at £98 17s. 1d., 81 per cent 
allotted in full. The offering this week 
at 91 day bills and £50 mn. at 63 day bills. 





Official 
Rates 





November 20 





United States $... 2:78-2-82 






















LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


Market Rates: Spot 






November 14, November 15 November 16 | November 18 | November 19 | November 20 


2-80 -2-80 % 2-80h-2-80} 2-80 %- 2-804 2-80}-2-802 2-80} 2-80§ 2-80, -2-80% 
Canadian $ ...... ee 2-69-2-69)  2-69}-2-69§ | 2-692-2-69} |2-69,,-2-69% 2-69) 2-692 | 2-69) 2-698 
French Fr........ 1167-18-1184- 82 11833-11844 11834-1284 | 1183}-1183} | 1183)-1183$ 11834-1183) | 1183g- 11835 
| Sete Pe, co scccss 12-15%, -12-35 4/2 26% 12- 263 12-263-12- 26% 12-265-12- 263; 12-27-12-27} 12-27} -12-27$) 12-27 12-27} 
| Belgian Fr. ...... 138-95- 140-17}- 140-15- 140-20 140-17} 140-074- 140-05 
141-05 140-224 140-20 140-25 140-22} 140-124 140-10 
Dutch Gid........ 10- 56-10-72 10-63- 10-63} 10-654-10-63§ 10-623-10-634, 10-63} 10-654,10-63) 10-65; 10-62] -10-63, 
W. Ger. D-Mk. .. ./11-67 & —- 11-84 @)11-772-11-77§ 11-77, -11-77h 11-77} 1-775, LL 77-11 774 LATTE 1 78h 11 77k 11 77% 
Portuguese Esc. ..| 79-90-81-10 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 80-00 80-15 | 80-00 80-15 80-00 80-15 | 80-00- 80-15 
Italian Lire ...... 17363-1762] 1752-17525 17514-1752 17514-1752 1752 17523 1752-17524 | 17514-17513 
Swedish Kr....... 14-378-14- 592 [14-508-14- 50] 14-502-14- 503,14 - 50%-14- 50§|14- 503 -14- 507'/14- 50% -14-503.14-504 14-503 
} Danish Kr....... 19- 19}-19-48} }19-37{ -19-38).19- 3723-19-38 |19-37}-19-38 |19-373-19-38 19-37}-19-38 19-37} -19-38 
| Norwegian Kr. ...; 19-85-20-15 [20-00}-20-00},20-00j-20-00} 20-00} -20-00}/20- 003 - 20- 003/20 - 00% -20- 003 20-003 20-003 
One Month Forward Rates 

S CEUs cc veseuenedeueead #-He. pm h-3c. pm i-jc. pm #8 }e. pm i Ihe. pm i - the. pm 
PC ood ddesecendadakaeuzes ac. pm b- Cc. pm #- ac. pm k- AC. pm h-keo pm | & he. pm 
PIEIES evenkdtwadcukenaaasexes 14dis |  2-5dis 2-5 dis 2 5dis 1-4 dis 1-4 dis 
PN ercckiceccckercnceankis 4-3. pm 43c.pm | 4-3e. pm 4 * pin | 4-3e. pin 4 3c. pm 
INS cc cccncscuednadeces 4-} pm a -s pm &- i pm &-4 pm | % -} pm & t pm 
PENNE ii dudcudsendaddonwe: 1}-le. pm 1}-le. pm 1} le. pm 1} le. pm 14 -le. pm 1} le. pm 
Wis OE BO hee tccwecicsepons 4-3pf. pm 4-3pf.pm | 4-3pf. pm t Spf. pm | 4-3pf. pm 4 3pf. pm 
FOS ENG, oc ccccccvscosececes 1 pm-1 dis lpm-ldis | 1 pm-1 dis lpm-ldis | 1 pm-1 dis 1 pm-1 dis 
SE so are tcdsenecscecuens 3-16 pm 3-16 pm 3 16 pm Slo pm | 316 pm 3-16 pm 

| CEE ME. eebdcescencosedaed 3% pm par 3) pm: par 3s) pm par 4% pm | 4% pm 4-% pm 

| POMP TE cc ccsscscceesesass 16 pm-lo dis | 16 pm-1lo dis | 16 pm 16 dis | 16 pm- 16 dis | 16 pm 16 dis | 16 pm-16 dis 
Gold Price at Fixing 

| Price (s. d. per fine oz.)........ 249/82 249/8} i _— 249/74 | 249/55 249/23 

















, .. makes all the difference to me and 
the two boys—that extra £6 a week...” 


NOBODY ever had a better hus- 
band. “I can look after you now,” 
he said to me one day, “but I’ve 
got to know you’ll be all right in 
the future, too.”’ And he wrote to 
the Prudential that very evening. 

I’ve beenawidowforthreeyears 
now—but never a day 

















ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
Head Office 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Established 1824 


The Finest Service 
for 


All Classes of Insurance 


REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 

ELSEWHERE ABROAD 


The Company undertakes the duties of 


passes without my being grateful 
to Jack’s foresight. The “‘Heri- 
tage”’ policy he took out with the 
Prudential brings me in a steady 
£6 aweek until the boys aregrown 
up. It makes all the difference. 

Every family should have this 
security. 


Ask the man from the 


PRUDENTIAL 


The address of the local office is in the telephone directory 























Executor and Trustee 





THE CENTRAL 
BANK OF INDIA 
LIMITED 





(Incorporated in India. 
Members is limited) 
Established 1911 






Vice-Chairman 





London Adviser 


BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
TRANSACTED 
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Opportunities 


in Canada 


There is a vast field for 
expansion in Canada. If you 
are considering a business 
investment in this prosperous 
country let us help you find 
the special situation to suit 
your requirements. 


Through a network of over 
750 branches across Canada 
we can provide you with 
particulars of available busi- 
ness opportunities and factory 
sites together with information 
regarding taxes, labour supply 
and records on current market 
conditions. Address your 
enquiries fo 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


LONDON OFFICES: 
2 LOMBARD STREET, EC3 
HEAD OFFICE: 2§ King Street West, Toronto, Canada 


48 BERKELEY SQUARE, W1 







The Liavility of th 






Paid-up Capital ...Rs. 3,14,54,25) (£2,359,068) 
Reserve Fund and 
Other Reserves 4,02,77,122 (£3,020,784) 
Deposits (31.12.56) Rs.1,39,01,90,57 1(£104,264,292) 
Note : Fhe Sterling equivalents of tiie Rupee figures shown above have becn 
converted at the rate of 1/6d. per Ruvee 
e Sir Hom Mody, K.B.E. 
. - C.H Bhabha, Esq. 
Branches and Pay Offices in all importan: Commercial 
Centres of India, Pakistan and Burma. 
HEAD OFFICE: 
MAHATMA GANDHI ROAD, FORT, BOMBAY 1 
LONDON OFFICE: . 
159 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON. E.C.3 











- Sir Cecu Trevor, C.1.E. 
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Invest in NORWEST 
-and savewtth decurty 

Generous interest rates, 

maximum security of capital, 

without risk of market 

fluctuation, and ease of 

withdrawal, are attracting 

large numbers of discerning 

investors to NORWEST 

DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 


Net cen i 
UN se MULT 
EST SECU RITIES LTD for your nearest branch 


pe 


NORTH | 


PEL AL? Lie 
Ceo 


LimiTED 


LIFE ASSURANCE : 


a 


WISE INVESTMENT 
which will help you to 


protect your wife and family 
provide higher education for your children 
make provision for your retirement 


Particulars on request 


Head Offices 


1 North John St. 24/28 Lombard St. 
LIVERPOOL, 2. LONDON, E.C.3 


See telephone directory 


NORWEST HOUSE,-NEWGATE ST., CHESTER 


TELEPHONE: CHESTER 27171 (5 LINES) 
OFFICES IN LEVERPOOL, PRESTON AND 


ie 


* Your family’s comfort and happiness depend so much 
on your earnings. A guaranteed income is the 
best way of ensuring that they will be taken care 
of if anything happens to you. The “‘ Modern 
Protection” Life Policy can provide a 
tax-free income for as little as £6 a year. 


COVENTRY 


taffordshire 
for pottery... 


but ‘Yorkshire’ for Insurance 


All the world knows that it’s Staffordshire for pottery. For insurance 
the World and His Wife choose the Yorkshire Insurance Company, 
which today is rendering a service to communities in all parts of the 
world, fostering progress... establishing confidence. All types of 
modern insurance are transacted by this old established 
Company and it will certainly be to your advantage to 
consult the ““Yorkshire’’ branch office in your area to 
bring your insurance requirements up-to-date. yy 


... the World and His Wife choose 


"The YORKSHIRE 
INSURANCE Company Ltd 


Chief Offices: St. Helen’s Square, York and 66/67 Cornhill, London, E.C.3 
Branches and Agencies throughout the world 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
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RHODESIAN SELECTION 
TRUST GROUP OF COMPANIES 


The following are abridgments of the 
Statements dated October 18th, 1957, by the 
Chairman, Sir Ronald L. Prain, OBE, circu- 
lated to the Members. 


RHODESIAN SELECTION TRUST 
LIMITED 


My Statement to shareholders this year is 
presented against the background of a copper 
market and industry situation which has com- 
pletely changed in the last eighteen months. 


Up to March, 1956, the copper industry 
of the world had for many years enjoyed a 
period of unprecedented prosperity. This 
was based on an uninterrupted demand for 
copper arising from major schemes of recon- 
struction and development put in hand after 
the war, of military requirements in particu- 
lar caused bv the Korean War, and by 
governmental stock-piling policies. 


These cumulative developments had com- 
bined to create a shortage in supplies, with 
the inevitable consequence of a price increase. 
The resulting prosperity was not viewed by 
all without serious misgivings about the 
future ; in the short run the possibility of a 
severe reaction, in the long run the loss of 
many of copper’s traditional uses. 


The same shortages and high prices caused 
both public and private expenditure on the 
development of new mines, many of which 
have come into production in the last two 
years. It is this feature which has reversed 
the trend and the copper market is at present 
in a condition of over-supply. The inevitabie 
price reaction has occurred with a speed and 
severity which has surprised most observers. 


This forms the background of this year’s 
Accounts and of my Statement. The year 
ended June, 1957, saw our profits of the pre- 
vious year approximately halved, but never- 
theless they cannot be deemed unsatisfactory 
by any other standard. The current year, 
short of any major development not at pre- 
sent foreseeable, will again see a reduction in 
our profits. 


CHAMBISHI AND BALUBA 


Last year I referred to the intention to 
open up the Chambishi mine subject to being 
able to arrange the necessary finance. Last 
July we received notification from the Cham- 
bishi company that up to that point the 
directors had not been able to arrange such 
finance on terms which they would consider 
satisfactory. The same notification detailed 
the proposed development which, in brief, is 
that for a cost of £13 million the Chambishi 
mine could be developed to produce 25,000 
tons of copper per annum, 


The present conditions in the financial 
markets are such that it is not possible to 
arrange for the raising of sums of this magni- 
tude on suitable terms, and the development 
of Chambishi will therefore have to continue 
to wait for more favourable financial condi- 
tions. The matter is constantly under con- 
sideration by the Chambishi directors. 


During the year the exploration work which 
continues at Baluba has extended our know- 
ledge of the characteristics of the orebody. 
There is no intention at present of develop- 
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ing this property, partly because of the con- 
tinued requirement to delimit the extent of 
the orebody, partly because its future may 
be tied up with developments on the neigh- 
bouring Muliashi property belonging to Roan 
Antelope Copper Mines Limited, and partly 
because of the present state of the cobalt 
market. It will be recollected that as far as is 
known Baluba, which is primarily a copper 
deposit, is also the largest undeveloped cobalt 
property in the world. Baluba thus repre- 
sents part of this Company’s future, rather 
than present, assets and one which we are 
confident will prove to be a most important 
property in due course. 


FINANCIAL 


Although we continue to diversify our 
interests gradually, our income as usual 
comes predominantly from the dividends of 
Mufulira Copper Mines Limited. For the 
past year the dividends declared total 9s. 9d. 
per Mufulira share, bringing us in an income 
of £3.1 million. 


An interim dividend of 8d. per share, less 
taxes, was paid last July, and a final of 1s. 4d. 
per share, less taxes, is now recommended. 


This will cost £1.9 million and will allow 
the transfer of £200,000 to General Reserve, 
which will be utilised for various commit- 
ments in regard to those companies chiefly 
concerned with prospecting and will permit 
a further strengthening of the cash position. 


CONCLUSION 


I have dealt with the short history of the 
copper business in the last few years. It will 
be expected of me that I should give some 
expression of opinion on the future outlook. 


The short-term outlook has seldom been 
more confused and he would indeed be a 
rash man who ventured to express a view as 
to what course the copper market might take 
during this financial year. Not only are 
normal copper market considerations in- 
volved, but, on this occasion, we are con- 
cerned with greater and more general world 
tendencies, which are affecting other com- 
modities and may affect the general level of 
world trade. 


It is more permissible to take a long view, 
and indeed the mining business consists, and 
always has consisted, in the taking of the 
forward view. On this basis I feel that the 
fall in the price of copper, which, as I said 
earlier, has surprised most observers by its 
severity and speed and which may cause the 
industry many short-term problems, may on 
the other hand be a blessing in disguise. Just 
as at high price levels we were concerned 
about the future of the industry, so at current 
levels there can be little doubt that the con- 
sumption of copper will be greatly stimulated 
and should assure for the industry the con- 
rruance of its historical growth factor. 


MUFULIRA COPPER MINES 
LIMITED 


Production of ore was 4.5 million tons, 
the highest yet recorded. The mill grade, 
however, showed a further decline and at 
2.86 per cent was the lowest since the com- 
mencement of operations. This is part of a 
planned readjustment of grade consequent 


upon the adoption of the mass mining 
methods introduced some years ago. Produc- 
tion was just over 100,000 long tons blister, 
also a record. Sales totalled 95,942 long tons, 
made up as to 30,304 tons cathodes, 42,300 
tons wirebars and 23,338 tons blister. 


Mufulira is now in a position to produce 
substantially all its production in the form 
of electrolytic copper and the production for 
the current year is expected to be entirely 
in that form. 

The cost of production averaged £145 per 
long ton of copper in all forms, delivered 
buyers, as compared with £153 per ton dur- 
ing the previous year. Reductions in costs 
occurred on account of lower mineral royal- 
ties, which are related to the price of copper, 
and on account of other factors which are 
geared either to the price of copper or to our 
profit margin per ton. 

If these variable costs are eliminated in a 
comparison with costs of the previous year, 
we find that there is an increase in other 
costs of £12 per ton. The main factor in 
these increased costs is that of railage. Dur- 
ing the year the rates charged by the Rhodesia 
Railways for the carriage of copper from the 
mine to sea port were approximately doubled. 
This exceptional increase in, rates applies to 
all Copperbelt companies, and the industry 
as a whole has challenged the validity of the 
Railway Board’s action in imposing such a 
drastic increase, particularly as the Railways 
appear to have invoked the principle of ability 
to pay at a time when that ability has ‘been 
greatly impaired by the reduction in the sell- 
ing price of copper which has occurred during 
the past 18 months, 


RESULTS FOR THE YEAR 


The average price at which our copper was 
sold was £259 per ton, a decrease of £82 com- 
pared with the previous year. The profit 
margin per ton of copper decreased from £187 
for the previous year to £114 for the year 
under review, and the gross profits on this 
basis amounted to £10,467,000 to which has 
to be added the increase in the value of copper 
stocks and interest earned. These profits 
represent 62 per cent of those of the previous 
year. 

Tax amounts to £4,142,000 and from the 
resultifig net profit the two major appropria- 
tions which have been made are those relating 
to Replacements Reserve and General 
Reserve. 

The former appropriation has been set this 
year at £1.5 million, and this Reserve stood 
at the end of June at a figure of £2,185,000, 
which bears a realistic relationship to the 
amounts which we expect to spend on replace- 
ments during the current year. 


The appropriation to General Reserve is 
£1,350,000. This covers the increase in the 
value of our copper stocks; certain capital 
payments in respect of our participation in 
various prospecting companies ; and, princi- 
pally, a further contribution towards the sums 
which we are committed to lend to the 
Federal Government by way of subscription 
to Federal Development Bonds, which will be 
applied primarily to the cost of the Kariba 
hydro-electric scheme, and towards loans 
made to the two Northern Territories. The 


participation by this Company has been pro- 
visionally fixed at £5 million. The Northern 
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Territorial loans by this Company amount 
to £1.5 million. 


The net profit amounted to £4,742,000. An 
interim dividend of 3s. 3d. per share, less 
taxes, was paid last July, and the final divi- 
dend now recommended is 6s. 6d. per share, 
less taxes, making the total dividend for the 
year 9s. 9d. per share, less taxes. 


For reasons connected with the present 
overall world copper position, we decided to 
curtail production from June 1, 1957, to a 
rate equivalent to 90 per cent of our capacity. 
Our target for the current year is thus 93,000 
long tons of copper, of which 3,000 tons may 
be required to go into stock build-up in view 
of the expansion programme at Mufulira to 
which I refer below. 


EXPANSION PROGRAMME 


The ore reserve position shows that during 
‘the year we have brought in about 21 million 
tons of new reserves, which represent part 
of the new reserves on Mufulira West. Under 
the expansion programme we expect for an 
expenditure of about £16 million to be able 
to bring in additional copper production 
beginning in the year 1961, to the extent of 
a further 55,000 tons per annum over our 
present capacity. This will make the Mufu- 
lira operation as a whole, in terms of copper 
metal production, the second largest under- 
ground copper mine in the world. 


Some £2 million will te spent on additional 
European housing, but we shall not be called 
upon to find this sum in cash. We are making 
a new departure in arranging that the finance 
for this will be found from outside sources. 
Towards the remaining capital cost of £14 
million we have raised a sum of £7 million 
by a new issue of Debentures which have 
been privately placed. These Debentures, 
which carry an interest rate of 6} per cent 
per annum, have been issued at a price of 
£98 per cent, with calls spread in equal 
instalments over four years. The interest rate 
will be somewhat higher until the whole issue 
is fully called. The maturity of these Deben- 
tures extends from 1967 to 1982, we having 
the right to redeem during this period at 
varying rates of premium. 


It is the Board’s present intention that the 
remaining £7 million will be found from the 
Company’s internal resources over the next 
few years. 


COPPER PRICE AND MARKETING 


There is one question which has exercised 
the minds of people concerned with this 
industry, whether as producers, consumers 
or shareholders in companies predominantly 
interested in copper. It must be presumed 
that it has also exercised the minds of the 
governments of those countries where copper 
plays an exceptional part in the national 
economy. This question is that of how to 
avoid the extremes of high and low prices 
which have characterised the last two years, 
and which in fact have been a feature of the 
copper industry in a lesser degree over a 
much longer period. Of the various sugges- 
tions which have been put forward on occa- 
sions in the past none appears to me to offer 
a better chance of stabilising the position than 
for the larger producers of the world to 
impose on themselves from time to time some 
voluntary restriction of output. There is little 
that such producers can do to alter the pattern 
of demand, but there is much they can do to 
alter the pattern of supply by orderly curtail- 
ment when prices reach certain levels. If the 
majority of larger producers adopted this 
course the degree of curtailment necessary at 
the present time to balance the statistical pic- 
ture might not be found to be unduly great. 


We have shown where our ‘opinion lies by 


voluntary reduction of our output to 90 per 
cent of capacity. 
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During the past year, at the request of the 
importers of copper into the United King- 
dom, the two Rhodesian groups jointly pre- 
sented to these importers certain proposals 
designed to achieve a uniformity of price for 
Rhodesian copper imported into the UK 
These proposals were designed to meet the 
wish of the importers to have a Rhodesian 
price system which, while not deviating too 
far from the general level of prices on the 
London Metal Exchange, would enable 
copper prices to remain unaltered for longer 
periods 


Unfortunately, after several months of 
negotiations, it became clear at the beginning 
of this month that it would not be possible 
to reach agreement between the Rhodesian 
producers on the one hand and the British 
importers on the other. The industry was 
thus faced with the continuance of a dual 
price structure in the United Kingdom which 
is not a position that should be maintained 
indefinitely. We were, therefore, not sur- 
prised to receive earlier this month a letter 
from the British Non-Ferrous Metals Federa- 
tion in which a request was made for us to 
consider a réversion to the London Metal 
Exchange basis of pricing. In line with our 
declared wish to conform as far as possible 
to the wishes of users of our copper, we have 
agreed to accede to this request. 


CONCLUSION 


The prospects for the current year, short 
of any major development not at present 
foreseeable, would not appear to be as favour- 
able as those which obtained last year. The 
short-term outlook has seldom been more 
confused. A fluctuating relationship between 
supply and demand is a normal feature of 
trade in the world’s basic commodities and 
we do not regard the present state of over- 
supply as other than temporary. 


ROAN ANTELOPE COPPER 
MINES LIMITED 


Production of ore was 5.85 million tons, 
which is the highest yet recorded. The mill 
grade at 1.95 per cent was the lowest since 
the commencement of operations. The policy 
of lowering cut-off grades enabled a higher 
mining recovery to be achieved. The produc- 
tion in terms of blister copper was 86,294 
long tons. 


The cost of production averaged £156 per 
long ton of blister copper delivered buyers, 
as compared with £167 per ton during the 
previous year. Reductions in costs occurred 
on account of lower mineral royalties, which 
are related to the price of copper, and on 
account of other factors which are geared 
either to the price of copper or to our profit 
margin per ton. 


If these variable costs are eliminated in 
a comparison with costs of the previous year, 
we find that there is an increase in other 
costs of £11 per ton. The main factor in 
these increased costs is that of railage. 


FINANCIAL RESULTS 


The average price at which our copper was 
sold was £251 per ton, a decrease of £86 
compared with the previous year. The profit 
margin per ton of copper decreased from 
£169 for the previous year to £95 for the 
year under review, and the gross profits on 
this basis amounted to £7,757,000 to which 
has to be added the increase in the value of 
copper stocks and interest earned. These 
profits represent 55 percent of those of the 
previous year. 


Tax on the trading profit amounts to 
£2,945,000 and from the resulting net profit 
the two major appropriations which have 
been made are those relating to Replacements 
Reserve and General Reserve. 
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The former appropriation has been set this 
year at £1.25 million, representing a charge 
equivalent to £14.5 per ton produced. The 
Replacements Reserve thus stood at the end 


‘of June at £2,672,000. 


The appropriation to General Reserve is 
£1,150,000. This covers the increase in the 
value of our copper stocks ; certain capital 
payments in respect of our participation in 
various prospecting companies ; and princi- 
pally, further contributions towards the Ndola 
Refinery and sums which we are committed 
to lend to the Federal Government by way 


of subscription to Federal Development 
Bonds. 


The participation by this Company has 
been provisionally fixed at £4 million. The 
Northern Territorial loans by this Company 
amount to £1.5 million. 


The net profit amounted to £3,067,000. 
An interim dividend of 6d. per share, less 
taxes, was paid last July, and the final divi- 
dend now recommended by your directors is 
ls. per share, less taxes, making the total 


dividend for the year ls. 6d. per share, less 
taxes. 


Since the end of the financial year the 
price of copper has fallen still further and 


our profit margin has thus been again 
reduced. 


MINE POSITION 


For reasons connected with the present 
overall world copper position, we decided to 
curtail production from June 1, 1957, to a 
rate equivalent to 90 per cent of our capacity. 
Our target for the current year is-thus 80,000 
long tons of copper, of which 2,500 tons 
may be required to go into stock build-up 
for our pipeline requirements, and as part 
of a steady build-up of stocks for the purpose 
of entering the electrolytic refining field. 


During the year, much progress was made 
in the construction of the electrolytic copper 
refinery at Ndola, owned by this Company’s 
subsidiary, Ndola Copper Refineries Limited. 
The first section of this plant is expected to 
come into operation during 1958 and the 
second half early in 1960. 


We have financed our share of the cost 
of the refinery to date out of profits, and it 
is your Board’s present intention to continue 
this policy. Towards our ultimate share of 
about £3 million, so far £2.05 million has 
been reserved. 


(The Chairman’s remarks, under the head- 
ings Copper Price and Marketing and 
Conclusion, are similar to those contained 
in the abridgment of his Statement to the 
Mufulira Members, above.) 


CHIBULUMA MINES LIMITED 


When allowance is made for delays due to 
labour disputes, the mine maintained its 
scheduled rate of production, which .is about 
40,000 tons of ore per month. The grade 
was higher than average, both for copper and 
cobalt. Mining costs were satisfactory. 
Remarkably high recoveries have been 
achieved, both for copper and cobalt. These 
reflect credit on all those concerned in the 
design and operation of the mill. Overall 
costs per long ton of copper may also be 
considered satisfactory. 


The final operation at the Mine is the 
despatch of copper concentrates and cobalt 
concentrates for treatment elsewhere. 


COPPER AND COBALT TREATMENT 


Chibuluma is dependent to some extent on 
being able to smelt its copper concentrates 
at one or more of the Copperbelt smelters, 
and at times this may involve the necessity 
to stockpile concentrates until smelting 
This situation 


capacity becomes available. 
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occurred during the past year, partly because 
the grade of ore treated was higher than 
expected, and Chibuluma finished the year 
with a stock of copper concentrates contain- 
ing about 9,200 long tons of recoverable 
copper. It is expected that these concentrates 
will be smelted during the current financial 
year, thus resulting in a metal production in 
excess of our regular rate. 


The year saw the commissioning of the 
first stage of the cobalt plant at Ndola. In 
this plant the concentrates are converted to 
matte. Arrangements were entered into for 
the treatment of this matte in Belgium, and 
the returnable cobalt metal will be used to 
repay in part our loan from the United States 
Government. 


Consideration continues to be given to the 
question of completing stage 2 of the cobalt 
plant, which should enable us in due course 
to produce our own cobalt metal. 


Stage 1 of the cobalt plant has cost already 
more than our original estimates, and stage 2 
would involve further capital expenditure. 
In coming to a conclusion it will be necessary 
to weigh this consideration in the light of 
our assessment of the future of the cobalt 
market. 


RESULTS FOR THE YEAR 


Copper sales amounted to 15,958 tons, at 
an average revenue of £253 10s. per ton. No 
cobalt was sold and, for the reasons men- 
tioned already, it is unlikely that we shall 
have any cobalt for sale to the market while 
any part of the US Government loan remains 
outstanding. 


The gross trading profit was £2,236,000. 
A slight decrease in stocks has to be deducted 
from this, and after including loan interest to 
the sum of £234,000, the net profit after 
crediting interest received comes out at 
£1,796,000. Under the Federal tax laws 
applying to new mines, no tax is payable on 
these profits. 


Under our loan agreement with the 
General Services Administration of the US 
Government we are obligated during the 
current financial year to supply metal to the 
Administration equivalent to 75 per cent of 
these net profits by way of *servicing their 
loan. After adding back GSA loan interest, 
the sum due is £1,512,000 and this will be 
allocated firstly against accrued interest, and 
then the balance against redemption of loan 
capital. We expect in this way during the 
current year to have repaid all arrears of 
interest and to have made a first redemption 
of approximately £1 million, thus reducing 
the outstanding loan to £4 million at June 
30, 1958. 


After appropriating £400,000 for replace- 
ments, it is proposed that the balance of profit 
should be transferred to General Reserve, 
principally for the purpose of making provi- 
sion for loan repayments. Accordingly, 
£1,395,000 is being transferred, and this 
leaves £3,000 to be carried forward. 


CONCLUSION 


The Mine has got off to a good start. I 
must continue to draw attention, however, to 
the fact that its costs are at present running 
somewhat below what they may be expected 
to attain as time goes on, and we have to 
mine nearer to, and eventually below, the 
average grade. 


The current year should see a more than 
average copper metal production, and this 
should not be interpreted as a_ regular 
occurrence. 


The future of the cobalt market is at 


present somewhat uncertain, and until we can 
see more clearly we should be unwise to 
eount on cobalt as a worthwhile contributor 
to our profits. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 
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RHODESIAN ANGLO AMERICAN 
LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Northern Rhodesia) 


EFFECTS OF LOWER COPPER PRICES 


CONFIDENCE IN LONG-TERM OUTLOOK 


SIR ERNEST OPPENHEIMER’S REVIEW 


The Twenty-eighth Annual General 
Meeting of Rhodesian Anglo American 
Limited will be held in Salisbury on 
December 12th. 


The following are extracts from the State- 
ment by the Chairman, Sir Ernest Oppen- 
heimer, which has been circulated with the 
Annual Report and Accounts for the year 
ended June 30, 1957: 


The copper mining companies, which are 
our main source of income, have all declared 
reduced dividends during the past year. In 
consequence, the net profit for the year at 
£5,155,235 is about £2,218,000 less than it 
was in ‘the previous year, when a record profit 
was earned. 


It must also be borne in mind that the 
dividends from Nchanga, Mufulira and 
Broken Hill brought to account this year, 
reflected to some extent periods when metal 
prices were higher than now. Unless, there- 
fore, there is a considerable increase in the 
price of non-ferrous metals, particularly 
copper, in the next four months, our income 
during the coming year must be further 
reduced. 


FINANCE 


As you know, we have been able to follow 
an energetic policy of investment outside the 
copper mining industry itself without calling 
upon stockholders to subscribe new capital 
and at the same time, we have been able, 
over a number of years, to declare satisfac- 
tory dividends. We have this year decided 
to transfer £900,000 to general reserve, which 
now stands at £4 million, and we have 
recommended a final dividend of 5s. net 
which, together with the interim dividend of 
ls. 6d., makes a total of 6s. 6d. for the year. 
We anticipate that the amount of profit trans- 
ferred to general reserve for the purpose of 
following up our investments will meet our 
commitments to subscribe capital for 
Rhodesian Iron & Steel Corporation which 
is being rapidly expanded, and also provide 
our share of the money required by the ex- 
ploration companies in which we are 
interested. The producing copper companies 
have for many years been self-financed from 
retained profits and we have not, therefore, 
been called upon to provide capital for these 
companies. 


Bancroft, however, is a new mine which has 
not only had to overcome considerable initial 
mining difficulties caused by difficult ground 
and water, but has come into production at a 
time when the price of copper is the lowest 
that it has been since the London Metal 
Exchange re-opened. Our interest in this mine 
is principally through our large shareholding 
in Rhokana Corporation, and it is of prime 
importance to us that Bancroft should be pro- 
vided with the capital it requires to complete 
its current programme and to reach the profit- 
earning stage. Temporary loans of £3,500,000 
have been arranged by Anglo American 
Corporation for this purpose until a scheme 
for permanent finance can be_ evolved. 
The development of Bancroft is going ahead 
steadily and I am _ confident that the 





difficulties are being overcome and that the 
mine will become a large and profitable 
producer. 


WANKIE COLLIERY 


The Wankie Colliery, in which we are 
large shareholders, is now able to supply all 
the coal required by, industry and other con- 
sumers in Rhodesia, and has also begun to 
export on a small scale. Since technical 
control of Wankie was taken over by Anglo 
American Corporation in 1953, the colliery’s 
productive capacity has been increased from 
2,500,000 tons to 5 million tons. But until 
recently output has been restricted by the 
railways’ shortage of rolling stock. However, 
this problem has now been overcome largely 
owing to the assistance given by our 
associated company, Anglo American Rho- 
desian Development Corporation Limited, 
which has already provided the railways 
with more than 2,500 trucks on hire, and 
- now undertaken to provide a further 
1,200 


We have also an important interest in 
Rhodesian Acceptances Limited, which is 
making a contribution to the establish- 
ment of a money market in Rhodesia. 
Now that the Central Bank of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland is fully operative and 
has introduced a weekly issue of Federal 
Treasury Bills, steady outlets for short-term 
funds are available. 


COPPER PRICE 


Returning to copper, I consider that the 
price has fallen lower than the over-supply 
position of the metal justifies. For various 
reasons, one of which was American en- 
couragement to domestic producers to expand 
production or to open up new mines, a sur- 
plus of copper developed during 1956. The 
rate of consumption, of course, depends on 
the tempo of industrial activities throughout 
the world, particularly at present in America 
and in Europe where there has been a tem- 
porary check to the upward surge to which 
we have become accustomed. It seems to me 
that, although copper, with most other metals, 
will remain vulnerable to any slowing up of 
industrial activity or to anti-inflationary 
steps, the pace of development in the 
world can only be temporarily retarded. 
There is too much work to be done 
in developed and undeveloped countries 
for progress not to resume its advance. 
There seems to be no reason why the 
total world output of copper should no! 
very soon find ready markets at more satis- 
factory prices. 


At the present lower prices there is no talk 
of the substitution of other metals and 
materials for copper. On the contrary, there 
are good indications that a number of manu- 
facturers who, during the very high price 
period, switched to other materials are now 
changing back to copper. I am, therefore, 
confident that the outlook for the product 


from which our main revenue is derived is 
good. 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


RHOKANA CORPORATION 
LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Northern Rhodesia) 


SIR ERNEST OPPENHEIMER REVIEWS COPPER PRICES 


The following are extracts from the State- 
ment by the Chairman, Sir Ernest Oppen- 
heimer, which has been circulated with the 
Annual Report and Accounts for the year 
ended June 30, 1957: 


In common with copper producing com- 
panies throughout the world, Rhokana Cor- 
poration has felt the effects of the progressive 
decline in the price of copper from the peak 
level of £436 a ton to which it had advanced 
in stages over the postwar years up to 1956. 
At the beginning of July 1956, when the 
Corporation’s operating year began, the pre- 
vailing price for copper was £265 a ton; by 
June 30th of this year it had fallen to £217. 
The average selling price of our production 
for the year was about £100 a long ton lower 
than it had been for the preceding twelve 
months. In consequence, the revenue derived 
from sales of copper fell sharply ; and, since 
similar circumstances caused a marked reduc- 
tion in the profits of neighbouring copper 
companies in which the Corporation has 
substantial investments, the Corporation’s 
revenues from these sources also decreased. 
The total profits, after provision for taxation, 
amounted to £9,872,000, as compared with 
£15,937,000 for the 1955-56 financial year— 
a reduction of £6,065,000. 


Since the end of the Corporation’s finan- 
cial year the price of copper has moved toa 
lower levels, At these levels the margin of 
profitability for some copper producers be- 
comes very thin—if it exists at all; but on 
the Northern Rhodesian Copperbelt we are 
fortunate in being able to operate our mines 
profitably even under such depressed market 
conditions. 


The future movement of the copper price 
is however, of importance to all members 
of this Corporation; and later in this 
statement I shall attempt to assess some 
of the factors that are influencing the metal 
market. 


In the meanwhile current conditions call 
for the exercise of great care and caution in 
all aspects of policy. This will be apparent 
in the appropriations we have made from the 
past year’s profits. There was available for 
disposal a total of £10,653,000, comprising 
a net profit of £9,872,000, an amount of 
£232,000 no longer required as a provision 
for taxation, and £549,000 in unappropriated 
profits. It was first decided to appropriate 
£34 million to cover capital expenditure. We 
also considered it prudent to transfer £647,333 
to general reserve, thereby increasing that 
reserve to £54 million. We were then able 
to recommend a final dividend of 35s. net, 
which will absorb £4,375,004, and which, 
with the interim dividend of 10s. net (absorb- 
ing £1,250,001), made a total distribution 
for the year of 45s. net, equivalent to 
£5,625,005. After these and other minor 
appropriations, it was possible to increase 
the carry forward of unappropriated profits 
from £548,642 to £845,397. 


CAPITAL 
EXPENDITURE 


The capital expenditure commitments of 
the Corporation have been carefully reviewed 
with a view to effecting such economies as 
circumstances demand and operating require- 
Nevertheless not only cur- 


ments permit. 


rent operations but the maintenance of 
optimum efficiency in future operations will 
necessitate expenditure during the current 
year on several projects, one of which is of 
major importance. 


A new shaft is being sunk in the Mindola 
section of the mine, primarily intended to 
provide adequate ventilation for mining in 
this area to be carried to greater depths. In 
order, however, to ‘increase the flexibility of 
mining operations and to achieve a better 
balance in drawing tonnage from the Nkana 
and Mindola orebodies the shaft is to be 
equipped for hoisting ore as well as for 
ventilation. It will enable us to draw an 
increased proportion of the ore tonnage from 
the higher grade Mindola orebody as policy 
may dictate and is clearly an important and 
essential project. 


Encouraging results have been obtained 
in research into the application of im- 
proved techniques to the process of re- 
covering copper and cobalt. In this case, too, 
it would be false economy to stop investiga- 
tions which give promise of leading to greater 
efficiency and lower working costs in the 
recovery plants. 


COPPER PRICE 


The movement in the copper price 
conforms with the trend of all base 
metal ‘prices; and this fact points to 


a general tendency arising out of economic 
conditions in the world as a_ whole. 
The slowing down of industrial activity, 
especially in the United States of America, 
has been a major factor in the gradual 
easing of demand for a variety of metals. 
The influence upon the price of copper 
has been accentuated by circumstances 
peculiar to the copper industry. The higher 
prices for copper in 1955 stimulated the estab- 
lishment of new low-grade copper producers 
and the expansion of the operations of old 
and well-established producers. A_ large 
additional tonnage of copper came from mar- 
ginal mines in the United States of America, 
which were brought into production under 
the Defence Production Act with such induce- 
ments as cheap loans, accelerated amortisation 
and floor price contracts. There has thus 
been a large expansion of copper output, 
reaching its peak at a period when general 
economic conditions in the world have 
placed some restraint on the expansion of 
demand. 


It is difficult at this stage to foresee the 
duration of the current recession in general 
economic and industrial activity. In the short 
term the position will require to be watched 
closely by the copper producing companies of 
the world, but in my opinion the progress of 
modern industrial civilisation should inevit- 
ably result in increasing demands for copper 
and the restoration of the balance of supply 
and demand. 


GROUP OUTPUT 
POLICY 


In the meanwhile, enforced reduction of 
copper production, coupled with voluntary 
measures of a similar kind, may eventually 
result in bringing greater stability to the 
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market. Various producers have, in fact, an- 
nounced cuts in production. The copper 
companies of the Rhodesian Anglo-American 
Group, of which Rhokana Corporation is one, 
have announced no such cuts in production ; 
but, in fact, circumstances will result in an 
involuntary and transitory reduction in 
planned output for the Group of over 10 per 
cent for the current year. The principal cause 
of the reduced Group output is the difficulty 
that has been experienced at Bancroft Mines 
in establishing routine mining operations on 
the scheduled basis. A subsidiary reason is 
that the industrial dispute on the Copperbelt 
in July this year caused a loss of more than 
half a month’s output. 


Another matter of interest was the question 
of determining a common Rhodesian price for 
copper based on the London Metal Exchange 
quotations but designed to eliminate the day- 
to-day fluctuations that characterise dealings 
on the Exchange. Discussions of this subject 
were abortive and the London Metal Ex- 
change price is now the accepted basis for 
the pricing of Rhodesian copper for con- 
tractural purposes. 


URANIUM 


The first production of uranium from the 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland began 
in May this year when the recovery plant for 
the treatment of uranium-bearing ore from 
the Mindola section of the Corporation’s mine 
was brought into operation. Although the 
extent of the uranium-bearing ore in the mine 
has not yet been fully determined, there is 
not a large tonnage, and the treatment of the 


ore will not yield anything more than a small 
profit. 





NEEPSEND STEEL & TOOL 
CORPORATION 
LIMITED 


SIR STUART C. GOODWIN’S 
STATEMENT 


The thirty-seventh annual general meeting 
of this Company was held on November 19th 
at Sheffield, Sir Stuart C. Goodwin, JP, 
chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his 
statement for the year to March 31, 1957: 


The trading profits for the year, before 
taxation, have amounted to £1,334,118, 
against £1,030,926 in the previous year. 
While in the past we have been successful in 
maintaining profits despite increasing costs 
by the acquisition out of reserves of firms 
producing similar products to our own, this 
cannot continue indefinitely. Hence, in view 
of our rising costs and the importance of 
maintaining competitive prices, prospects for 
the present year, while good, may not attain 
the standard of last year. 


It would indeed be most difficult to 
prophesy at this early stage the effect of re- 
nationalisation of the steel industry, but 
should such an eventuality ever occur, it 
could be a great calamity. 


The general pattern of our organisation has 
changed considerably in recent years, and 
our activities have greatly increased in the 
ancillary trades, such as saws, bandsaws for 
metal and wood, tungsten carbide tools, files, 
agricultural wearing parts, forged balls for 
cement and other types of grinding mills, 
shear blades, permanent magnets, etc., etc. 
Hence our steel interests are not so pre- 
dominant as they were. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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The fifty-fourth annual general meeting of 
The Standard Motor Company, Limited, will 
be held on December 17th at the registered 
office of the company, Banner Lane, Coventry. 


The following is the statement by the chair- 
man, Lord Tedder, GCB, which has been 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year ending August 31, 1957: 


Ladies and Gentlemen, The _ publicity 
which attended my statement of July 17th last 
regarding the proposed merger with Massey- 
Harris-Ferguson and the comments then 
made, disclosed the fact that in some quarters 
there have existed misunderstandings not 
only about the proposal itself but also as re- 
gards some major aspects of the Company’s 
business. Before dealing with the Accounts 
I will, therefore, outline the considerations 
which led your Board to recommend the pro- 
posal. These considerations, as I explained 
in my statement of July, would have been put 
before you with the formal offer, had it 
materialised. 


RELATIONS WITH MASSEY-HARRIS- 
FERGUSON 


At the time of the outbreak of war in 1939 
the Company was among the leading manu- 
facturers of motor vehicles in the United 
Kingdom. After the war the Company em- 
barked upon a programme of considerable 
expansion and re-equipment to meet the post- 
war demand for motor vehicles, both at 
home and overseas. At the same time it 
entered into a new field of activity by 
arranging to manufacture the Ferguson 
Agricultural Tractor for Harry Ferguson, 
Limited, who retained the right to market 
the tractor. 


In 1953, Harry Ferguson, Limited, amal- 
gamated with the Massey-Harris Company, 
Limited, of Canada—which then changed its 
name to Massey-Harris-Ferguson, Limited. 


In substitution for our arrangements with 
Harry Ferguson, Limited, an agreement was 
concluded with Massey-Harris-Ferguson, 
Limited, which has some eight years to run, 
under which we have the sole manufacturing 
rights in the United Kingdom for Ferguson 
Tractors and the first refusal of similar rights 
for all countries in Europe, Africa and Asia— 
with certain manufacturing rights in Aus- 
tralia. | Massey-Harris-Ferguson have the 
world distribution rights. They also have the 
unrestricted right to manufacture Ferguson 
Tractors and parts in America, Canada and 
elsewhere in the Western Hemisphere and, 
with reservations, in Australia. 


In 1954 Massey-Harris-Ferguson were de- 
signing an entirely new tractor to replace 
the one which we were producing in Coventry 
and which they were producing in Detroit. 
Talks between the two companies ultimately 
led to the agreed conclusion that the antici- 
pated world demand for this new tractor 
should be met by concentrating production at 
Coventry, so far as practicable. This im- 


portant and valuable decision was outside the 
terms of our agreement with Massey-Harris- 
Ferguson which, as I have said, covered the 
Eastern Hemisphere only, and the far greater 
volume anticipated gave us the opportunity’ 
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THE STANDARD MOTOR COMPANY 


LORD TEDDER ON MASSEY-HARRIS-FERGUSON NEGOTIATIONS 


DOLLAR EARNINGS EXCEED $16 MILLION 


SUCCESS OF NEW MODELS 


of completely re-tooling our Tractor Division 
on a scale large enough to ensure that this 
new tractor would, like its predecessor, con- 
tinue to be competitive in the even larger 
markets envisaged. 


ADVANTAGES OF CLOSER ASSOCIATION 


This development provided striking evid- 
ence of the advantages to be gained by a 
closer association with Massey-Harris-Fergu- 
son. It became apparent, however, that a 
still closer association was desirable if full 
benefit was to be derived from the activities 
of both organisations. A few examples may 
be quoted : the Ferguson Tractor is designed 
in Toronto but production is mainly in Cov- 
entry ; both we and Massey-Harris-Ferguson 
have manufacturing resources in the United 
Kingdom, which operate entirely indepen- 
dently of each other ; in France the Ferguson 
Tractor is produced by our Associate Com- 
pany, Société Standard-Hotchkiss, 
Massey-Harris-Ferguson produce another 
type of tractor at their own factory in France ; 
in India we produce Standard cars and Fer- 
guson tractors, while Massey-Harris-Fergu- 
son arrange production of implements for the 
tractor; the situation in Australia is even 
more complex. 


It was therefore with such points as these 
in mind that as early as November, 1954, we 
addressed a letter to Massey-Harris-Ferguson 
in Toronto suggesting that we should to- 
gether review our working arrangements with 
a view to achieving closer co-operation and 
understanding. Subsequent discussions led 
your directors and the directors of Massey- 
Harris-Ferguson to the joint conclusion 
that, instead of continuing to operate as 
independent separate organisations, the two 
companies would achieve the best results 
if they were to plan ahead together on 
all aspects of design, engineering, administra- 
tion and capital requirements on a world-wide 
basis. 


It became apparent to us, however, that 
this could not be achieved completely on a 
purely contractual basis, and the Directors 
of both companies were led to the conclusion 
that a merger of the two organisations was 
the practical solution. 


CAR DIVISION 


So far, I have confined my observations to 
the Tractor Division of the Company. But, 
of course, our Car Division is of great im- 
portance. It represents a substantial invest- 
ment ; it is a business of considerable stand- 
ing in the World, and it makes a vital con- 
tribution to the Company’s overall economy. 
It was evident that the increased volume and 
broader basis which a merger offered would 
strengthen the Company as a whole and the 
motor car division in particular—a factor of 
great importance when consideration is given 
to the size and character of competing or- 
ganisations in the motor industry. 


The other consideration was the mainten- 
ance of the identity of The Standard Motor 
Company. On this subject the Massey-Harris- 
Ferguson Directors pointed out that it would 
be their desire that Standards should continue 
as a separate company, not only because of 
the goodwill and reputation which is asso- 
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ciated with it but because they have no 
similar organisation of their own. 


INDEPENDENT ADVICE SOUGHT 


The Directors of both companies con- 
sidered the various ways of effecting a merger, 
and it was agreed that the most practical 
method was for Massey-Harris-Ferguson to 
make an offer to the stockholders of Standacd 
Motors on a share-exchange basis. Since an 
important factor was that Massey-Harris- 
Ferguson were not only our largest customer 
but were also our largest stockholder, we 
were of the opinion that we could not nego- 
tiate a merger in the normal manner at arm’s 
length. Accordingly, the Directors of both 
companies agreed to seek the independent 
advice of the two well-known City Banking 
Houses, J. Henry Schroder and Company, 
Limited, and Helbert, Wagg and Compaay, 
Limited. 


The Bankers recommended the terms 
which were the subject of my preliminary 
announcement on July 17, 1957, which they 
considered to be fair to both parties, based 
on the information then available. These 
proposed terms were misinterpreted in some 
quarters as being the sale of Standard Motors 
to Massey-Harris-Ferguson for cash. In fact, 
it would have been a merger of the two 
companies whereby the stockholders of Staa- 
dard would have acquired a_ substantial 
interest in the future of the combined 
organisation. 


ALTERED CIRCUMSTANCES 


After my preliminary announcement of the 
proposed offer—which, to check speculation, 
was made ‘immediately the terms had been 
agreed—steps were taken to prepare the 
formal documents for circulation to stock- 
holders. During the course of that preparca- 
tion there was a material drop in the price 
of Massey-Harris-Ferguson shares on the 
North American stock markets, and a de- 
valuation of the French franc—the effect of 
which on Massey-Harris-Ferguson could ‘not 
then be fully appraised. It also became 
apparent that certain estimates by Massey- 
Harris-Ferguson of future performance no 
longer appeared to be attainable in the time 
originally envisaged by them. 


In the light of these circumstances, the 
Bankers informed both parties on September 
6, 1957, that, in their opinion, these factors 
materially altered the basis upon which they 
had made their original recommendation in 
July, and that they no longer considered 
those terms to be appropriate. The Directors 
of Massey-Harris-Ferguson were not able io 
improve upon the terms, and they there- 
fore decided not to proceed with the 
formal offer. 


Although the merger discussions have fallen 
through, the Directors of both companics 
remain of the opinion that the continued co- 
operation between Standard and Massey- 
Harris-Ferguson is of the utmost importance, 
and that every effort must be made tw 
develop the close association . which has 
operated to the mutual benefit of both 
organisations. 
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PRODUCTION 


I now turn to the Company’s activities - 


during the past financial year, in which the 
British motor industry faced considerable 
difficulties. The Suez crisis brought petrol 
rationing in some form or another in this 
country and throughout Europe and, as a 
result, the European and the Home Markets 
virtually closed down. ‘The industry also 
had to meet increases in the price of steel, 
and a wage award. 


All these factors, together with the Govern- 
ment’s limitation of credit and the penalising 
effect of purchase tax on motor cars, made 
it impossible for the Company to reach an 
economic volume of car production for the 
year. Output of tractors was also low due 
to the introduction of the new tractor—to 
which I referred last year. We only pro- 
duced 624 of those tractors in September, 
1956, but output was increased progressively 
and we entered our new ‘financial year with 
a record output of 7,311 tractors in Septem- 
ber last. 


As a result of these factors our output of 
cars and tractors fell from a combined total 
of 132,229 units in our 1956 financial year, to 
107,702 units this year, divided almost equally 
between cars and tractors. Of these sales, the 
cars exported by ourselves and the tractors 
exported by the Massey-Harris-Ferguson 
Organisation totalled 63,950 units, being 
some 6 per cent of the overall output. Dollar 
earnings amounted to more than $16 
million. 


ACCOUNTS, PROFITS AND DISTRIBUTLONS 


During the last few months of the Com- 
pany’s financial year, overall output of cars 
and tractors was running at the rate of 
160,000 units per annum, which enabled us 
to make profits which were substantial in 
relation to the results of earlier months. 
Thus, we were able to liquidate a trading loss 
which had accumulated earlier in the year 
through the various factors which I have 
mentioned, 


The Consolidated Profit for the year, before 
taxation, is £877,520 compared with £806,788 
in the previous year. After deducting taxa- 
tion and profits retained in the accounts of 
Subsidiary Companies, the balance available 
is £330,104. 


The start to our new financial year has 
been made on a profit making basis. How- 
ever, the increase in Bank Rate from 5 per 
cent to 7 per cent, coupled with the rising 
costs now resulting from wage awards and 
increases in the price of steel, must affect 
profit margins adversely. Nevertheless, the 
Directors anticipate that, in the absence of 
other adverse conditions at present unfore- 
seen, the prospects for the current year 
are favourable. The dividend policy must 


take all these factors into account and 
we have, therefore, decided to recom- 
mend to. stockholders a dividend of 8 
per cent (less income tax), being the 


same as was paid last year. 


DIVIDEND PERCENTAGES 
‘ 


I have had it put to me that the Company 
has penalised its stockholders by a restrictive 
dividend policy. This is not the fact. If 
stockholders accept our dividend recom- 
mendation for the year just concluded we 
shall have paid out in Ordinary dividends 
the following percentages of available profits 
earned : 1952, 81.6 per cent ; 1953, 65.7 per 
cent; 1954, 44.2 per cent; 1955, 20.2 per 
cent ; 1956, 134.2 per cent ; 1957, 113.8 per 
cent. 


Turning now to the Employees’ Special 
Fund, the Directors recommend an _alloca- 
ton of £41,500, which represents the net 
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expenditure by the Fund during the year. 
As I said at the Annual General Meeting 
last year, there is now a steadier and happier 
atmosphere within our organisation and, in 
our view, the Fund plays a significant part 
in achieving this. 


After charging the fixed dividend on the 
Preference Capital, and appropriating the 
proposed Ordinary Dividend and the alloca- 
tion to the Employees’ Special Fund, 
we are left with a carry forward of 
£2,873,872 on Profit and Loss Account, 
compared with £3,002,287 brought forward 
from last year. 


Turning to the Company’s Balance Sheet, 
the large reduction“in stock arises principally 
from the liquidation of the car stocks to 
which I drew your attention last year. The 
increase in both debtors and creditors reflects 
our substantially higher turnover compared 
with the similar period last year—when we 
were changing over to production of the new 
Ferguson Tractor and when car sales were 
depressed. The Company’s net liquid surplus 
fell during the year by £1,288,002. This 
arose mainly from the Company’s continued 
expansion of its Subsidiary Companies, and 
is reflected in the Consolidated Balance 
Sheet, where the fall in the liquid surplus 
is £586,097. 


GROUP ACTIVITIES 


During the year,’the Company's overseas 
activities were expanded by the acquisition 
of a 100 per cent interest in its former 
Associate Company, The Standard Motor 
Company (South Africa) (Proprietary) 
Limited, and by the formation of a wholly 
owned Subsidiary Company in Southern 
Rhodesia. These developments will give the 
Company complete control of its motor-car 
distribution, both in the Union of South 
Africa and in the Rhodesias. 


Beans Industries Limited, which is being 
operated independently of our own organisa- 
tion, suffered a recession similar to our own 
because so much of its production is con- 
cerned with the motor industry. However, 
we are continuing with our plans to diversify 
its activities. While this must necessarily be 
a long-term operation we have, in addition 
to a large Admiralty contract, started pro- 
duction of hydraulic buffers as part of British 
Railways’ modernisation scheme. We are 
also in negotiation with the National Coal 
Board, with a view to developing production 
of mining equipment. 


Our French Associate Company, Société 
Standard-Hotchkiss, is carrying through a 
£2 million expansion scheme in Paris and 
at Beauvais, which it is financing out of its 
own resources and with local credit. This 
French company, in which we, the Massey- 
Harris-Ferguson Organisation and our French 
friends, Hotchkiss-Brandt, are interested, is 
thus taking advantage of the developing 
markets in France. 


It is anticipated that the relaxation of New 
Zealand import restrictions will enable our 
wholly-owned Subsidiary Company there, to 
increase its sales in that market by some 
30 per cent. 


SUCCESS OF NEW MODELS 


The Company’s vehicles continue to be 
well received. At this year’s International 
Motor Show at Earls Court we exhibited two 
new additions to our range of cars—the 
“ Pennant ” and the “ Ensign.” Arising from 
the enthusiastic welcome given to both these 
new cars by our home and overseas Dis- 
tributors and Dealers and by the Press, we 
are satisfied that they will give added strength 
to the car side of our business. 


The introduction into the United States 
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of special versions of the Standard 10 -h.p. 
Saloon and “Companion,” to be known as 
the Triumph Sedan and Triumph Estate 
Wagon, added to the phenomenal success of 
the Triumph TR3 in that country, has en- 
abled us to take orders for these cars totalling 
$11 million, for delivery by the end of next 
month. 


COMPLETELY NEW PROGRAMME 


We have embarked on a completely new 
model programme. In order to ensure the 
most advanced designs, our own stylists are 
working in the closest collaboration with the 
distinguished Italian designer Giovanni 
Michelotti, whose services we have retained. 
Parallel with these developments, we are at 
present negotiating for the lease of suitable 
premises in Coventry for the introduction of 
motor car paint and trim facilities. We are 
convinced that these steps will enable us to 
meet the highly competitive marketing con- 
ditions which face us. 


For several years the Company has 
operated under its own private agreements 
with the Confederation of Shipbuilding and 
Engineering Unions. The Directors decided 
during the year to rejoin the Engineering 
and Allied Employers’ National Federation. 


A remarkable effort has been made by 
management, staff and workpeople to meet 
the rising demands of output. Because of 
this, and our considerable capital investment 
in past years, our productivity has markedly 
increased. In conclusion, I would like to 
thank them, together with our Distributors 
both at home and overseas and our 
Suppliers, for their help and co-operation 
throughout a year in which we, in common 
with the rest of the industry, faced many 
difficulties. 


STOTHERT & PITT, 
LIMITED 


The seventy-fourth annual general meet- 
ing of Stothert & Pitt Limited was held on 
November 14th, at Bath. 


Sir Llewellyn T. G. Soulsby, JP, (the 
chairman) presided and, in the course of his 
speech, said: All departments were fully 
employed during the year and our recent 
expansion programme enables us to increase 
turnover. There is a satisfactory advance in 
profit which, in a period of increasing com- 
petition, must be attributed to increasing 
capacity and efficiency in the works as a 
result of our heavy capital expenditure in 
recent years. 


In my speech last year I made reference 
to the acquisition of certain properties. A 
year previously we bought the Weston Island 
site of approximately five acres and we have 
recently purchased the works of Aldridge and 
Ranken which adjoin our Victoria Works. We 
have also acquired a large builders’ premises 
adjoining our Newark Works and the wharf 
immediately beyond. All these purchases 
taken together have given us a considerably 
increased area which provides adequate room 
for expansion for some years to come. 


Our overseas effort is world-wide and we 
exported to more countries than ever before. 


The possible eventual repercussions of the 
European Free Market proposals on British 
Industry present many problems still un- 
solved. In order to meet this challenge, we 
have established a new department for 


Research and Development. 


The report was adopted and the final divi- 
dend of 125 per cent, making the total distri- 
bution for 
approved. 


the year 17} per cent, was 








The twenty-eighth Annual General Meet- 
ing of Court Line Limited will be held on 
December 10th in London. 


The following is the circulated statement 
by The Honourable J. P. Philipps, the chair- 
man: 


The year now under review included a 
very abnormal period for the Tramp Ship- 
ping Industry arising out of Egypt’s seizure 
of the Suez Canal and it is extremely difficult 
to draw any useful comparisons between 
these results and those of previous years, 
or to base estimates of future years’ trading 
on them. 


For a short while last autumn freight rates 
soared to unprecedented heights only to fall 
back almost equally quickly, not only to their 
pre-Suez level but very much further than 
that, until by the end of the period under 
review they had reached a point about as 
low as that reached in the declines before and 
after the Korean War. Your Company did 
not get the full short-term benefit of the crisis 
rates paid during November, 1956, because 
most of its ships were already committed for 
several months ahead, but advantage was 
taken before the anticipated fall in freight 
rates began to arrange forward business to 
the maximum extent possible. All seven 
ships then in the fleet were successfully fixed 
at remunerative rates continuing for the 
greater part of our current financial year end- 
ing on June 30, 1958. Your Board are there- 
fore confident that the trading results of the 
current year will bear comparison with those 
now before you. Moreover the present 
charters for two of these ships extend prac- 
tically throughout the succeeding financial 
year ending June 30, 1959, and our two new 
vessels have been fixed at rates which should 
show a reasonable surplus. 


REPLACEMENT COST PROBLEM 


Since 1939 the cost of building ships has 
increased nearly five times, and even since 
1950 it has gone up by nearly 60 per cent. 
This illustrates the serious replacement prob- 
lem confronting shipowners today. The 
recent violent fluctuations in the freight mar- 
kets are by no means a new phenomenon. 
The Tramp Shipping Industry has always 
been subject to these, and will continue to be 
so. That is why it is of vital importance that 
owners should be permitted by the Treasury 
to retain sufficient of their earnings in pros- 
perous times, not only to meet the cost of 
maintaining and expanding their fleets, but 
also to provide a reserve of working capital 
to tide them over the bad times. 


“FLAGS OF CONVENIENCE ” 


During the past few years a vast amount 
of tramp tonnage has been acquired by 
foreign owners and registered under the so- 
called “flags of convenience” whereby they 
pay no tax at all. These ships are running 
in direct competition with British vessels 
and, in view of their retention of 100 per 
cent of their profits, it is obvious how much 
better placed they are to maintain and expand 
their fleets. 


Twelve months ago I mentioned that your 
Board had for long been exploring the possi- 
bility of forming a subsidiary company resi- 
dent in another part of the Ceanmonwealth, 
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COURT LINE LIMITED 


REPLACEMENT COST CONSTITUTES A SERIOUS PROBLEM 


ESSENTIALS FOR MEETING “FLAGS OF CONVENIENCE” ADVANTAGES 


where taxation would be less onerous, but 
from which our ships could still operate 
under the British flag. Your Board followed 
this up by issuing the following statement 
at the time of declaring the interim dividend 
last April: 

‘““That they welcome the increase in the 
investment allowance to 40 per cent 
announced by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in his Budget speech. On the 
assumption that the allowance will continue 
at this rate for at least 10 years and in view 
of their having received a letter from the 
Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury dated April 11, 1957, refusing their 
application under Section 468 of the Income 
Tax Act, 1952, to which the chairman 
referred in his speech at the annual general 
meeting, it has been decided to defer for the 
present their plans for taking an interest in 


a company registered in a Commonwealth 
country.” 


NEED FOR FURTHER ACTION BY 
CHANCELLOR 


As shipowners we are appreciative of, and 
indeed grateful to, the Chancellor for in- 
creasing the investment allowance for our 
industry from 20 per cent to 40 per cent. 
It would be wrong, however, to think that 
this concession constitutes a subsidy which 
puts British shipowners on competitive terms 
with the tax-free foreign owners, because it 
can only be of benefit to owners who happen 
to be building ships and who are at the same 
time earning sufficient taxable profits to set 
the allowances against. <i 


British shipowners have done, and con- 
tinue to do, their best to maintain their fleets 
out of taxed earnings. In view, however, of 
the persistent inflationary rise in building 
costs, which still shows little sign of coming 
to an end, their efforts will be nullified 
unless the Chancellor of the Exchequer now 
allows them to place each year a substantial 
proportion of their earnings to a special tax- 
free replacement fund. Your Board are con- 
vinced that this is the only way in which 
the British Tramp Industry can be main- 
tained and expanded, as it must be if the 
country is to hold its position as a leading 
maritime nation and if our ships are to con- 
tinue to make their vital contribution to the 
nation’s balance of payments. 


It has been said that new ship construc- 
tion is a courageous act of faith in the future 
on the part of the shipowner. This is just 
as true today as it was in the past. Indeed, 
because of the great increase in the cost of 
building mew vessels, considerably more 
courage is required today than ever before. 


BUILDING CONTRACTS AND 
TIME FACTOR 


In view of the fact that the two oldest 
vessels in the fleet are now over 13 years 
of age, your Directors considered it advisable 
to enter into contracts for their eventual 
replacement, and also for one further ship. 
The earliest delivery date to be found any- 
where at the time was the end of 1961, 
quoted by a French yard. Your Directors 
accepted this delivery date and also placed 
two contracts with a British yard, one for 
delivery at the end of 1962, and the other 
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for the end of 1963, six years from now. 
This is the first time we have ever had to 
place a building contract with a foreign firm, 
and I sincerely hope that British yards will 
be able to speed up their work, increase 
production and stabilise costs so that the 
necessity does not occur again. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


If you now turn to the accounts you will 
see that the operating surplus on voyages 
completed during the period under review 
before taxation and depreciation was 
£390,412 higher than that for the previous 
12 months at £1,200,510 even though, owing 
to our practice of only bringing results of 
completed voyages into our accounts, nothiny 
from m.v. “ Jevington Court’s” first seven 
months’ trading is included. The net pro- 
vision for taxation, however, even after 
taking credit for transfers from reserves 
totalling £68,241, and after taking advantaye 
of all available allowances, requires £108,921 
more than last time at £441,759, and the 
total tax payable on the year’s earnings, as 
can be seen from the accounts, will be 
approximately £510,000. Although this still 
leaves a substantial increase in net surplus, 
it is necessary to conserve our cash for our 
replacement programme, and accordingly 
your Directors have transferred £250,000 to 
capital (fleet replacement) reserve, £100,000 
to general reserve, £75,000 to contingency 
and survey reserve, £75,000 to taxation 
equalisation reserve, and £25,000 to pensions 
equalisation reserve. They are, therefore, 
recommending that the dividend for the full 
year (inclusive of the 74 per cent interim 
already paid) be only increased very modestly 
from the equivalent of 26.6 per cent on the 
present capital to the round figure of 30 per 
cent. At the same time, in order to bring the 
nominal issued capital more into line with 
the real capital actually employed in the 
business, your Board are recommending that 
£354,375, being part of the capital (fleet 
replacement) reserve, be capitalised and that 
1,417,500 new shares of 5s. each credited as 
fully paid up be distributed free to share- 
holders in the proportion of one new share 
for every three shares held. To enable this 
to be done an extraordinary general meeting 
will be convened if and when the necessary 
permission has been received from the 
Treasury. 


DIRECTORATE 


You will have seen in the Directors’ 
Report that Mr F. W. Saunders is the 
director retiring by rotation this year, and 
that special notice has been given of the 
resolution for his re-election which is neces- 
sary in view of his age. Mr Saunders was 
one of the three original founders in 1905 of 
the very successful tramp shipping business 
from which stems our present Company. [ 
and my co-directors hope that you will 
approve the resolution so that we can con- 
tinue to have the benefit of his vast 
experience. 


In conclusion, I feel sure you would like 
me to take this opportunity of thanking on 
your behalf all the staff, both ashore and 
afloat, for the part they have played both in 
the great achievements of the past year 2nd 
also in assuring our future. 
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MORPHY-RICHARDS 
LIMITED 


GROUP SALES AGAIN A RECORD 


MR F. P. BISHOP ON THE 
PROMISING OUTLOOK 


The twenty-first annual general meeting of 
Morphy-Richards Limited was held on 
November 20th at St Mary Cray, Kent. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement by the chairman, Mr F, P. 
Bishop, MBE, MP: 


Our coming-of-age party last June was 
combined with the formal opening of the 
fine new factory at St Mary Cray, which 
has doubled the productive capacity of 
the parent company. Almost simultaneously 
our Jargest subsidiary, Astral Equipment 
Limited, took possession of a new factory 
which has also doubled its productive capa- 
city at Dundee. : 


Our group sales have once again exceeded 
all previous records. The parent company’s 
sales topped £5 million for the first time, 
while Astral sales at just over £900,000 
showed an increase of 12 per cent. Against 
these figures we have to set some reduction 
in the turnover of our overseas subsidiaries. 
This is due mainly to the difficult trading 
conditions in Canada and Australia. Never- 
theless our total export sales once again 
exceeded £1 million. 


I should like to emphasise that the increase 
in the cash value of our sales is due entirely 
to the expansion in our turnover and not at 
_ all to any increase in the selling price of our 
products. Except in the case of the electric 
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toaster, which is a new and improved model 
introduced this year, there has been no 
increase at all in the price of any of our 
articles. Indeed, in the case of one of our 
main lines; the senior iron, there has been 
no inctease in price since 1952. This is a 
remarkable achievement in view of the very 
substantial increases in the cost of our 
materials and labour we have had to absorb. 
It is striking evidence of the increased 
productive efficiency of your factories, and I 
am sure you will approve the continued 
efforts of your Board to maintain the policy 
on which the business has been built up— 
namely, to aim at greater profits through 
expanding production and turnover and to 
keep selling prices as low as possible. 


TRADING PROFITS 


Your Board regard the group trading 
profits at £603,974 as very satisfactory. The 
comparable figure for last year was £580,061. 


Once again taxation has hit us most 
severely, requiring a net provision of 
£248,923, the net profit after tax has been 
charged with special appropriations amount- 
ing to £50,082. The end result, before charg- 
ing the special appropriations, is a net profit 
attributable to the stockholders of Morphy- 
Richards Limited of £215,571, as compared 
with £230,531 in the previous year. The 
Board recommend a final dividend of 12 per 
cent, making 20 per cent in all, which is the 
equivalent of the 50 per cent paid on the 
capital before the capitalisation of reserves 
last November. 


In looking ahead we must allow for the 
possible effect of the credit squeeze, high 
bank rate, and the other restrictions which 
the Government have found it necessary to 
impose to protect the pound and check infla- 
tion. It is too soon to say what the impact 
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of these measures may be. But in the 
current year your ©ompany will begin to 
derive substantial benefit from its new pro- 
ductive capacity. The full effects cannot be 
felt in the first year, for our executives and 
their staffs have a considerable task before 
them in expanding the production and the 
sales of our established products and in the 
development of our new products. 


We are encouraged by the fact that turn- 
over in the first quarter of the current 
financial year has shown a satisfactory in- 
crease over the same quarter last year. The 
demand both at home and abroad for all the 
main products of the group indicates the 
large field for further expansion as our full 
production possibilities can be realised. 


EXPORT DEVELOPMENTS 
Within 


the last few months we have 


‘formed a new subsidiary company, Morphy- 


Richards Incorporated, in the United States, 
with sales and service accommodation in 
New Jersey. This company will develop 
the sales of Astral refrigerators for which 
there is a very substantial market, and will 
also explore the possibility of expanding the 
market in the United States for the parent 
company’s considerable range of small appli- 
ances. We have also formed a new com- 
pany in association with a_ well-known 
German manufacturer, to act as the distri- 
buting medium for our appliances in 
Germany where market acceptance of our 
products appears to be entirely favourable. 
In South Africa, new arrangements have 
been concluded for local manufacture of our 
heat-controlled irons, which will be distri- 
buted by your South African subsidiary, 
Morphy-Richards (Proprietary) Limited, 
whose activities have hitherto been severely 
impeded by the import restrictions. 








KEYSTONE FUND OF CANADA, LTD. 


Investment portfolio at 30th 
September, 1957, comprised 
Bonds $246,937, Preferred 
Stock $227,455 and 54 Soundly 
established Common _ Stocks 
$11,018,921 in the following 
Industrial Groups : 


% 
Oil and Gas 26.7 
Utility 14.1 
Metal ... 12.3 
Steel ... 8.5 
Finance a “yénay | eae 8.3 
Lumber, Pulp and Paper 5.5 
Electrical Equipment 2.5 
Building 2.0 
Retail 37 
Chemical 1.4 
lt a a ee 1.3 
Aircraft Manufacturing 1.3 
Rubber — 1.2 
Air Transportation cee 0.9 


NET ASSETS AT 


EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT TO SHAREHOLDERS 
FOR THE SIX MONTHS ENDED 30th SEPTEMBER, 1957: 


* 


Canada’s prospects for future growth are as bright as ever. 


Her 


economy continues to expand, and the world-wide need for her vast natural 
resources remains unchanged. Business activity in general continues on 


a high plateau. 
* 


It is our considered judgment that monetary and technical factors are 


largely responsible for the recent unsettled Canadian securities markets. 
Certainly, monetary developments were sufficient to account for the 


downswing in prices. 


While the immediate effects of official Canadian 


action to control the inflationary pressures may be harsh, in the long run 


it should prove beneficial. 


* Net asset value per share was $10.42 on September 30, 1957, a 6% 


decline from the $11.08 value on September 30, 1956. 


For the comparable 


period the Toronto and Montreal Stock Exchange Industrial Averages 
showed 8.8°%, and 15.6°(, losses respectively. 


* 


In accordance with the stated policy of reinvesting all income and 


capital gains, $96,850 net income has been retained in the Fund in the 
first six months of fiscal 1958. A total of 68¢ per share has been “ ploughed 
back ” since the Fund began operations late in 1954. 


SEPTEMBER 30. 


1957 — $12.556.192 


Keystone Fund Units are obtainable in U.K. through Stock Brokers and Bankers. 


Quotations in Sterling are reported daily. 


KEYSTONE FUND OF CANADA, LTD. 7, UNION COURT, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 


Tel: LONdon Wall 6351 
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WANKIE COLLIERY COMPANY 
LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Southern Rhodesia) 


EXPORTS BEGUN ON MODEST SCALE 
MR T. COULTER ON COAL PRICE AGREEMENT 


The following extracts are from the state- 
ment by the Chairman, Mr T. Coulter, which 
has been circulated with the annual report 
and accounts for the year ended August 31, 
1957: 


The profit for the year before taxation 
amounted to £1,227,030 as compared with 
£1,141,647 for 1956, being an improvement 
of £85,383. 


The profit figure stated above represents 
the balance remaining after deduction of 
£288,511 surplus revenue in terms of the 
Coal Price Agreement, and does not take 
into account the increase in the profit margin 
per ton claimed by the Company in terms 
of the incentive clause of the Agreement. 
In the balance sheet the amount of £288,511 
deducted has been brought in as a special 
reserve, less income tax on that amount, 
which has been separately shown under future 
taxation. 


The balance of the contingency reserve, 
amounting to £65,000 and now no longer 
required, has been brought back as a credit 
in the profit and loss account. 


Taxation absorbed £230,000 and a sum 
of £170,000 was transferred to taxation 
equalisation reserve to provide for the higher 
incidence of taxation which will accrue when 
the “ New Mine Allowance” in respect of 
No. 3 Colliery has been fully claimed. In 
terms of the Price Agreement, an amount of 
£285,000 was transferred to general reserve 
which now stands at £1,270,000. 


Dividend No. 65 of 6d. per share was 
paid in April, 1957, and dividend No. 66 
of 74d. per share was paid on October 11th. 
The total distribution was £577,640 which 
represents ls. 1$d. per share and compares 
with ls. per share paid last year. 


Capital expenditure on fixed assets during 
the year, less sales, amounted to £718,932. 
The balance sheet shows fixed assets at 
August 31, 1957, totalling £8,215,573. Cur- 
rent assets (excluding stocks and stores) at 
£3,019,252 as against current liabilities of 
£1,070,907 indicate a surplus of £1,948,345, 
represented by Federal Government stocks, 
loans and deposits. 


SALES OUTPUT 


The following tabulation gives a compari- 
son of the sales of coal and coke for the 
past three years ended August 31: 


1955 1956 1957 

Tons Tons Tons 
Coal 3,414,719 3,695,356 3,945,378 
Coke 220,966 242,848 272,239 


These figures indicate a rather disappoint- 
ing slowing down in the rate of sales expan- 
sion towards the Company’s target of over 
5 million tons per annum. 


The average selling price of coal remained 
at 19s. 6d. per ton throughout the year, 
pending settlement of the Company’s claim 
in regard to the basic cost of production, as 
affecting the margin of profit per ton in terms 
of the Price Agreement. This claim is the 
subject of arbitration proceedings between 
the Government of Southern Rhodesia and 
the Company, which we anticipate will com- 
mence early in December, 1957. In the 
meantime we have had to base the Com- 
pany’s profit margin for the year under 


review on the minimum amount provided 
for in the Price Agreement. 


The Company was able in June to com- 
mence the despatch of coal to Lourengo 
Marques for export on a modest scale. The 
railways, however, have only been able to 
quote a temporary railage rate of 5,000 tons 
per month, which has not enabled us to 
plan for long term export contracts. The 
first shipload of approximately 7,000 tons 
left Lourengo Marques during September. 
Provided, of course, that truckage is 
regularly available there is every hope that 
the Company can build up a sound export 
business. 


MEDICAL AND HEALTH SERVICES 


The general health of the population has 
improved measurably. It is felt that this is 
largely due to the immense amount of work 
which has been carried out in the improve- 
ment of all medical services and public health 
needs of the community. 


The introduction of waterborne sanitation 
throughout Wankie has had the immediate 
effect of practically eliminating typhoid fever, 
which was endemic in this part of Southern 
Rhodesia. The malarial incidence has also 
been reduced to a negligible figure. Another 
feature of the health programme was the 
establishment of kitchens in the main com- 
pounds of the colliery. Improvement in the 
health of the unmarried African employees 
is largely due to this innovation and the 
introduction of a balanced feeding schedule 
has had a marked effect in building up the 
resistance of the African against respiratory 
diseases. 


Much attention has been given by all con- 
cerned to reducing the accident rates and the 
number of shifts lost as a result of accidents 
was reduced from 25,106 during 1954 to 
6,170 in 1956, whilst the morbidity rate 
decreased from 89 per 1,000 Natives per 
annum in 1954 to 38 in 1956. 


During 1956 all health centres and feeding 
centres were put into commission. These 
were established primarily for the dependants 
of the African workers and offer opportuni- 
ties for normal midwifery, ante and post 
natal work, as well as providing an out- 
patients’ department. Special arrangements 
have also been made to feed children of 
certain age groups with a fortified meal each 
day. 


GENERAL 


Shareholders will be interested in the com- 
parisons of output potential and actual cur- 
rent output of our three collieries as they 
now stand: 

Planned Capacity: 


No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 Total 
tons tons tons tons 
1,200,000 2,200,000 2,200,000 5,600,000 

Present Production: : 
1,052,780 2,070,171 822,427 3,945,378 
Reserve Capacity: 
147,220 129,829 1,377,573 1,654,622 


In order to achieve an output commen- 
surate with the indicated potential, it would 
be necessary to employ additional European 
and African labour, but the collieries them- 
selves and the general establishment are per- 
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fectly able to handle the higher tonnages. 
There is, of course, as mentioned last year, 
a reserve of some 100 million tons of high- 
grade coal which given due notice could be 
mined by opencast methods. 


Substantial capital expenditure would be 
necessary to meet the heavy cost of the appro- 
priate machinery and equipment, and in view 
of the surplus capacity available from the 
established pits no further consideration is 
being given to opencast mining at the present 
time. 


At an output of 5 million tons per year, 
the life of the proved reserves exceeds 90 
years. 


Relationships with our employees have 
remained on a very satisfactory basis reflect- 
ing perhaps the greatly improved living .and 
working conditions which have been brought 
about for both Europeans and Africans. 


THE PERAK RIVER 
HYDRO-ELECTRIC 
POWER COMPANY 


CONTINUED STEADY EXPANSION 


The thirty-first annual general meeting of 
The Perak River Hydro-Electric Power 
Company, Limited, was held on November 
14th in Londqn, Mr Hugh C. Balfour (the 
chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated statement: 


The expansion of the Company’s business 
in Malaya during the year ended July 31, 
1957, continued steadily. Gross revenue 
from the sale of current and miscellaneous 
income at £1,683,155 is the highest yet 
attained and is an increase of £64,685 over 
the gross revenue last year. Costs, however, 
are rising in Malaya, as elsewhere in the 
world, and increased operating costs account 
for the fact that the balance of £923,995 
carried to the Net Revenue Account repre- 
sents an increase of only 5.2 per cent over 
the corresponding balance last year. 


The maximum system peak load recorded 
in the year was 70.1 mW. which compares 
with 68.9 mW. in the previous year, whilst 
the total number of units generated by the 
Company was 443.67 million or an overall 
increase of 1.72 per cent. The steam power 
stations at Batu Gajah and Malim Nawar, 
together generated 243.84 million units during 
the year compared with 241.06 million, 
whilst owing to a heavier rainfall resulting in 
an increased effective river flow, the Chen- 
deroh Station generated 199.83 million units 
or 2.42 per cent more than previously. 


The overall thermal efficiency of the two 
steam stations increased from 18.14 per cent 
to 18.25 per cent. It is anticipated that the 
overall efficiency of the Company’s plant 
should be considerably improved when the 
two new 12 mW. generating sets and ancillary 
boiler plant now on order come into opera- 
tion. The first of these two new sets should 
be available during the present financial year, 
and the second set should be ready for ser- 
vice during the first half of 1959. 


The total number of consumers connected 
to the Company’s system is 231, including 33 
dredges. In addition our subsidiary com- 
pany, The Kinta Electrical Distribution Com- 
pany Limited, which had another satisfactory 
year of expansion, provides a supply of 
electricity to 64 towns and villages. 


The continued necessity for security pre- 
cautions and actual military operations in the 
Company’s area of supply still hamper the 
work of our maintenance and distribution 
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staff from time to time, but I am pleased to 
say that no damage was caused to the Com- 
pany’s property during the year. 

Your Directors are advised that under the 
Finance Act, 1957, the Company is entitled 
te the benefit of assessment to United 
Kingdom taxation as an Overseas Trade 
Corporation as from April 6, 1957, and that 
therefore the sum of {100,000 provided for 
United Kingdom taxation in previous years 
can be released. 


In view of the probable growth of load on 
the Company’s system during the next ten 
years and of the need gradually to replace 
older units of eee _ ae Direc- 


"BROOKE BOND 
& COMPANY, LIMITED 


INCREASED WORLD SALES 


The sixty-fifth Annual General Meeting 
of Brooke Bond & Company, Limited, was 
held on November 20th. The following is 
an extract from the circulated statement of 
the Chairman, Mr John Brooke: 


Group net profits after tax for the year 
to June 30, 1957, have come out at the not 
unsatisfactory level of £1,622,806, although 
the total is-much less than last year’s record 
net profits of £2,668,430. 


Had it not been for the Suez Canal seizure 
and subsequent blockage, the course of the 
tea market during our financial year would 
undoubtedly have moved within narrow 
limits. But naturally, the threat of inter- 
ference to the supply pipeline induced buyers 
to stock up. Prices advanced sharply to a 
peak in January. The inevitable dock strike 
(tay clerks this time) held up arrivals at a 
vital time and delayed a return to normal 
levels. 


HIGH QUALITY MAINTAINED 


Production and consumption are slightly 
unbalanced but perhaps not so acutely as is 
generally supposed. Undoubtedly there is 
an abundance of plain wishy washy tea but 
teas suitable for the better quality packets 
are in short supply and consequently are 
selling at high prices. In due course these 
premium prices should encourage producers 
to make redoubled efforts to improve quality 
even if outturn per acre suffers. During the 
last few years the goal of many has been 
higher and higher yields per acre in order to 
reduce costs. The poor old tea bush has been 
stimulated to throw forth more and more 
green leaves, but unfortunately quality does 
not usually go hand in hand with quantity. 
Our buyers have diligently sought for 
quality wherever it is to be found and the 
fact that they have not been unsuccessful 
has been demonstrated by appreciative letters 
from consumers combined with advancing 
sales, 

Chimps, picture cards and many diverse 
forms of advertising bring our teas before an 
ever widening circle of buyers, but we can 
only hold them by ensuring the best possible 
quality for the lowest possible price. 


Sales of Brooke Bond packet teas through- 
out the world have continued to grow. This 
growth does not show up in the money 
figure of world income this year due to some- 
what lower prices of tea during the period 
and also to the complete omission of —_— 
figures. 


The Indian Company made a notable con- 
tribution of increased sales (though not of 
increased profits) and there is evidence that 
tea consumption in India is —— at a 
satisfactory pace. 


In the United Kingdom we can report that 
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tors have under close consideration the pro- 
vision of further new generating plant beyond 
the two new sets now on order. 


The constitutional changes which took 
place in Malaya last August in such 
harmonious circumstances and the practical 
and friendly arrangements subsisting: between 
Malaya and the United Kingdom give solid 
reasons for thinking that the future holds 
great possibilities for expansion and develop- 
ment in Malaya. 


The report and accounts were adopted, and 
a final distribution of 84 per cent was 
approved, making 12} per cent for the 
year. 


the uninterrupted progress in sales every 
year since tea was de-rationed in 1952 has 
been maintained. The increase in turnover 
is not now so spectacular as in the earlier 
years of that period but continues steadily, in 
spite of intense competition and the signi- 
ficant proportion of the home trade we now 
enjoy. 

About one in every four families in the 
United Kingdom now use Brooke Bond tea 
every day. 


SUCCESSFUL RIGHTS ISSUE 


In November, 1956, we successfully issued 
3 million ““B” Ordinary Shares of 5s. each 
at 12s. 6d. per share as a Rights Issue to 
Ordinary Shareholders. There was a heavy 
oversubscription for excess shares. Share 
Premium now stands at £1,125,000 in the 
books of Brooke Bond & Company, Limited, 
as a result of this issue. 


In January, 1957, a Bonus Issue of 
600, “A” Ordinary and 14,400,000 “B” 
Ordinary Shares was made. These issues 
had the effect of doubling the Issued Share 
Capital of the Company to £9 million, a 
figure more in line with the assets of the 
business. 


INCREASED 
PRODUCTION FROM ESTATES 


Production from our estates continues in 
healthy growth. Overall yields increased by 
nearly one million pounds of tea above last 
year’s total. 


Only the Assam group brought in a lower 
crop because climatic conditions proved 
unfavourable. 


New planting in East Africa proceeds to 
schedule and our system of putting out new 
tea is benefiting from improved and modern 
methods ; much of the heavy work of clear- 
ing forest and subsequent cultivation is done 
mechanically. 


Our Deputy Chairman, Mr Rutter, visited 
all the estates in Kenya and Tanganyika 
during the year and reported favourably. 
Special attention is being given to propaga- 
tion by vegetative means and specialists are 
being employed to develop suitable clones 
which should be available for planting 
materials in the foreseeable future. 


The percentages quoted below give the 
geographical disposition of the Group Assets 
of £28,500,000. 

Great Britain—39 per cent; Africa—17 
per cent; India, Ceylon and Pakistan—-29 
per cent ; Canada and USA—15 per cent. 


Our business in Egypt now seems to have 
been expropriated by the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, though one day we hope to take charge 
of it again. In the meantime we have taken 
the precaution of adding £153,165 from the 
Contingencies Reserve to our Provisions for 
covering the maximum net loss which could 
arise, 

The‘ réport and accounts were adopted, 
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THE CEMENTATION 
COMPANY, LTD. 


INCREASED PROFITS 


The thirty-seventh Annual General Meet- 
ing of The Cementation Company Limited 
will be held on December 10th in London. 


The following is an extract from the State- 
ment by the Chairman, Mr A. R. Neelands, 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year to March 31, 1957: 


The trading Profit (after all charges other 
than tax)'of the Group for the year ended 
March 31, 1957, is £932,698 as compared 
with £681,065 for the previous year. 


Our order book stands higher than it has 
ever done and subject to the future effect 
of the rise in the Bank Rate, the maintenance 
of international trade and Government re- 
strictions on our world-wide activities, the 
trend of our business is encouraging. 


The financing of increasing turnover con- 
tinues to place a serious strain on the re- 
sources of the Company. With your consent 
we propose to pay a Dividend of 124 per 
cent. The incidence of taxation today is 
= that the continued expansion of our 
usiness cannot be met by the ploughing 
back of profits and your Directors are con- 
sidering the raising of further funds. The 
details of the method are not yet final but 
approval of the Capital Issues Committee has 
been obtained for the raising of further 
capital and you will see that on the Agenda 
there is a Resolution increasing the Com- 
pany’s authorised capital by £1,500,000 so 
that there will be sufficient unissued capital 
to cover the increase and at the same time 
provide a balance of unissued capital for 
the future. 


PARENT COMPANY ACTIVITIES 


This has been a busy year for the Parent 
Company and all our Departments and 
Branches have been working to capacity both 
at home and abroad. 


Civil engineering construction in India, 
where we are associated with the Patel Engi- 
neering Company Limited of Bombay, has 
increased this year and satisfactory results 
ace being obtained from a number of con- 
tracts in progress 


Mining work entrusted to us by 
National Coal Board has again increased. 


Your engineering staff have developed and 
hold patents on pneumatic cactus grab spoil 
loading units, some twelve of which have 
been in use at our sinkings during the year. 
Simultaneously your Company’s engineers 
from South Africa have designed two-stage 
sinking scaffolds, multiple drill equipment 
and othér devices. 


The volume of piling work carried out 
in the British Isles exceeded last year’s record 
figure by a large margin. 


Competition in the field of cementation 
work proper has been successfully countered 
by improving the efficiency of our operations 
in this field, and by extending our activities 
to specialist works allied to or derived from 
our cementation processes. 


the 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


Quickset Water Sealers Limited continue 
to carry out many waterproofing and indus- 
trial flooring contracts. 


During the year, Cementation (Muffelite) 
Limited has made further encouraging pro- 
gress in the sales of the various types of anti- 
vibration and shock mounts manufactured 
under licence from Messrs Barry Controls 
Int of USA. ° 
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Thermacoust Limited report 30 per cent 
increase in turnover and have maintained 
their position as one of the leading British 
Wood Wool Slab manufacturers. 


The Geophysical Prospecting Company 
Limited and its subsidiaries’ (The Geoprosco 
Group) operations in Eastern Canada during 
the year under review have resulted in record 
figures for turnover and profit. 


Both the South African Company and the 
Rhodesian Company contributed much to the 
success of the Parent Company’s contract 
with the Federal Hydro-Electric Board for 
the preliminary work of the Kariba Scheme 
which we carried out in association with John 
Laing. The Rhodesian Company is still 
employed at Kariba on the cementation pro- 
gramme for the main dam and appurtenant 
works. 


The Cementation Company (Canada) 
Limited have started a shaft-sinking contract 
at Goderich, Ontario. 


i 


SOLAR INDUSTRIES 
LIMITED 


(Formerly the Aluminium Castings 
Company, Limited) 


CURRENT TRADING 
IMPROVEMENT 


The fifty-first annual general meeting was 
held on November 15th in Glasgow, Mr 
R. K. Calder (Chairman and Managing 
Director) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his state- 
ment : 


This is the first report to be submitted under 
the new name—Solar Industries, Ltd.—and 
it is a matter for regret that the year has been 
a difficult and rather disappointing one. 


While I sounded a cautionary note in my 
statement to shareholders in November last 
year, the decline in activity proceeded there- 
after at an accelerated rate, and it was near- 
ing the close of the financial year before any 
material improvement took place. 


The Suez crisis, while leaving its impact 
on most sections of the Group’s activity, bore 
most severely on the Subsidiaries supplying 
the motor manufacturers, where output fell 
by over 40 per cent. 


For the first time in several years, there- 
fore, overall Group output declined—by some 
12 per cent—and it is hardly surprising that 
Trading profits fell sharply from £508,458 to 
£429,512. 


After providing for depreciation, taxation 
and other charges the net profit at £170,641 
compares reasonably favourably with 
£185,690 for the previous year. 


The profit brought in was £416,393 and, 


APPOINTMENTS 


REASURY ACCOUNTANTS required by GOVERN- 


MENT OF FEDERATION 
of Accountants _ for 
Commencing Salary according 

ence in scale (including Expatriation Pay 

Present temporary allowance at rate for single 

equivalent to £1,218 rising to £2,119 a year 


OF 
one 


MALAYA 
tour of 
to 


for 
three 
experi- 

and 
men), 
Additional 
expatriation and temporary allowances for married men 
total £222 a year at minimum of scale; £379 at maximum 
and £313 and £610 respectively for married men with 
children. Gratuity at rate of £232/£324 a year. Free 
Passages. Liberal leave on full salary. Candidates, not 
under 24 years, must hold a_ recognised professional 


Corps 
years. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


HARRIS LEBUS LIMITED 


The tenth annual general meeting of 
Harris Lebus Limited was held on November 
19ti in London, Sir Herman Lebus, CBE, 
JP (chairman and managing director), pre- 
siding. The following is an extract from his 
circulated Review: 


The Accounts show a profit for the period 
of 52 weeks to July 12, 1957, of £395,091 
after providing for all charges, compared with 
a profit of £607,724 for the period of 52 
weeks to July 13, 1956. The proposed 
Ordinary Dividend is 6 per cent less tax. 


After transferring £100,000 to General 
Reserve, the General Reserve stands at 
£753,895 and the total Revenue Reserves at 
£857,167. 


I referred last year to the introduction by 
your Company of branded merchandise bear- 
ing the Trade Mark “ Link.” The name of 
our branded products is becoming known to 


after adding the net profit of £170,641 and 
providing for the cost of servicing the Pre- 
ference capital, writing off the costs of share 
and debenture issues and appropriating 
£80,748 towards the bonus issue made in 
February last, the final balance available 
amounts to £451,513, which your Directors 
recommend should be carried forward. 


Turning to the Consolidated Balance 
Sheet, the main changes to note arise from 
the bonus issue made during the year and 
the consolidation of the former Preferred 
Ordinary and Ordinary share capitals into a 
single class Ordinary capital, of which 
1,600,000 shares of 5s. each are now in issue. 


Your Directors had planned to make a 
rights issue of Ordinary capital, and the 
arrangements in this connection had reached 
an advanced stage when Bank Rate was in- 
creased to 7 per cent on September 19th last. 
This operation has necessarily been post- 
poned until market conditions have improved. 


SUBSIDIARIES’ ACTIVITIES 


Aluminium Bronze Co., Limited had to 
face both a severe reduction in physical out- 
put consequent upon the recession in the 
motor trade and a substantial fall in sales 
volume following the slump in the price of 
copper, but the current year so far is show- 
ing a marked improvement over last year. 


Atkinson’s Agricultural Appliances Limited 
traded at a loss, largely as a result of heavy 
development and experimental expenditure, 
coupled with a substantial fall in output. 


The Bright Group of Companies felt the 
full impact of the reduced demand from the 
motor trade and earnings showed a dispro- 
portionately heavy fall. I am glad to report 
that the recovery which commenced before 
the close of the last financial year has been 
fully maintained in the current year. 


MARKETING AND MARKET 
RESEARCH 


This is an opening with unusual scope in a large and 
fast expanding London advertising agency. It offers the 
opportunity to create a department to provide both the 
facts and the insight needed for a sound and forceful 
marketing policy. The job is not a backroom one. 
because the agency considers that marketing belongs in 
the front office and wants someone who can meet and 
be of value to its major clients. The agency has in 


mind a man, preferably between 25 and 35, who has 


| wide experience in the use and techniques of market 


accountancy qualification and have at least two years’ | 


Practical post-qualifying experience. Knowledge of 
mechanical accounting methods an advantage.—Write to 
the Crown Agents, 4 Millbank, London, S.W.1. State 
age, mame in block letters. full qualifications and 
experience, and quote M1B/44221/EN. 


ONDON Accountancy Tutors 

accountants for full-time 
tutorial staff. Applicants 
lecturing and editorial work. 
are included in the post. 
not be less than £1,000 p.a. and would be progressive. 
There is a superannuation scheme.—Full 


require qualified 
appointments to their 
should have experience in 
Some administrative duties 


research 


in advertising or 
details, 


industry.—Apply, 
to Box 809. 


with full 


NORTHUMBERLAND COUNTY 
PLANNING DEPARTMENT 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT—A.P.T. GRADE II 


_ Required for principally administrative work in connect 
tion with the Development Plan and Town Maps. Salary 


The commencing salary would | in accordance with experience and qualifications. —Applica- 


tion forms from County Planning Officer, County Hall, 


articulars of | Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1, b y 
age, education and experience, to Box 775, 1957. ? a a oe 
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a much wider section of the buying public. 


Arrangements have been made _ between 
your Company and the Prestige Group of 
Companies, whereby Harris Lebus will be- 
come the sole distributor throughout the 
furniture trade of the metal furniture pro- 
ducts of the Prestige Group. 


Last year I said that unless conditions 
change radically and in adequate time, the 
financial year (ending July, 1957) would show 
a reduction of profits. These changed con- 
ditions did not come about and costs have 
increased, profit margins have narrowed and 
there has been some small decline in turn- 
over. 


Difficult times lie ahead. I repeat the hope 
expressed last year that the Chancellor will 
be able to begin a relaxation of Government 
restrictions in the industry, particularly in 
relation to hire purchase. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


Burnley Aircraft Products, Ltd. flad a 
successful year and output was increased and 
earnings maintained. With the additional 
space now available new developments are 
being undertaken in the missile and nuclear 
fields. 


Renfrew Aircraft & Engineering Company, 
Limited—our Canadian Subsidiary—had a 
most satisfactory year, and earnings showed 
a considerable improvement over those for 
last year. Unfortunately, as a result of re- 
phasing of the aircraft programme in Canada 
the current year is so far unfavourable. 


Scottish Aluminium Ware Limited again 
sustained a trading loss. Production of alu- 
minium holloware has ceased and activity is 
now mainly concentrated on “ Luxaflex” 
venetian blinds, which are showing favour- 
able results. 


Trent Foundries Limited, which was ac- 


quired during the year, made satisfactory 
progress. 


The Verichrome Plating Company at Wal- 
sall suffered severely from the motor trade 
recession and output and earnings fell sub- 
stantially. The Larkhall Company, on the 
other hand, returned materially higher profits 
and has shown continued expansion in the 
current year. 


The current year is showing a distinct 
improvement over 1956/57 but conditions are 
so unsettled that it is impossible to ven- 
ture a forecast as to the results for the full 
year. 


I am sure that the shareholders will join 
me in expressing thanks to the Directors and 
Staff for their untiring efforts in achieving 
such satisfactory results in a year which was 
fraught with special difficulties. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
at a subsequent extraordinary general meeting 
new Articles of Association were approved. 


GIRLING LIMITED 


require a 
MARKET INVESTIGATOR 


__ This is a new post, created to assist the Sales Director 
in assessing future markets for the company’s products, 


and investigating new products which might interest the 
company. 


The duties will include analysis of present trends, and 
long term forecasts. 


Requirements for the post include a good degree (the 
Subject being less important than the ability to thin 
clearly and logically) and a working knowledge 0 
engineering principles, 


Age preferred 26 to 35. 


Apply by letter, giving full details of education and 
employment, to 
The Personnel Manager, 
Girling Limited, 
Kings Road, 
Tyseley, 
Birmingham, 11, 
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Management Selection Limited 


have been retained to advise on the 
appointment of a 


MARKETING MANAGER 


for the subsidiary of one of the leading American 
manufacturers of branded metal consumer goods. 
The subsidiary. which has headquarters in 
Amsterdam with branch offices in several 
European countries including the United 
Kingdom, is about to engage on a major 
expansion programme. Sales of the company’s 
products, which have world-wide distribution, 
have shown a substantial annual increase and 


Present turnover is several million pounds 
sterling. 


The Marketing Manager, who will be based in 
Holland, will be responsible for assessing the 
market potential of new and existing products 


and for developing advertising and _ sales 
Promotion programmes. 
Candidates must have had management 


experience marketing consumer goods and have 
up-to-date knowledge of modern marketing and 
advertising techniques. Also desirable is some 
knowledge of European and other markets and. 
fluent German or French. Preferred age 30 to 
40. Initial salary £2,500 plus substantial bonus 
on profits and a pension scheme. 


Please send brief fm, handwritten, quoting 
reference §.609, to J. . Fryer, Management 
Selection Limited, 0 Stratton Street, London, 
w. No information will be disclosed to our 
clients until candidates know their identity and 


have given permission after personal discussion. 


INDUSTRIAL APPLICATIONS OF 
DIGITAL COMPUTERS 


In our Operational Research Department we have a 
team of Physicists, Engineers, Mathematicians, and 
Economists who are studying the potential uses of digital 
electronic computers in the Iron and Steel Industry. 
The department has a Ferranti Pegasus Computer. Office 
and statistical procedures, automatic stock control, pro- | 
duction programme, and the direct control of plant are 
being studied. We conduct feasibility studies and make 
economic appreciations of systems se as to advise com- 
pany Managements on the use of computers. This team 
needs a deputy leader (Senior Scientific Officer Grade) 
and we are looking for a man with a knowledge of the 
general theory of digital computers and of the approach 
needed in Operational Research. This work requires 
original thought to expose the essentials of a problem. 
and courage to press on in the face of sceptical criticism. 
We will pay a starting salary of up to £1,100 p.a. Post 
is superannuated under the F.S.S.U. —Writien applications 


only, quoting **O.R. 15," to the Personnel Officer, The 
British Iron and Steel Research Association, 11 Park | 
Lane. London, W.1 


STATISTICIAN 


_ Our Statistics Section does a large, varied and interest- 
ing range of work. 


It includes statistical investigations of sales, sample 


: . | 
surveys and the forecasting of future electrical develop- 
ment. 

To help maintain our standards in serving over 600.000 | 
consumers, we need at our Headquarters another Statis- 
lician with a degree in statistics or other suitable 


qualification. 
The salary will be £1,035 to £1,125 and applications | 
to our Establishments Officer (2C), St. Mellons, Cardiff. | 
will receive careful and prompt consideration. 
E SOUTH WALES ELECTRICITY BOARD. 
(Closing date for applications, Monday, December 2. 1957) 
INGAPORE : Qualified accountant wanted for Far | 
Eastern office of world wide organisation. Vacancy | 
offers interesting experience and wide scope for young | 
and ambitious man seeking employment abroad. Appli- | 
cant, preferably unmarried and between 25 and 35, would | 
be offered a three-year tour overseas with option to renew | 
at a salary of $M.900 per month plus accommodation. 
—Applications, stating age. qualifications, experience, 
Present post and salary, to Box 804. 
OUNG BARRISTER OR SOLICITOR required as 
head of Legal Department of small group of com- 
panies, London, W.1 Head Office. A knowledge of 
Patent and Trade Mark matters in addition to company 
Procedures is desirable, and knowledge of German and/ 
or French would be an advantage but is not essential. 
The position has considerable scope and the work is 
interesting. A non-contributory pension scheme is | 
Operated.—Please apply with full details of experience. 
age and salary required, to Box 802. 


AUSTRALIA 
UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE 


Applications are invited for a position of SENIOR 
LECTURER IN ECONOMICS. 

The salary range at present is £A1,850 to £A2,150 per 
annum. Initial salary will be determined according to 
Qualifications and experience. Superannuation similar to 
F.S.S.U. in Great Britain will be provided. 

It is desirable that the appointee should begin duty by 
March 1. 1958, but a later date would be considered. 

Conditions of appointment may be obtained from the 





Secretary, Association of Universities of the British 
Commonwealth, 36. Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 
spol itions close in Australia and London on January 


1958. 


holiday. 


| ence and salary required, 


| at rate of £8 6s. 8d. 


HIEF EXECUTIVE of an important’ Engincering 

Company in the north of. England is _~ seeking 
PERSONAL ASSISTANT. The successful candidate must 
have an honours degree, preferably, but not essentially. 
in an engineering or other scientific field and with at 
least two years’ post-graduate experience. The post carries 


| 


a substantial starting salary and there will be excellent | 


opportunities for subsequent development within the 
organisation. Assistance given with housing if a married 
man.—Applications, with full particulars of education 
and experience, to Box No. 805. 





J. SAINSBURY LIMITED 


Food Manufacturers and Distributors, are 
increasing the staff in their 


STATISTICAL DEPARTMENT 


at Blackfriars 
and invite applications from those qualified as 
under :— 
1. A graduate in economics with statistics, or 
mathematics, or an equivalent qualification. 
No previous experience is required and a 
salary of £600 p.a. is visualised for a 
graduate’s first appointment. 
2. Boys or girls who have taken pure mathe- 
matics at advanced level in the G.C.E. 
Applications, giving details of age, education and 
qualifications, should be addressed to: 
‘THE PERSONNEL MANAGER, 
J. SAINSBURY LTD., 
STAMFORD HOUSE, 
STAMFORD STREET, 
BLACKFRIARS, 5S.E.1. 





DEPARTMENT OF SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL 
RESEARCH REQUIRE DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF THE 
NATIONAL PHYSICAL LABORATORY, TEDDINGTON 

The Civil Service Commissioners invite applications for 
this post. The appointment is initially for a period of 
three years; the post may then be made permanent. 

Age at least 30 on October 1, 1957. 

The Deputy Director will assist the Director in the 
management of the Laboratory especially in a review of 
its activities and in the making ‘of any resulting changes. 
Candidates must have high qualifications, preferably in 
Physics, Mathematics, or Engineering, with a breadth of 
-xperience and some distinction in research and in the 
direction of research, either in the academic field or in 
Government or industrial research. A candidate without 
high formal qualifications but of high professional attain- 
ment may be considered. 

Salary £3.400 (men). Women's salary somewhat lower. 
F.S.S.U. applicable. 


Further particulars and _ application forms from the 
Secretary, Civil Service Commission, Scientific Branch, 
Trinidad House, Old Burlington Street, London, W.1, 


quoting No. $.4781/57. 


- forms should be returned by December 12, 
195 


ODAK LIMITED have a vacancy in their planning 
«X% organisation at their Harrow Factory for a Super- 
visor to control and operate clerical methods for the 
scheduling of production and control of stocks. Appli- 
‘ants should be between 20 and 30 years of age and 
should be capable of devising and introducing clerical 
procedures. A University degree is an advantage, 
though not essential, and some experience in supervising 
taff is desirable. The starting salary will depend upon 
experience and/or qualifications and there is good scope 
for promotion for the right man. The position is per- 
manent and pensionable on a non-contributory basis.— 
Write for application form to Personnel Department, 
Kodak Ltd. (Factories), Wealdstone, Harrow, Middx. 


NTERNATIONAL TRADE UNION 
(London headquarters) offers position as Translator/ 
Interpreter/Reporter. Permanent post with non-contri- 
butory superannuation scheme. Three weeks’ annual paid 
Applicants, whose mother-tongue should be 

English, must be able to translate and interpret from 
french, German and one or more Scandinavian languages. 
Should also be capable of producing reports and minutes 
of mectings. Previous trade union experience an asset. 
— Applications, stating age, qualifications, previous experi- 
together with references, should 


Organisation 


be forwarded to Box 810 


| GHANA PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


Applications are invited for the following vacancy in 
the Ghana Public Service: 

TRAINING OFFICER, ACCOUNTANT GENERAL’S 
OFFICE, to train junior staff by lectures, etc., in the 
principles and procedures of Government accounting. 


| elementary commercial bookkeeping and accountancy, and 


in Office organisation and management. 
should have had wide experience 
Ireasury and be capable of lecturing classes of up to 
30 ‘trainees. Knowledge of mechanical punched-card 
accounting and a qualification in accountancy would be 
an advantage. Salary scale £1,960 x £60 to £2,080. 
Point of entry according to qualifications, age and 
experience. 

Appointment on contract for one to two tours each of 
18-24 months’ duration with possible extension. Gratuity 
to £12 10s. for each completed 
month of residential service payable on completion of 
contract. Outfit allowance of £30 to £60 on first appoint- 
ment. Free first-class passages for officer, wife and up 
to three children under 18 years and in addition an 
education allowance for children when not resident in 
Ghana of £100 a child for up to three children under 
18 years. Generous home leave on full pay. Income tax 
at low local rates. Preservation of superannuation or 
pension rights, where applicable, can be arranged. 

For further particulars and application form_ write, 
stating age, qualifications and experience, to The Director 
of Recruitment, Ghana High Commissioner's Office, 
13 Belgrave Square, London, 8.W.1. 


Candidates 
in a Government 
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EASTERN FEDERATION OF BUILDING 
TRADES EMPLOYERS 


Applications are invited for 


of an 
AREA SECRETARY for 


the appointment 
Bedfordshire and Hertford- 
shire operating from Luton. Candidates, preferably 
over 30, must be well educated, have sound administrative 
experience, strong personality and a capacity for hard 
work. The duties are varied and interesting and include 
acting as Secretary to nine Local Associations of the 
Federation and as Employers’ Secretary to seven Local 
Joint Committees. The appointment is permanent and 
pensionable, the conditions of service attractive and 
prospects of advancement good. A car will be provided. 
Progressive salary commencing at not less than £800 per 
annum according to age and experience 

The Eastern Federation is the employer's federation 
for the building industry in the seven Eastern Counties, 
and has close on 2,000 members. 


Applications. in writing, to be submitted to the 
Director, E.F.B.T.E., 95 Tenison Road, Cambridge, 
not later than Saturday, December 7, 1957. 


APPOINTMENTS REQUIRED 
RTILLERYMAN determined prove 

life (already taking intermediate Institute 
Industrial Management and Corporation of Secretaries, 
now attending course on Business Administration) wants 
job as Assistant Secretary of company or P.A. to 
Managing Director. Good French; some Turkish. Wide 
international experience as senior staff officer. Accustomed 
handling complex negotiations, co-ordinating staff, public 


himself 
exams 


in civil 


speaking, office organisation, etc. Modestly but firmly 

confident of his ability to be of real value to his 

employer.—Please write Box 808. 

N THE MARKET for a top Sales man? Export 
executive, 38, holding responsible appointment 

eminent corporation might be lured away by smaller 


London company ripe for expansion.—Write Box 807. 
ALES EXECUTIVE required for established London 
distributors handling wide range of tools, materials 
and specialities for engineering trades. Must have experi- 
ence and energy to revitalise sales effort for commen- 
surate salary. Expectation of Sales Directorship after 


suitable mutual probationary period.—-Box No. 818, 
Glovers Advertising Ltd., 134 Wigmore Street, London, 
1. 
IDELY experienced young businesswoman and 


secretary with some qualifications in economics and 
international affairs, flair for organisation and dynamic 
interests and capacity for work available January Ist 
(interview now). Minimum salary £850.—Write Box 806 


NORANDA MINES LIMITED 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Notice is hereby given that an interim dividend of 
Fifty Cents (50c) per share, Canadian Funds, has been 
declared by the Directors of Noranda Mines Limited. 





payable December 16th to Shareholders ‘of record 
November 21, 1957. 
By Order # the Board. 
H. WINDELER, 
Toronto, Ontario, Secretary. 
___ November _ 14, 1957 : 
this Christmas: hang up both 


BE BE barefoot but | happy 
your stockings. 
Amontillado Sherry, 
fino, Fino Feria. 


Scholarships Abroad, 1958-59 


APPLICATIONS are invited from British students for 
scholarships offered by Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Den- 
mark, Finland, France, Germany, Iceland, Iran, ltaly, 
Japan, The Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Portugal, Spain, 
Sweden, Switzerland and Yugoslavia. fhe awards are 
mainly for university graduates and undergraduates and 
are tenable for periods varying from a few weeks to 
twelve months during the academic year 1958-59.—Full 
particulars and application forms, for which a stamped 
(3d) self-addressed adhesive label should be sent, are 
obtainable from the British Council, 65 Davies Street, 
London, W.1, or from any British Council office in the 
United Kingdom. 


ANAGEMENT TRAINING.—L.C.S. provide special- 
ised tuition for Management in Industry, Commerce 
and for all leading professional examinations. Major 
successes obtained in B.I.M. Examinations.—Write for 
FREE prospectus: International Cease Schools, 
Dept. CL.99, Kingsway, London, W.C. 
ECRETARIAL TRAINING. especially “for university 
graduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 
14-week courses.—write Organising Secretary, DAVIES'S. 
2 Addison Road, W.14. PARK 8392 


ST. GODRIC’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 


Comprehensive training for all branches of secretarial 
work. Intensive courses for university graduates. Day 
and resident students. English courses for foreign 
students. New courses, January 7 and April 15, 1958.— 
Apply to J. W. Loveridge, M.A.“<Cantab.), St. Godric’s 
College. 2 Arkwright Road, Hampstead, N.W.3. 
Hampstead 9831. 

EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 

for Examinations—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, 
Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial. General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 
many practical (non-examination) courses in business 
subjects.—Write today for free prospectus—-and/or advice, 
mentioning examination or subjects in which interested, 
to the Secretary (G9/2), 


One for Duff Gordon's El 
the other for its 


Cid 
companion dry 


| METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street. London. E.C.4. 


RDERS for advertisements in The Economist are 

accepted on condition that they are liable to rejection 
at the discretion of the Editor; that while every effort 
will be made to publish an advertisement on a specified 
date, no guarantee is given; and that white on black, 
reverse blocks, or large sizes of black-faced type may be 
stippled or lined at the Editor’s discretion. 
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RITCHIE CALDER’S SIGNPOSTS TO THE ATOMIC AGE 
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EMPERATE ZONE MAN IS INCLINED 


to preen himself. And why not? Has 

he not, in a brief two hundred years, 
achieved a mastery over Nature and an 
industrial prosperity which sets him above, 
and apart, from all others ? 


Consider the facts, however. The break-through to 
industrial prosperity began with the First 
Industrial Revolution and with James Watt’s 
steam-engine. Machine-progress, initiated 
by British engineers, extended to Western 
Europe, then to America, and then to East- 


ern Europe. It depended on cheap, accessible -======= 


fuel — fossil fuels (coal, oil and natural gas) which 
Nature had stored away millions of years ago. 

Industry was anchored to geological deposits. Where 
fuel was cheap and ready-to-hand, factories created 
wealth, which could pay for education, endow research 
and provide capital for the new industries which bur- 
geoned from such research. 

The break-through became a run-away. In Asia, 
nearly 70 »er cent of all energy is still ‘‘“muscle-power’, 
human or animal; in the United States only 4 per cent 
is so derived. The average Western worker, with a 
finger-flick of a switch, can have at his service the 
energy-equivalent of a hundred human slaves. 

Now look at a map. Notice a fact that might temper the 
pride of Temperate Zone Man. The power on which 
his exultant prosperity has been based has come from 
fossil fuels. Take note that nine-tenths of the world’s 
known coal reserves and four-fifths of the world’s oil 
reserves lie north of latitude 20 degs. N.—just south of 
the Tropic of Cancer. Most of the so-called “‘under- 
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developed” countries, lie south of that line and the 
inescapable fact is that, with the best will, they could 
have no share in a fossil-fuel Industrial Revolution, 
except as providers of food and raw materials. 

Over two-thirds of the water-power potential of the 
world lies in countries by-passed by the First Industrial 
Revolution. Flood waters which bring perennial disasters 
could be harnessed to produce hydro-electricity. Water- 
sources, however, aredictated by geography. Transmission 
costs are high, if the electricity has to be carried to 
distant centres, 

The New Industrial Revolution, in which 
those countries can share commands ‘“‘foot- 
loose” energy—atomic reactors, which can 
be independent even of lines of communica- 
“= tion, because, once installed, the fuel supplies 
are negligible. 

For instance, a conventional power-station of 140 
megawatts for New Delhi would need 2,000 tons of coal 
a day, permanently locking up 1,700 wagons and 30 
locomotives to transport fuel from distant coalfields. An 
atomic power-station, on the same scale, would involve 
no such problem of transportation. 

Look hard at thet map. In 20 years time “footloose” 
atomic power, liberating industries from geology and 
geography, may have transformed it.”—{R.C.]} 


* * * 
MiTcHELL ENGINEERING are designing and 
constructing Nuclear Power Plant to meet world 
needs in the New Atomic Age. 


Mitchell Engineering Ltd One Bedford Square London 





